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KATE DOUGLASS; 

OR PHILADELPHIA IN SEVENTEEN SEVENTY-SIX- 


BY CHARLES J PETERSONj AUTHOR OF “THE 

CHAP. I_THE STANLEY MANSION. 

Not far from Independence Hall, and within sight j 
of that venerable structure, there stood, in 1770, a j 
mansion of considerable pretensions. Its dark stone j 
doorway, its large windows, and the elaborate carving j 
of the hall betokened it the residence of some person ] 
of wealth and consideration. It stood a short distance j 
back from the street, and was surrounded by a gar* ' 
den, terminating at its lower extremity in an ancient i 
orchard of apple trees, which, with their low, spread- j 
ing branches and thick foliage, gave a rural beauty to 
the house. 

It was in the month of June, of the year above 
mentioned, when a gentleman knocked at the door of 
this dwelling, and, inquiring for its owner by name, 
was ushered into the parlor. This apartment was 
large, and wainscotted to the ceiling. It had two 
deep windows facing the street, while at the opposite 
extremity was an elaborately carved mantel-piece, 
on either side of which a door, resplendent with its 
polished brass lock, opened into a similar room in 
the rear. The floor was bare, except in the centre, 
where a superb Turkey carpet, with a rich border 
around it like that of a modern fire-rug, was spread. 
Against the walls stood, at regular distances, tall, 
sentinfel-like chairs of mahogany, with straight backs, 
but legs curved, and each foot carved to resemble a 
lion’s claw clasping a ball. One or ^vo tables, to 
match these stiff, yet nevertheless aristocratic chairs, 
were also placed against the walls. A spinet of 
mahogany inlaid with some lighter wood, stood on 
one side of the room; and a sofa, erect and uncom¬ 
fortable as the chairs, on the other. Before the huge 
fire-place, which was now of course unused, stood a 
beautiful Chinese screen, composed of small panels 
of white marble set in a frame of some dark wood, 
each panel painted witha different scene in the richest 
style of the Celestial artists. 

The gentleman alluded to, attracted by a picture 
hung in one of the recesses of the mantel piece, 
walked in that direction to examine the painting. It 
was a portrait of a lady in the bloom of youth, but 
attired in the costume of the preceding generation. 
The face was exquisitively fair, a style of loveliness 
much increased by the powdered hair then in vogue, 
especially when the dress, as in this case, was black. 
An air of melancholy hung over the features of the 
picture, and, as the visitor gazed, his own expression 
became more sad, when his countenance assumed a 
striking resemblance to that of the portrait. The 
same eyes of deep blue; the same noble contour of 
face; and the same expressive mouth were visible in 
the gazer and in the free the artist had limned; but the 
complexion of the one was browned by exposure, 
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and his hair was of the color of chesnut and not of 
gold, as was that of the female. As he stood there, 
attired in the rich fashion of a gentleman of that day, 
he would have struck any one as a man singularly 
handsome both in face and figure. 

“And so,” he said, soliloquizing, “this was my 
! mother, who died in giving me birth. Ah! would 
that she had lived to guide me with her dear counsels 
! now, when I have no one in the wide world to look 
; to for advice. An orphan since my earliest child¬ 
hood, for most of my life at school in a foreign land, 
I never knew what it was to have a home, or any 
one to love me. And now I am to meet, for the first 
time, that uncle, her brother, who, because she mar¬ 
ried for worth and not for fortune, would never see 
her more. It is strange that he should have allowed 
her portrait to hung in his parlor, but perhaps it has 
only been placed here since he relented, and resolved 
to make her son his heir. I have heard he is'singular 
as well as stern, but though, for my parent’s sake, I 
accept his offered reconciliation, he will find, if he 
attempts to make me his slave, as I have heard he 
wished her to be, that the blood of a Mowbry brooks 
unjust restraint no easier than that of a Stanley. But, 
pshaw, of what am I thinking? An almost penniless 
cadet, I am summoned from England and offered one 
of the richest inhcrilances in the colonies, and for¬ 
sooth, before I have been five minutes in my uncle’s 
house, I am speculating about a quarrel. 

He smiled as lie spoke, and was about to walk to a 
seat in another part of the room, when suddenly he 
heard the door in the opposite recess open, followed 
by the rustling of a female dress, while immediately 
the form of a tall and singularly graceful girl crossed 
the parlor with a light footstep, and began to arrange 
some flowers in a vase that stood on a table between 
the front windows. The back of this lovely creature 
was toward him, but, as she executed her pretty task, 
her face was turned occasionally half around, and 
Mowbry thought he had never seen anything so 
charming. It was not that the features were so re¬ 
gularly beautiful, for perhaps the forehead was too 
broad for a classic model, and the nose was slightly 
turned up, but then the mouth was unrivaled,, the 
complexion bewitching, and the eyes sparkling with 
mingled mischief and sentiment. As she arranged 
the flowers, she hummed a sportive air, pausing now 
and then to admire the effects she produced. It was 
evident she was unaware of the presence of a spec- 
ta'or. So light was her every movement, and so 
sprightly her whole air, that Mowbry knew not 
whether to think he saw some fairy sprite or a being 
of real flesh and blood. 

“Heigho!” she said, at last, when her task was 
finished, “what dull mornings these are. So much 
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politics that one never sees n beau. I am dying of 
ennui for want of a flirtation. Not a new book worth 
reading either since Goldsmith’s last poem. Now if 
I only had some one to talk to, I might manage to get 
along.” 

.Though Mowbry had never seen this fair creature 
before, he somehow felt immediately at home, and 
he answered almost unconsciously in the same spirit 
with which sne spoke, 

“And why will not I do?” he said, advancing a 
step, with a smile and one of the profound bows of 
that courtly age. 

At the unexpected sound of a voice, and that voice 
belonging to a stranger, the young female started, and 
looked around. Her color was heightened, and her 
eyes flashed proudly, while she measured Mowbry 
for a moment with a scornful look. It seemed to 
him, indeed, as if her very form expanded. Standing 
with her foot thrown back, and her bosom swelling 
indignantly, she looked, os he often afterward told 
her, every inch of a queen. 

But Mowbry, instead of flinching before the angry 
beauty, only smiled the more, and seemed, in fact, 
rather to enjoy the scene. When, however, ho no* 
ticed the color deepening on her cheek, and her Up 
compYessing as if at an insult, he said— 

“I believe I must introduce myself. Mr. Mowbry, 
a nephew of Mr. Stanley, and, I believe, for some 
time aa expected guest. I have lingered in New 
York longer than was allowable, perhaps, but had I 
heard that somo unknown deity presided, as I find, in 
my uncle’s house 1 should have como by express.” 

The brow of the beauty cleared off at his name, but 
her lip curled at the concluding words. 

"Sparc your compliments, Mr. Mowbry,” she said, 
“ for like the bills of Congress, they do not pass freely 
here.” Then changing her whole manner, as she saw 
him color at her rebuke, she advanced, and tendering 
him frankly ber hand, added, “but I must introduce 
myself. I am called Catharine Douglass, by my god¬ 
mothers, but Kate by a wicked world, and am a 
humble niece of your good uncle’s. 1 live here, as 
you will hereafter; and so destiny has intended us, I 
suppose, for friends: on which supposition I give you 
my hand.” 

"A niece of Mr. Stanley! Then you must be cousin 
to me,” answered Mowbry, rather eagerly. 

"Not so fast,” cried the sprightly girl, withdrawing 
her hand quickly, “for 1 am a niece of his deceased 
wife, and so no connexion whatever of yours; for 
which I devoutly thank the stars, if you give such 
cousinly shakes as that. Why my poor lingers are 
dislocated, I verily believe.” And she pressed them 
between those of her other hand, and made a pretty 
grimace as if in pain. 

"What a wild, yet fascinating creature she is, and 
what a treasure to find her here,” said Mowbry to 
himself; then he added aloud, “pray forgive me, 
but I was so glad to count cousin with somebody, 
that I scarcely was aware what I did. 1 have never 
known a relative of any kind since I was a child.” 

"You have not?” she said, catching something of 
the sadness with which he had made his concluding 
remark: and lifting her eyes in sympathy to his face. 


; “No. I lost my mother at my birth, and my father 
} five years after. My nearest connexion in England, 
J where I was when he died, did not wish to be troubled 
1 with me, but sent me at once to a school, from which, 

I in due time, I passed to the University. Since then 

II have served in a diplomatic station abroad, and 
] have been little in England; but, had I lived there, I 
j think I should scarcely have sought those who ne- 
| glected me when a child. I often wished I had a 

> sister.” \ 

» “Did you? Then let me be one,” said Kate, art- 
j lessty, again proffering her hand; for her sensitive 
i soul was deeply affected by the heart-felt emotion in 

> which his simple narrative had been told 

! Mowbry pressed the tiny fingers thus again offered 
! to him, but did not speak; his eyes, however, looked 
! the thanks he could not express. The seriousness 
I might soon have become embarrassing, but Kate, in 
! a moment, smiling up at Mowbry, said— 

"This is better than having a cousin, is it not? 
1 For my part I think it delightful that you are to be 
my brother—you are quite presentable, I declare, only 
rather a giant.” Then as her eye caught sight of their 
figures reflected in an opposite mirror, she suddenly 
ranged herself by his side, and continued, “why you 
are a perfect Hercules compared with such a poor 
little child as myself.” 

Mowbry thought her anything but a child in mind 
or person, but did not venture to tell her so, after the 
rebuff his first compliment had received. Though 
slighter and shorter than himself, she was tall for her 
sex, reaching above his shoulder, which few women 
did. They were standing thus, side by side, laughing 
and talking as if they had known each other a year 
when Mr. Stanley entered the room. 

“Stole a march on me, I declare, Kate,” he said. 
"Here I find you and Mowbry making love before I 
can even hcbble down stairs to meet him. Oh, ho, 
you cunning puss, you need not blush. Glad to see 
you, Mr. Mowbry—look very much like my poor 
sister—pray take a seat—there, I declare, that saucy 
minx has run away and left me to get acquainted with 
you as I can. But I hope we are friends already.” 

CHAP. II—A PARTY IN >76, 

Weeks passed. Mowbry had become settled in his 
new abode, and was publicly acknowledged as his 
uncle’s heir. A round of entertainments, given partly 
to him, and partly to some strangers of distinction, 
made the aristocratic circles of Philadelphia particu¬ 
larly lively that summer, and as Philadelphia was 
then considered the capital of the country, and re¬ 
garded as the wealthiest American city, lheBe circles 
were of course unusually brilliant. 

His acquaintance with Kate progressed with great 
rapidity. Indeed nothing like reserve had been known 
between them since their first interview. Under the 
name of a brother Mowbry had advanced at once to 
intimacy: he read with Kate, walked with her, rode 
with her, and generally was her cavalier on all oc¬ 
casions. Such companionship between two young 
persons of opposite sexes is always dangerous to the 
peace of one or both, especially when the lady it 
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beautiful and fascinating like our heroine. Kate was 
a gtrl whose convbrsalioa, if she had been absolutely j 
plain, in face, would have made a listener forget it; j 
What then was. the influence she. exercised when to j 
talent was added; loveliness! A delightful frankness, j 
a sprighllineas that rarely flagged, and a wide obser¬ 
vation of life and manners for, one so young, rendered 
her a companion peculiarly, dangerous to Mowbry. 
Long before he knew if he was, irrevocably indove, 
but so familiar was their intercourse, that he did not 
discover the state of his heart untila trifling incident 
awoke his jealousy. 

An evening party in 1776 was a very diflercnt affair 
from what it is now. The guests assembled at an 
early hour, invariably in pairs, and it was considered 
a breach of etiquette for a gentleman to pay much 
attention except to his partner. Conversation was 
the staple amusement of the evening. On some oc¬ 
casions there was a dance, more frequently music, 
but often neither. 

One morning Kate looked up from her sewing, and 
said to. Mowbry, who was loitering at the window— J 

“Are. you going, to Mrs. P-—'s to-night?” | 

“Of course. Are you not?” , \ 

“Yes, I have accepted an invitation from Mr. Be- ; 
spencer, to accompany him.” * ; 

Mowbry had been carelessly tapping the pane, but 
at these words he suddenly faced Kale, and with an 
air of pique and anger, said— 

“I thought you went with, me—you always do—it 
is a standing engagement” 

His tone aroused tho high spirit of-Kale, and she. 
answered, with a heightened .color. 

“Indeed, sir, 1 knew no such thing. Not at liberty 

to go with whom I like-•” 

“I did not mean to say that exactly,” replied Mow¬ 
bry, haughtily. “ But I thought—I believe-” 

Kate’s little fingers were plying the needle twice as 
briskly os before, but this was the only sign of agita¬ 
tion on her part, and she answered peremptorily. 

“But we know no huts, sir. What did you mean 
to say, if not that? Why should I not go with Mr. 
Despencer?*’ 

“I do not like him. He is a conceited puppy of an 
Englishman, who, because his uncle is an earl, fan¬ 
cies he is belter than anybody in the colonies. Yet 
who were his ancestors? A century ago they may 
have blacked boots for the Mowbrys or Douglasses, 
for all I know:—they rose from nothing, and have 
not had the earldom a single generation yet.” 

“.I thought you despised birth,” answered Kate, 
with a smile. The taunt was the more provoking, 
because, not an hour before, Mowbry had been ex¬ 
patiating on the superiority of merit over rank. 

“And so I do,” answered he, though stammeringly, 
and embarrassed. “ So I do. But this fellow is such 
a popinjay.” 

“Why his manners are considered a model,” re¬ 
torted Kate. 

“He is forever quoting French, which I know yon 
do not understand, how can you bear that?” said 
he, with a sneer. 

“I answer him in Latin, of which he is as ignorant. 
We colonial ladies, I am aware, knowlittle of French 


literature, but, like. Lady Jane Grey, we understand 
the dead languages better than you gentlemen.” 

Mowbry bit his lip, and looked out of the window 
in silence: at last he said somewhat sullenly— 

' Then you mean to go with this Parisian fop?” 

“Certainly.” 

“False and heartless-” 

What more his passion would have hurried him 
into saying, we do not know, for, at these words, 
Kate rose to her feet and faced the speaker, her eyes 
flashing with indignation and contempt. 

“What do you mean, sir, by addressing me thus? 
Who gave you the right to control me? Oh! if I 
was a man,” she added, “ you would not dare to in¬ 
sult me with your tyrannical whims: I would teach 
you, sir, that the blood of a Douglass lives still in 
their descendant, though ono of the humblest.” 

Mowbry actually retreated from the mdignait 
beauty. Before he could recover from the surprise 
of ihe address, Kate, with a scornful curl of the lip, 
turned away, picked up her work-basket, and without 
even a curtsey, left the apartment. If he had thought 
of an apology, he was too proud to follow her with it 
after this contemptuous treatment; so he took hia hat 
and sauntered out. Before he returned he had made 
an engagement with one of the belles of the city, to 
escort her to the assembly that evening. 

Mowbry, when he saw Kale enter with her part¬ 
ner, had to confess, in spile of his anger with her, 
that she never had looked lovelier. The altercation 
of the morning had called a brighter color than usual 
to her cheeks, and from some cause or another she 
was in the highest spirits. She conversed animatedly 
with her handsome attendant, who appeared perfectly 
devoted to her. During the course of the evening, 
she and Mowbry, with their respective partners, were 
thrown together in one corner of the parlor. 

“I understand,” said Mr. Despencer, with a shrug 
of contempt, “that the Congress passed a Declaration 
of Independence to-day, and that they have ordered it 
to be proclaimed to-morrow, from the State House. 
What do you think of it, Mr. Mowbry?” 

At this period the aristocratic circle of Philadelphia 
was decidedly opposed to severing the connexion be¬ 
tween the colonies and the mother country. Even 
those persons whose sympathies had been heretofore 
American, regarded the act as premature, hence the 
speaker expected a prompt assent to his implied cen¬ 
sure. But Mowbry, though educated abroad, leaned 
to the popular side, and the events of the day having, 
soured his temper, he answered with uncommon bit¬ 
terness— 

“I think the sooner the colonies accept it, sir, and 
drive every foreigner out of the country, the better. 

I am an American, and not fond of seeing the heel of 
a tyrant on the necks of my fellow citizens.” 

His hearer’s face flushed with momentary anger, 
but he was too brave a man to seek a personal insult 
in the words of Mowbry, so he contented himself by 
answering with cutting irony.. 

“ Methinks so fiery a knight as you seem to be, Mr. 
Mowbry, would prefer fighting with Mr. Washington 
to playing the carpet-knight here. They say your 
great militia captain wants men of mettle amazingly.” 
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Kate saw that the conversation was likely to be*, 
come angrier, and thought it time to interfere. Had | 
she been on her old terms with Mowbry, she would ; 
have taken his /)art, for her woman’s heart was with | 
her suffering country, and that in spite of the half 
tory atmosphere with which, she was surrounded; but 
offended at Mowbry’s caprice, and piqued that he had 
not made an apology before this, she said, laying her 
hand on Mr. Despencer’s arm, and rising— 

“Come, I see Mrs. Morris beckoning to me, and 
you must escort me across the room. Her husband 
can tell us, I suppose, all about this Declaration of 
Independence, for he is a member of the Congress; 
and I confess I am dying to hear more about it. We 
will leave you here,” she continued, turning archly 
to Mr. Mowbry’s partner, “toconvert my fiery cousin, 
or, if that fails, to enlist with him. If Venus cannot 
soothe Mars, Minerva can accompany him to the 
field: and you, my dear Miss, can play either goddess 
at.will.” 

Perhaps Kate could have said nothing more cutting 
to Mowbry. Aware, at last, that he was in love, her in¬ 
difference maddened him: yet he had the good sense to 
see that ho had already rendered himself conspicuous, 
and pride forced him, for the rest of the evening, to 
act more guardedly. 


CHAP. III.—THE FIRST FOURTH. 

The next day there was to be a breakfast party at 
Mr. Stanley’s; and, after the meal was over, the 
guests assembled in the great parlor. This was the 
apartment which we described, in the first chapter of 
our narrative; and, from its windows, n view was 
commanded, across some open lots, of the State 
House. 

This venerable structure, at that time, presented a 
widely different appearance from what it docs now. 
The grounds in its rear were not laid out in gravel 
walks and grass plats, as at present, but were wild 
and rude, with only here and there a tree sprinkled 
about Neither of the buildings now erected at the 
corners of Fifth and Sixth streets, were standing, nor 
were the long rows of offices between them and the 
State House. The old pile itself, however, presented 
much the same appearance as now, except that the 
steeple then had no spire, but consisted simply of a 
square wooden tower, rising one story above the 
roof, and surmounted by two 'octagonal belfries, with 
dome-like tops. 

Crowds had been collecting, for some time, in both 
the front and rear of the building, and exactly as the 
hour of noon struck, the great bell of the State House 
began to toll. After it had rung for some time, the 
rushing of the spectators in the direction of the door 
facing the South, announced that the chief point of 
curiosity was there. The guests, grouped at the 
windows of Mr. Stanley’s mansion, now beheld a 
man elevated above the crowd on some temporary 
platform, and holding in his hands a sheet, from 
which he proceeded to read. It was impossible to 
hear at the distance, but several of the gentlemen 
took their hats and joined the crowd, among them 
Mr. Despenccr, Mowbry and others. They thus 


heard that immortal document read for the first time, 
to a public assembly—that declaration of man’s in¬ 
alienable rights, which since has shaken the thrones 
of half a world. When it was over, and the crowd 
dispersed, the party returned to the house, all more 
or less thoughtful. 

Mr. Despencer had, by this time, forgotten his alter¬ 
cation with Mowbry the evening before. Though 
prejudiced in favor of his own country, he was any 
thing but the coxcomb a jealous rival represented 
him; and indeed he was now filled with serious mis¬ 
givings as to the result of the struggle between Ame¬ 
rica and England. Hitherto, though blood had been 
shed on both sides, there had been hopes of an ac¬ 
commodation, but the Declaration of Independence 
had now forever set a seal of separation between the 
mother country and the colonies. 

“I must confess that this has been an imposing 
ceremony, even to one accustomed to the pomp of 
courts,” remarked Despencer, when the party was re¬ 
assembled, breaking a silence of some continuance. 
“Is it true, too, as I hear, that the bell which tolled 
to announce this separation of America from Eng¬ 
land, has the remarkable motto, which your John 
Adams claims to be prophetic of this event?” 

“It has,” answered Kate, to whom Despencer ap¬ 
pealed by a look. “I remember it well, for I have 
often read it on the bell. ‘Proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison-doors to them 
that are bound.’ It is a text from Isaiah.” 

“It will proclaim the death-warrants rather of the 
demagogues who have brought things to this pass,” 
said Mr. Stanley, whose prejudices were all on the 
side of royalty. “.And yet there are some men who 
have signed that instrument, whom I should be sorry 
to see executed for traitors, as I fear they will be. 
My friend Morris, for instance, and one or two men 
of birth and breeding besides.” 

“I confess,” said Mowbry, “I do not see how any 
American can hesitate to favor this declaration. For 
my part I am for Independence, heart and sool.” 

Kate’s, eyes met his, for a moment, with a flash 
which puzzled him; it might mean admiration or 
anger. But Mr. Stanley rose from his chair, every 
feature of his face working with passion, and ad¬ 
vanced directly toward his nephew, while a profound 
silence fell on the guests, as if alt instinctively fore¬ 
saw the explosion which was coming. 

“What do I hear?” exclaimed Mr. Stanley, almost 
breathless with rage, addressing Mowbry: “Repeat 
those words again!” And he struck his cane, which 
his gout compelled him always to carry', fiercely on 
the floor. 

Mowbry had made up his mind for this avowal, 
the night before; and he felt a secret exultation that it 
would be publicly witnessed by Kate and his dreaded 
rival. “She may not love him,” he said to himself, 
"hut she shall see that I can sacrifice everything for 
principle: will her English lover do as much?” 

Thus feeling, he returned his unde’s angry look, 
and mildly but firmly answered— 

“I am for the Independence of my country; and 
feel it my duty, in this crisis, to assume arms in her 
behalf.” 
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If a thunderbolt bad fallen on the assembly it could . 
not have produded a more startling effect than these \ 
words; for the stem and unforgiving character of Mr. < 
Stanley was os well known as his loyalty. A gasp \ 
for breath passed through the room, and then all was, < 
for a moment, still. Kate had risen instinctively, and 
grasped Despencer’s arm, where she stood, pale as 
death, and with her lips parted in terror. Mowbry 
noted this well, but be attributed her agitation only to 
natural womanly coacern; while her seeking refuge 
and support from Despencer, in the moment of alarm, / 
he regarded as more unequivocal. “She loves him,” / 
he thought; and, with this bitter reflection, ho could i 
have looked death in the face without flinching. J 
But what a contrast to his high, calm air was the | 
excited manner of Mr. Stanley. His face red with : 
passion, his whole frame trembling as if in an ague J 
fit, the uncle tottered up to his nephew, shaking his 
cane in Mowbry’s face. \ 

“Out of my house this instant,” he cried. “I dis- j 
inherit you from this hqur. Do you dare to talk trea* j 
son here, you young villain? Oh! you may well j 
retreat,” ho continued, as Mowbry stepped back to j 
av&id being struck. “If I was younger I would call J 
you out: as it is 1 have a great mind to lay my cane ] 
across you.” ’ J 

The nephew mastered his passion, and said, with j 
strange coolness— 

“Do not strike me, Mr. Stanley, for you are an old 
man, and I cannot strike back. You would be sorry 
for it some day.” 

One of the gentlemen simultaneously laid his hand 
soothingly on the arm of the excited uncle, who, 
controlled by.the act, turned and nodded obedience. 
Bringing, his cane down to the floor violently, how¬ 
ever, Tie continued— 

“I will not demean myself to strike you, sir; and I 
beg pardon of these ladies for my passion. But,” he 
added, elevating his still fine' form proudly, “the 
Stanleys, father and son, have been true to their king 
since they crossed the channel in the train of the con¬ 
queror; and so, too, I have heard the Mowbrys have 
ever been also. To see one of their descendants now 
deserting his royal master, and leaguing with a parcel 
of traitors, puts me beside myself. He is the last of 


either line, too,” said the old man, sadly, “butGod 
wills it so, I suppose.” 

The toneinwhich these words were spoken thrilled 
every heart in the room, and almost made the tears 
spring to Mowbry’s eyes. He knew that his uncle 
loved him, and felt how bitter his present conduct 
must be to the old man: he, therefore, after a pause, 
said respectfully— 

“Mr. Slanley, my opinions ore conscientious ones, 
as are yours—and each of us must act as we think to 
be right. God above will judge our hearts. I feel 
that, hereafter, in this world I must be a stranger to 
all in this company,” and he glanced at Kate, but her 
eyes were on the floor—she was weeping, though ho 
knew it not—so, choking down a last pang, he said, 
“ but, in Heaven, perhaps, we may meet again. I go 
forth a homeless, nameless roan, an outcast from my 
family; but I shall be all the fitter, perhaps, to die for 
freedom.” * 

He felt that he would show weakness if he re¬ 
mained, so, taking a last glance around the room, 
and seeing that Kate still averted her head, he rushed 
from the apartment. In the hall he flung a gathering 
tear from his eye, grasped his hat, and left the house 
never to return to it. * 

His uncle had stood speechless with amazement 
during Mowbry’s last address; but when the ball 
door had clanged to after the exile, the old man gave 
a vacant look around, uttered a groan, and fell to the 
floor in a fit of apoplexy. 

The free use of the Janeet, however, restored him 

I to consciousness; but it wa3 long before he left his 
bed. Kate watched by him like a daughter, and often 
in tears, for which, as the sufferer noticed them, he 
blessed her. 

“I am glad you did not love that wieked boy, my 
dear girl,” he said. “It was the dream of my age to 
see you and he united before I died; hut it is fortu¬ 
nate I said nothing of it: I would now sooner behold 
/ you in your coffin.” 

j Kate shuddered, and her tears fell faster. She felt 
> that the old man, as well as the exile was deceived, 
> and that she must bear her sorrow in silence and 
j alone. (to be continued.) 
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CHAP. IV. — TRENTON. 

The night was bleak and threatened storm. The 
Delaware surged sullenly along, the ice grinding and 
splitting with the tide; while the giant trees, that 
overhung its banks, tossed their skeleton arms in the 
wind, groaning as if in agony A few stars were 
occasionally seen on high, but they were visible only 
for a moment, before driving clouds hid them from 
sight. 

It was the night of the twenty-fourth of December, 
1776, a time that will ever be memorable in American 
annals. "Washington, after having been defeated at 
Dong Island, had endeavored subsequently to make 
a stand in New York, but had been forced to retreat 
through New Jersey, his army dwindling from twenty 
thousand to three thousand, while the British general,* 
at the head of nearly thirty thousand troops, thundered 
in pursuit. Throwing the Delaware between him and 
the royal army, Washington had gained a breathing 
spell for his men. But he soon discovered that this 
inaction would not do: that, if persisted in, the country 
was lost. The British had already overrun New Jer¬ 
sey, and hundreds of former patriots, believing the 
cause of freedom shipwrecked, were endeavoring to 
preserve their lives and property by giving in their 
adhesion to the royal cause. Every day added to the 
number of those who thus deserted the popular side. 
In this emergency, Washington determined on a mid¬ 
night march to Trenton, hoping to cut off the detach¬ 
ment of royal troops there, and, perhaps, save his 
countrymen at the brink of ruin. 

Seated on a beehive, which had been placed upon 
the ground for his accommodation, and wrapped in 
his military cloak, the great hero watched anxiously 
the progress of the boats, as, struggling amid the 
drifting ice, they made their slow and toilsome pro¬ 
gress from the Pennsylvania to the Jersey side. Hour 
after hour had passed since he assumed this post, nor 
had he left it except for a brisk walk along the river 
bank occasional!)', to keep his blood from congealing. 
Every quarter of an hour or more an officer would 
approach for orders, or to give intelligence: and the 
conversation that ensued, was usually in brief words 
on the part of Washington, showing the pre-occupa¬ 
tion of his mind. At last a tall and soldierly figure 
approached. 

“Ah! is that you, Mowbry?” said the hero. 

“ your excellency,” was the reply. “ I have 
been sent by Gen. Knox to inform you that the artil¬ 
lery and caissons are safely landed; and with no 
further damage than the wetting of a little powder.” 

6 * 


“ It is well. I could see that the guns were safe, 
even by the fitful light of these few stars; but I am 
glad to be assured there is so little damage done. It 
is very late, however.” 

“It is four o’clock, your excellency.” 

“ We must push on without a moment’s loss then,” 
replied Washington, rising lie gave an anxious look 
at the sky, and said—“ do you think it will storm ?” 

The young man made no answer in words; but 
he took off his eap, which was of fur, and presented 
the icy particles which had collected there, to liis 
general’s touch. 

“ Good God,” said Washington, deeply moved, “ is 
it indeed so? Excuse what may seen an irreverant 
expression, young man,” he added, “ but, to-night, 
my brain is almost wild, and the prospect of being 
defeated in this enterprise, as this gathering storm 
forebodes, destroys my equanimity. I have put every 
thing on the hazard of a die. We must conquer to¬ 
night, or lie cold and lifeless by morning. But, I 
wander—you have seen me unmanned for a moment 
—forget it. And now to action.” 

As he spoke lie drew his cloak tightly around him, 
and strode quickly forward in the direction of his 
horse, which a faithful groom was holding for him 
near by. 

The sight of the general-in-ehief in motion con¬ 
vinced all that the moment to set forth had arrived. 
The troops, who had been landed for some time, and 
had only waited for the artillery, now gathered into 
their ranks, and, in silence, the little army began its 
march. 

After proceeding about a mile, Washington divided 
his army, one portion under Sullivan taking the river 
road, while the other portion, with himself at its head, 
pursued the direct way. The wind howled dismally 
across the landscape; the few stars, heretofore seen, 
disappeared; and soon mingled rain and hail began 
to rattle on the soldiers’ knapsacks and sting their 
faces. Yet, bending to the tempest, the men strug¬ 
gled onward. No sound of fife or drum was beard, 
but in silence the little army pursued its way. No 
gilded trappings shone out in the ghastly light, but 
the privates, destitute even of shoes, left their bloody 
footsteps on the ground. The low rumble of the artil¬ 
lery wagons, the stifled tread of a thousand men, the 
ringing of the sleet on the moving mass, and the 
creaking of the forest trees as the storm tossed them 
about, were the only sounds during that long march 
of eight miles. Occasionally a man dropped from the 
ranks complelely exhausted, but the rest struggled 
manfully along. Now and then, as the army passed 
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some lonely farm-house, the inmate, half rousing from 
his slumber, fancied he heard strange sounds on the 
breeze, but reflecting that it could only be the noise of 
the tempest, he turned and slept again, little thinking 
that at that very hour, the destiny of America hung 
trembling in the balance. 

It was nearly daybreak when the outposts at Tren¬ 
ton loomed dimly through the uncertain light and fast- 
falling sleet. The artillery was at the front, and close 
by it, as was liis duty, marched Mowbry. At this in¬ 
stant, Washington rode up, evidently in considerable 
emotion; and shading his eyes with his hand, peered 
ahead. Then he turned, and reining in his horse, 
looked down on the soldiers who crowded around 
him. 

“My brave boys,” he said, in a low voice, which 
trembled with agitation, “the enemy are just ahead; 
hut do not yet see us. All depends on a surprise. 
Now or never—this is our last chance. Forward.” 

Tears gushed from every eye at this address: the 
Voice, the manner effected the men even more than 
the words. The column dashed forward, each man 
determined to conquer or die. The outposts were 
driven in, and flying toward the town, carried the 
alarm with them. But fast as they fled to bear the 
news of the surprise, still faster pursued the Ameri¬ 
cans; and the two parties entered the outskirts of 
Trenton almost at the same moment. 

The noise of the firing at the outposts had, how¬ 
ever, been heard, and the enemy roused from their 
beds, or from the tavern, where most of them lmd 
spent the night, came rushing into the street, the pri¬ 
vates arranging themselves in ranks, and the officers 
hurrying hither and thither to marshal the men. Col. 
Rahl, the Hessian commander, threw down the pack 
of cards with which he had been playing since the 
preceding evening, sprang to the door and placed 
himself at the head of his forces. 

Btit now, with the artillery of Ivnox playing in their 
front, the Americans came pouring down the street, 
wild with the enthusiasm the words of their leader 
had excited. Before that dauntless charge, before 
those showers of grape-shot, no enemy could have 
stood. The Hessians broke and fled, and, in a few 
minutes, the day was won. 

Never was a victory more complete. With the' 
exception of a few dragoons who escaped by a back 
road, the whole force at Trenton was either killed or 
captured. Among the former was Col. Rahl. 

“Ah! Gen. ICnox,” said Washington, grasping the 
hand of that officer after the fight was over, “I have 
to thank you for the execution your artillery did, on 
this glorious morning. I ought also to thank Captain 
Mowbry, whom I saw directing the pieces so well: 
but I do not see him.” 

“Alas! your excellency, he is wounded, and I fear 
mortally.” 

“Where is he?” said Washington, anxiously. 

“He has been carried to yonder tavern,” said 
Knox, “where your excellency’s surgeon there at¬ 
tends him. Yet life, perhaps, is of so little value to 
him that he will scarcely thank us for our pains to 
preserve it: I have noticed that, from the day he 
joined the army, just before the battle of Long Island, 


up to this hour, he has always recklessly exposed 
himself, as if he sought death.” 

“Perhaps some disappointment of the heart—poor 
lad!” sighed the great leader, as he led the way to¬ 
ward the low, wooden tavern, in a room of which 
Mowbry lay, weltering in blood. 


CIIAP. V.—THE SICK BED. 

There is a low, two story house, built of wood, 
still standing in Philadelphia, in Fifth street, below 
Market, celebrated as that in which Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. At the period of 
our story it was occupied ns an inn, and, in one of 
the upper rooms of this building, a few days after the 
battle, lay our hero. As Washington had retreated 
from Trenton the same day he made the attack, a con¬ 
veyance had been provided for Mowbry, and he had 
been brought to Philadelphia, there to await bis re¬ 
covery. 

It was a bright, warm winter morning, and the 
curtain of the window being withdrawn, the beams 
of the sun shone merrily into the room. There arc 
few tilings as cheerful as sunshine, when the earth is 
covered with snow, and Mowbry feeling the inspiring 
influence of the day as he beheld the snowy house¬ 
tops glittering in the sun, raised himself feebly on liis 
arm and looked around his apartment. During most 
of his illness he had been either delirious or in a 
stupor; and this was the first morning on which he 
may be said to have enjoyed hts faculties clearly. 
An elderly female, a stranger to Mowbry, was sitting 
near the head of the bed. On seeing the invalid 
move, she rose and approached him. 

“IIow long have I been here?” said our hero. 

“It is now the second day of January, and you 
were brought here the night after the battle.” 

“And I was all that time insensible?” he said. 
“Where is the army? And where am I? This 
cannot be a military hospital.” 

The thought of Kate was continually present to his 
mind, notwithstanding his conviction that she did not 
love him, and a suspicion—a wild, romantic suspicion 
—flashed across him that she had heard of his illness 
and provided secretly for his comfort. Nor did the 
answer of the nurse, who evaded his most material 
question, satisfy him that it was not so. 

“The army, it is said, has moved again on Trenton, 
and another battle is daily expected. You are here, 
in a comfortable inn, with myself to nurse you, and 
a competent physician, one who says he knew you 
when you resided in the city.” 

“Ah! I know him—my uncle’s surgeon.” And the 
intelligence confirming hts suspicion, he asked again. 
“But how came I here?” 

The nurse hesitated an instant, affecting to be oc¬ 
cupied with arranging the clothes: but when Mowbry 
impatiently repeated the question, she said—■ 

“His excellency,the commander-in-chief, and Gen. 
Knox both seemed anxious that good care should be 
taken of you; and as you had no home in Philadel¬ 
phia they placed you at this inn, and procured me to 
nurse you.” 
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A deep sigh broke from Mowbry: the little romance 
he had been framing vanished at these words; he sank 
back on his pillow, and was silent. Hope, for a mo¬ 
ment had given him new life, but now despair seized 
on his heart; and he scarcely cared to live. He re¬ 
sumed—• 

“My good woman,” he said, “you have been de¬ 
ceived, I fear: you suppose I am able to pay you for 
your services. But I have not a dollar in the world.” 

“Never mind that now,” replied the nurse. “You 
are not well enough to talk of such things. His 
excellency will see me paid, and if he does not, why 
I shall only have lost a week or two in the service of 
my country, while many lose their lives.” 

“But I cannot allow myself to be under such 
obligations to either his excellency, or to you. I am 
a beggar, and deserve no better treatment than the 
poorest private. It is my wish that you see at once 
to having me removed to the hospital.” 

The nurse lifted up her hands in deprecation, but 
was prevented replying by footsteps on the stairs, and 
after a low knock, the physician entered. He was a 
man of mild presence, and dressed with great care, 
his whole appearance indicating alike a kind heart 
and great deference for the proprieties of life. 

“Ah', our patient is better, nurse,” he said, smiling 
at the attendant. Then, approaching the bed, he took 
Mowbry’s wrist to feel the pulse, saying, as he did 
so—“good morning, captain—glad to see you so well. 
I knew we should bring you out of it, though it was 
an ugly fever. But you are worth ten dead men yet. 
In a fortnight, or three weeks at furthest, we shall 
have him as well as ever—eh! nurse"?” 

“Doctor,” said Mowbry, “ I do not understand all 
this. AVhy am I here, instead of in the hospital with 
other poor fellows? As I can pay neither you nor 
her, it is my desire that I be put immediately under 
the care of the army surgeon.” 

“Tut—tut,” said the physician, smiling good hu* 
moredly. “ Will you turn us off after we have saved 
your life? If you had been left to the care of a mili¬ 
tary hospital, such at least as that belonging to Wash¬ 
ington’s army, you would have been dead and buried 
before this. No, my dear captain, we have rescued 
you from the jaws of death, and we intend, as our 
perquisite, to keep you under our care a little while 
longer. As for pay, we all get it, in one way or 
another. I work out of respect to your family—nurse 
for patriotism—and the landlord because he expects 
you to'be able to foot his bill some day. But you have 
exhausted yourself with this foolish discussion—lie 
down, and try to sleep—-you may rely that, when you 
are well, all will be settled to your satisfaction.” 

Mowbry was fain to take this advice, for his head 
already reeled; and he was soon asleep. The physi¬ 
cian and nurse conversed awhile apart, and then the 
former took his leave, though not until he had placed 
a couple of guineas in her hands. 

“I do not want him to know that the assistance 
comes from me,” he said, “for he is so proud he 
would refuse it, and compel us to send him to the 
hospital to die with the rest. But I have long known 
"his family, and made many a good fee out of them, 
so that 1 can afford to lose something now. His 


unde, remember, must know nothing of this, for he 
has cast the captain off, and I do not care to be known 
to the old gentleman as helping the disobedient.” 

When Mowbry woke again, and renewed his ques¬ 
tions of the nurse, she was accordingly as close a3 
ever: nor was he able, on that day, or any subsequent 
one, to learn more than he did in the conversation 
we have recorded. He soon abandoned the attempt, 
satisfied that the tale of the nurse and physician was 
correct, and that Kate, as well as his uncle, had utterly 
forgotten him. If he had wanted any further evi¬ 
dence of this, it was afforded when he was entirely 
convalescent, and the nurse was about to leave him. 
Hitherto he had shrunk from asking directly of Kate, 
but now he ventured to inquire, though in an assumed 
and careless tone, if his attendant knew anything of 
the Stanleys. The nurse, though aware of Mowbry’s 
relation to Mr. Stanley, little suspected the interest 
her patient felt in the niece, so she replied— 

“I have never been in the house, for Mr. Stanley, 
when ill, is always attended by Miss Douglass, who 
allows no one else to nurse him. But the whole town, 
is talking of her marriage with Major Despencer.” 

Mowbry fortunately was sitting, for if standing he 
would have fallen under the shock of this intelligence. 
He turned white as ashes. 

“They are not married, surely?” he said, with 
difficulty. 

“Oh! no, sir—only going to be. Nothing but the 
war prevents it, they say. And dear me, how bad 
Miss Douglass looks since Mr. Despcncer joined the 
army: she has grown as'palc almost as a ghost, and 
nearly as thin too: I suppose she is alt the time wor- 
, rying herself lest the major should get killed.” 

Mowbry turned his face to the window, away from 
observation, and hot tears rolled down his cheek. 
Had he been entirely well, he would not have been 
thus unmanned, though lie would have suffered 
; equally, perhaps. Lie never felt until now how 
; much of hope had lingered in his bosom. Some 
; chance, he had secretly fancied, would bring Kate 
; and him together before he left the city; for, even 
as a relative, surely she would feel some interest in 
: him, sick and alone among strangers. From the 
physician, she must have heard of his presence in 
■the city. Alas! he knew now that he was utterly 
I deserted. 

“I think I shall he able to start for the camp to- 
; morrow,” he said, at last, raising his head. “I will 
■ try at least. Though the enemy have been driven 
* back on New York, there will be hot work in the 
I spring; and I must be at my post.” And he sighed 
I profoundly, for, at that moment, he thought how,little 
I he should care whether he fell in battle, or survived. 
! “Perhaps if I die in some gallant charge,” he re- 
! fleeted, “she will remember me—it may be regret 

> me. Oh! the happy hours we have spent together— 
| and now to be so utterly forgotten.” 

| And was he forgotten? Was the tale of the gos- 
| sipping old nurse correct? Had Kate, in the eight 
| months that had elapsed since Mowbry was exiled 
| from his uncle’s house, changed her feelings so much 
| as to be now about to marry Despencer. Let us 

> follow the old physician to Mr. Stanley’s mansion, 
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on the very day Mowbry departed for the army, and 
listen to the tete-a-tete conversation between him and 
Kate. 

“Well, my dear Miss Douglass,” said he, smiling, 
“your protege is off at last; and well quit are we all 
of him. I have been in fear of detection the whole 
period. Think what a censorious world would have 
said, if it had come out that you were nursing a hand¬ 
some young captain by deputy, and paying all his 
bills” 

Kate blushed deeply, and replied— 

“Alt this you have said a dozen times before. But 
I could not see him perish, even if he had been only 
a friend. But now he is gone, the secret is safe; for 
no one knows it except you, and I can depend on your 
keeping it. lie does not suspect the truth, does he?” 

“No, but fancies you have all deserted him.” 

“Then he has asked after me.” 

“Not that I ever heard. His silence is my proof 
that he believes in your neglect.” 

Kate clasped her hands, and sighed heavily, turning 
away her eyes to conceal the fast-gathering tears. 
The old physician soon took his leave, and as he 
closed the door, he heard a sob. He shook his head, 
muttering to himself— 

“Alas! how that girl loves him, and how he loves 
her in return. Yet, so long as Mr. Stanley lives, their 
marriage is impossible; and, therefore, I had better 
allow them to continue to believe that each is forgot¬ 
ten by the other. They will soon forget, in reality.” 

He had never been in love himself, else his kind 
heart would not thus have reasoned. How Utile the 
best intentions and the coolest intellect fail to guide 
strangers to that all-conquering passion, in their actions 
toward lovers whom they desire sincerely to admire! 


CHAP. VI.—VALLEY FORGE. 

We must now carryforward our story an entire 
year: and what changes a year produces! How 
many who, a year ago, were in prosperity, are now 
ruined; how many who were then in health, are now 
on a sick-bed; how many, then blooming with youth 
and hope, are now in the silent grave. 

It was the last of January, 177S, more than a 
twelvemonth from the battle of Trenton. The cam¬ 
paign of 1777, after that glorious victory, had been 
a series of persevering attempts on the part of the 
British to recover their lost ground and gain posses¬ 
sion of Philadelphia, the then capital of the nation. 
With the opening of spring, Sir William liowe had 
begun Ins operations to this end; but, after numerous 
attempts to dislodge Washington from the Jerseys, in 
all of which he had been foiled, he was compelled to 
think of some other route of approaching Philadel¬ 
phia. Accordingly, toward the close of summer, he 
suddenly embarked his army at New York, and sail¬ 
ing to the Chesapeake, landed at the head of that bay. 
The American general, apprized of this movement, 
hastened by forced marches to throw himself between 
the British and the capital,and succeeded in bringing 
Howe to an action at Chad’s Ford on the Brandy¬ 
wine. Superior numbers, however, and a higher 


| 8tate of discipline gave the victory to the royal army; 
Washington was driven from the field, and the road 
to Philadelphia being now open, Howe entered that 
r city soon after in triumph. 

[ Anxious, however, to redeem the honor of the 
j American arms, and believing that the absence of a 
! portion of the Brilifh troops afforded an opportunity, 
Washington conceived the idea of surprising the royal 
army as it lay encamped at Germantown. The attack 
was made, but, in consequence.of a thick fog, failed 
in the moment of victory. This defeat secured the 
British in possession of Philadelphia, and the season 
being now well advanced, the American army retired 
to their winter-quarters, which they took up at Valley 
Forge, among the hills of Chester eounty, about five 
and twentymiles from Philadelphia. In ah the move¬ 
ments of this campaign, Mowbry had participated. 
Few had done such gallant deeds in arms. Indeed, 
as the commander-in-chief had said at Trenton, it 
seemed as if he was entirely reckless of danger. 
At Brandywine, he had formed one of that corps of 
artillerists who, posted in a defile, had cheeked the 
victorious career of the enemy and saved the patriot 
army from entire destruction. lie was one also of 
that mounted band, who, joining Pulaski and the life¬ 
guards, made the terrible charge, which cleaving the 
enemy’s ranks like a thunderbolt, and scattering terror 
and dismay in their track, almost changed the for¬ 
tunes of the day. 

It was toward the close of January, 1773. The day 
was one of the most tempestuous of the season; the 
snow already lay more than a foot deep, and was still 
falling fast; while the icy wind roared wildly over 
the landscape. The rude huts of the soldiers were 
half buried in the deep drifts. Few persons were 
visible in the camp, except the senlries pacing to ami 
fro, or an officer hurrying across the open space to 
pay a visit. As the morning wore on, faster and still 
faster descended the snow, until the prospect was 
fairly obscured by the thick falling flakes: and the 
scene became dismal and melancholy beyond con¬ 
ception. Not a soul was now seep abroad. 

As the hour of dinner arrived, however, four or 
five persons were observed moving in the direction 
of head-quarters; for it was the practice of Washing¬ 
ton to invite a select number of officers to his table 
each day; and to share the hospitalities of the com- 
mander-in-ehief was the errand on which these indi¬ 
viduals were now bent. Tbe residence of the general 
was a small, two-story dwelling, only one degree 
more commodious than the marquees of his officers. 
Nor did his table boast of anything but the plainest 
fare. For this lie made an apology on the present 
occasion. 

“You see, gentlemen,” lie said, glancing at the 
single round of beef, which constituted the only 
course for the occasion, “we have no luxuries to 
boast of; but I hope patriotism, if not hunger will 
sweeten the dish. Captain Mowbry, I am glad to 
see you safe home from your forage. It is not my 
wish to have provisions taken by force of arms, if it 
can be avoided; but until Congress changes the com- 
missarait department, or we get golden guineas like 
the royal generals, I fear we shall have to starve, 
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unless we seize what we require.” And, as the i 
great leader pronounced these words, he sighed. i 
The conversation soon became general, and turned | 
naturally on the deplorable condition of the camp. \ 
“Of the seventeen thousand men, who nominally; 
compose our army,” said the surgeon general, who ; 
was present, “scarcely five thousand are fit for duty.; 
The fever daily grows worse, in spite of all we can ; 
do. Indeed, so long as the men are half starved,; 
aad half clothed, all our medicines will prove of no ; 
avail.” And he too sighed at the melancholy pros¬ 
pect. * 

“What if the British should come out and attack 
us?” said Mowbry. “I heard rumors of such an 
enterprise in my forage, but fortunately our strength 
is overrated, and I think Howe’s caution will scarcely 
allow him to make the attempt.” 

“I agree with you,” said Washington: “and God 
knows we have enough to contend against, without 
having a battle on our hands. My heart bleeds for 
my poor fellows. I saw one, this morning, standing 
sentry, who had neither a decent coat nor breeches; 
some one, however, had lent him an overcoat, but 
as the wind occasionally blew this aside, 1 saw the 
rags in which he shivered; he had no shoes either, 
and, as he walked bis round, blood frequently marked 
his steps. But I have faith in Heaven, and this sup¬ 
ports me.” 

There was a solemn pause, and then a general 
officer remarked. “While we suffer thus, the royal 
troops enjoy every comfort in the city.” 

“Yes,” said Washington, “and the officers indulge 
in constant festivities. I hear,” he added, with as 
much of a smile as ever lighted his face in that dark 
period of trouble, “that our gallant foes are quite 
successful in their onslaughts on female hearts, more 
in fact than they have always been in more bloody 


undertakings. There is a whisper that Miss Ship- 
pen and the accomplished Adjutant General, Major 
Andre, are about to marry; but a more certain report 
is that Major Despencer was united, last night, to 
Miss Douglass, a beauty and Lei esprit, and moreover 
the heiress of one of the handsomest fortunes in this 
state.” 

This intelligence, though less startling to Mowbry 
than perhaps to our readers, nevertheless called every 
drop of blood from the cheek of our hero. He saw 
an impassable gulf now raised between him and her 
he loved. “It is true then,” he said, “she has loved 
this rival all along: now, at last, I know why she 
never cared to inquire for me when I lay wounded, 
and apparently dying a year ago ” 

Words cannot tell how crushing this blow was to 
Mowbry. In spite of what the nurse had said, he 
hoped secretly that Kate was not about to marry 
Despencer; and as time %vore on, and he heard no 
more of the match, this hope grew almost to a cer¬ 
tainty. But now, at one blow, the whole fabric of 
happiness, he had been building for a year, was 
thrown down. 

Washington’s eyes happened to rest on Mowbry at 
this moment, and noticing the latter’s extreme pale¬ 
ness, he suddenly recollected that Mr. Stanley was 
the uncle of our hero, and as quickly understood all 
that was passing in Mowbry’s heart. The reckless¬ 
ness of the latter in battle was now explained. He 
felt deeply pained to have been the cause of imparting 
this pang, and, as he divined that society was the best 
thing Mowbry wished for at this moment, he rose and 
broke up the party. 

As our hero passed to his marquee, the tempest 
roared wilder than ever; but the storm without was a 
calm to that which raged in his soul. 

Cm tit? rnwrT.TTnn;n.\ 
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ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

THE DAUGHTER OF AARON BURIl. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


(The following passage, from Mr. Peteraon’a new work, . 
narrates one of the moit romantic Incidents in American j 
history, and pay a a deserved tribute to one of the most ex* [ 
traordinary women of the republic. Just now, moreover, 
'when the public mind is absorbed with Mexican affairs, on 
account of what ore believed to have been Burr’s designs 
on Mexico, will provo interesting.] 

After his duel with Hamilton, Burr was n desperate 
man. The pountry pronounced the death of Hamilton 
a virtual assassination. New York and New Jersey 
each indicted Burr for homicide; and be, who had 
lately traversed the Union amid the acclamations of 
crowds, now skulked from his nalivo slate with a price 
set upon his head. His term as Vico President had 
expired, and his party cast him out with loathing and 
scorn. His fortune was squandered, his business as 
a lawyer gone. He wandered for some lime over the 
Western states. Ordinary men would have yielded, 
Without a further struggle, to fate. But Burr, in the 
vastness of his adventurous mind, now conceived a 
project whose magnitude carries tho imagination back 
to tho times when Pizarro plundered tho Incas, when 
Cortez pul n king to ransom, whoa cities wero sacked 
by the freo rovers of tho seas. 

Far away to the South-west, a thousand miles be¬ 
yond tho Mississippi, lay a vast and wealthy empire, 
governed by tyrants whom the pcoplo hated, and de¬ 
fended by troops whom soldiers should despiso. For 
centuries tho riches of that kingdom had been tho 
theme of travellers. Her mines wero inexhaustible, 
and had flooded Europe with gold. Her nobles en¬ 
joyed tho revenues of emperors. Her capital city 
was said to blaze with jewels. It was known to look 
down on the lake into whoso waters tho unhappy 
Ganlnmozin had cast tho treasures of that long lino 
of native princes of which ho was I he last. Men 
dreamed of that magnificent city as Aladdin dreamed 
of his palaces, as Columbus of Cnlhary. Costly 
statues, vessels of gold and silver, jewels of untold 
value, troops of the fairest Indian girls for slaves, all 
that tho eye delighted in, or the heart of man could de¬ 
sire, it was currently declared would form tho plunder 
of Mexico. A bold adventurer, commanding an army 
of Anglo-Saxon soldiers, could possess himself of tho 
empire In less than a twelve-month. Tho times were 
favorable to tho enterprise. Tho priesthood through¬ 
out Mexico was disa flee led, and would gladly lend its 
aid to any conqueror who secured its privileges; and 
tho priesthood then, os now, exercised a paramount 
Influence ovor the weak and superstitious Moxioans. 
America, too, was thought to be on tho eve of a 
Spanish war, when the contemplated expedition might 


I easily bo fitted out at Now Orleans. Burr saw the 
j glittering prize and resolved to seize it. Ho was an 
I outcast in his native country, but lie would become 
the ruler of a prouder land. Ho would conquer ibis 
gorgeous realm. Ho would realize in tho new world, 
as Napoleon in tho old, a dream of roinanco. He 
would surround his throne with dukes and marshal* 
and princes of the empire. The pomp of chivalry, 
tho splendors of tho East should bo revived in hi* 
gorgeous court. And when ho had founded this em¬ 
pire, and girt his throne with these now Paladins, he 
would look back with scorn on tho country which 
had cast him off And who know what further con¬ 
quests ho might achieve? Realms equally rich, and 
oven more easy of spoil opened to the South, to whose 
conquest his successors, if not himself might aspire. 
Perhaps nothing would check his victorious banner 
until ho had traversed tho continent, and stood on that 
bold and stormy promontory whero tho contending 
waters of tho Allanlio and Pacific lash around Cape 
Horn. * 

Such were tho dreams of Burr. lie proceeded at 
once to realize them. Ho sounded men in high sta¬ 
tion, and from many met encouragement. Officer* 
of rank eagerly embraced tho enterprise; politician* 
of commanding influence united themselves to hi* 
party. Tho adventure dazzled young and ardent tem¬ 
peraments. Hundreds held themselves in readiness to 
join tho expedition as soon as war should bo declared, 
and funds wore secretly provided in our Eastern cities 
to forward this romantic enterprise. In tho private 
papers of some of our most distinguished families, 
rests amplo evidence of the magnitude and brilliancy 
of this plot. 

It was at this period that Burr met Blennnrlmssctt, 
an Irish gentleman of fortune, who bad purchased 
nnd settled on an island in tho Ohio river. Tin’s little 
spot bloomed, under his culture, like tho enchanted 
gardens of the Hespcrides. Here, surrounded by ft 
lovely wifo and family, ho had passed several year?, 
dividing his time between literature and domestic 
case. But tho fascination of Burr soon transmuted the 
character of his host, until tho hitherto quiet student 
was fired with dreams of immortal glory. Ill’s man¬ 
sion soon bccama the rendezvous of tho bold spirits 
whom Burr had enlisted in his enterprise; and the 
magic of music, united to tho oharmsof lovoly women, 
threw a romantic fascination around tho spot. The 
coolest minds could not withstand tho intoxication 
of that momont. Amid the pauses of tho danco, ihfl 
enthusiast adventurers talked of tho bannors, ombroi- 
dorod by fair hands, under which they woro to march 
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to conquest; while the softer sex discussed, half jost* 
ingly, half earnestly, the gay dresses they were to 
rustle ot their futuro court. But to this bewildering 
dream there catno a sudden awakening. An arrange¬ 
ment hnd boon made with Spain, and the government, 
apprized of the enterprise of Burr, sent its emissaries 
to arrest him. He fled, and with him, BIcnnerhassett, 
From that hour the fniry island became a desert, and 
its once lonely possessor a beggar and outcast. Deso¬ 
lation soon brooded over the hcarlh-stono which the 
wife and mother had cheered with her smiles. A 
few months elapsed, and the traveller passing lhal 
island, heard the long grass whistling in the ruins, and 
raw the wild fox look forth from his hole unscored. 

Burr did not, however, abandon hisdarlingschcmc. 
Deserted by nine-tenths of his adherents, he stilt re¬ 
fused to despair, but collecting a small body of men 
began to descend the Ohio, Ho had purchased a tract 
of land in Louisiana, whore ho resolved lo form a 
settlement, which, in time, might become a depot 
from which to direct an attack oil Mexico, if a fa¬ 
vorable opportunity should occur. But, as he pro¬ 
ceeded, the country began to bo alarmed. Rumors 
were in circulation that ho intended to dismember the 
Union by separating the South-western states from 
the rest of the confederacy. At length his progress 
was stopped by the authorities. IIo was arrested on 
a charge of high treason, and sent to Virginia for trial, 
uodc^b 0 escort of q party of dragoons. 

The jiistory of this country affords no parallel to the 
extraordinary rovcrsc9 of fortuno which had befallen 
Barr; and the mind can discover nothing to which to 
liken it, except in the ovents of Eastern story, where, 
by the same turn of tho wheel, the camel-driver rises 
lo a monarch, and tho sultan sinks to a slave. But a 
few years before, and ho had been the popular idol, 
filling the second ofllco of tho nation, living with 
the splendor and munificence of a prince: now the 
m6anest thief who dodged tho officers of justice in 
some low alley, would not have bartered situations 
with him. His adherents were scattered to all quar¬ 
ters. Every man thought only cf saving himself. It 
was believed that ho would bo convicted, guilty or 
not guilty: nnd, ns in all popular tumults, pratended 
informers were not wanting. The public did not stop 
lo inquire into his real purposes. One universal voice 
of reprobation rose up from East to West, from North 
to South, crying out for the blood of tho traitor who 
hid ventured to plot the dismemberment of his coun¬ 
ty. His few remaining friends bent before the fury 
of ihe storm. Even his son-in-law, Governor Alston, 
of South Carolina, shrank from his side in this crisis. 
One individual alone clung to him in his hour of trial: 
need wo say it was a woman, the only daughter of the 
teemed? ] 

If thero is a redeeming feature in the character of 
Burr, it is to bo found in his love for that child. From j 
her earliest years, ho had educated her with a caro to j 
which wo look in vain for a parallel among histeo- j 
temporaries. She grow up, in consequence, no ordi- 
titry woman. Beautiful beyond most of her sex, | 
accomplished as few females at that day were accoin- j 
plished, displaying to her family and friends a fervor j 
°f affection which not even every woman is capable * 


of, tho chnractor of Theodosia Burr has long been 
regarded almost as wo would regard that of a hcroino 
of romance. Her love for her father partook of tho 
purity of a belter world: holy, deep, unchanging, it 
reminds us of tho alTection which n celestial spirit 
might bo supposed to entertain for a parent, cast down 
from Heaven for shnring in the sin of the “Son of tho 
Morning.” No sooner did she hear of her father's 
arrest than she flow to his side. There is nothing in 
human history more touching than the hurried letters, 
blotted with tears, in which she announced her daily 
progress to Richmond, for sho was too weak to travel 
with tho rapidity of the mail; and even tho character 
of Burr borrows a momentary halo from hers when 
we peruse his replies, in which, forgetting his peril, 
and relaxing the stern front ho assumed toward his 
enemies, ho labors only to quiet her fears and inspiro 
her with confidence in his acquittal. Ho even writes 
from his prison in n tone of gaiety, jestingly regretting 
that his accommodations for her reception oro not 
more elegant. Once, and once only, does ho melt; 
and then it is to tell her, that, in the event of tho 
worst, ho will die worthy of himself. 

Tho trial of Burr was on event that struck every 
imaginative mind. Tho prisoner had been the Vico 
President of tho nation. His crime was tho most flag¬ 
rant known to the law. His country was tho accuser. 
He was arraigned before tho supremo tribunal of tho 
nation, and the judge who presided was the highest 
dignitary of that high court. Tho magnitude of the 
charges, tho number of persons involved in tho plot, 
tho former high stnnding and extraordinary fortunes 
of tho accused, all these combined had fastened the 
attention of Ihe community on his trial, and, as it 
progressed, tho nation stood gazing on in breathless 
suspense. Never beforo or since has this country 
witnessed such an array of talent in nny public cause. 
Thero was the chief justice, learned, dignified, incor* 
ruplible. There was Wirt, brilliant and showy, but 
less known to fame then, than he was destined after¬ 
ward to becomo. Thero was Martin, quick, keen, 
armed at all points. There wero Hay, Randolph, 
and a host of others, renowned for legal acumen and 
forensic skill. And there, too, was the accused, pre¬ 
eminent amid lhal bright array, inferior to nono in 
intellect, superior to nil in Ihe magnitude of his re¬ 
sources. Novor, indeed, did tho vast ability of Burr 
shine with more resplendent lustre IIo fell Ihe full 
peril of his situation. Tho slake was life or death. 
He was arraigned by a powerful foe: the executive 
itself wns secretly busy against him: tho jury regarded 
him with prejudice. Yet ho stood up against this 
combination of dangers cool, ready, stout of heart. 
Ho fought every inch of ground with a skill and per¬ 
severance which resulted in the total rout of his foes. 
Without adducing a witness for the defenco, ho suf¬ 
fered his case to go to tho jury, who acquitted him at 
once. 

But his country still refused to believe him inno¬ 
cent. Though stout old Truxton had testified in his 
favor, though Jackson had seen nothing wrong in 
Burr’s project, but agreed to favor it, tho popular 
voice continued to regard him as a traitor, whom 
accident atone had prevented from dismembering the 
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Union. But that A man of sense and ability should 
entertain such a notion, relying for aid on associates 
whom lie kncV would countenance no treason, is a 
preposterous and insane supposition. As ho said on 
his death-bed, he might as well have attempted to 
seize the moon and parcel it out among his followers. 

The real secret of the popular belief is to be found 
in the character of Burr. Jn him tho elements which 
make great and good men wore strangely mixed up 
with those in which wo may suppose tho spirits of 
evil to pride theinsclvos. lie was brave, affable, 
munificent, of indomitnblo energy, of signal persever¬ 
ance. In his own person ho combined two opposite 
natures. He was studious but insinuating, dignified 
yet seductive. Success did not intoxicate, nor re¬ 
verses dismay him. Turning to the other aspect of 
his character, these great qualities sank into insigni- 
ficanco besido his evil ones. Ho was a profligate in 
morals, public and private. He was selfish, ho was 
artful, a master in dissimulation, treacherous, cold- 
hearted. What Sallust said of Catalino might, with 
equal propriety,bo said of him: “cupidus voluplatutn 
glorias ciipidior." Subtle, intriguing, full of promises, 
unsparing of means, regardless of consequences, ho 
•hot upward in popularity with astonishing velocity; 
but, a skeptic in honesty, a Boomer of all things noblo 
and good, ho fniled to secure tho public confidence, 
and fell headlong from his dizzy eminence. Hero ties 
tho secret of his ruin; there was nothing in his cha¬ 
racter to which the great heart of the people could 
attach itself in love; but they shrank from him in 
mistrust, as from a cold and glittering serpent. Tho 
public rarely errs in an estimate like this. 

After his trial Burr went abroad virtually a banished 
man. He was still full of his schemes against the 
Spanish provinces; but in England ho met no encou¬ 
ragement, that nation being engaged in the Peninsular 
war. Ho afterward visited France, whero his peti¬ 
tions were equally disregarded, the emperor being 
-engrossed in tho continental wars. Hero his funds 
failed. Ho became miserably poor. Ilo had no friend 


I to whom to apply, but was forced to borrow, on one 
occasion, a eoupto of sous from a cigar woman ata 
corner of tho street. 

At last ho returned to New York, but in how dif. 
ferent a guise from the days of his glory. No canaoo 
thundered at his coming, no crowds thronged along the 
quay. Mon gazed suspiciously on him as ho walked 
along, or crossed the street to avoid him like one 
> having tho pestilence. But ho was not, he thought, 
| wholly doeolato. His daughter still lived; his hetti 
[ yearned to clasp her again to his bosom. She left 
( Charleston accordingly to meet him. But though 
| more than thirty years have since elapsed, no tidings 
| of the pilot-boat in which she sailed hnvo ever been 
| received. Weeks grow into months, and monihj 
| glided into years; yet her father and husband watched 
(in vain for her coming. Whether tho vessel perished 
[ by conflagration, whothcr it foundered in a gale, or 
( whether it was taken by pirates and all on board 
j murdered, will never bo known until that great day 
( when the deep shall give up its dead. 

| It is said this last blow broko the heart of Burr, tod 
»that, though in public he maintained a proud cquani- 
| mity, in private tears would force themselves down 
' his furrowed checks. He lived thirty years after this 
i event, but, in his own words, felt severed from tho 
» human race. He had neither brother, nor sister, dot 
i child, nor lineal descendant. No man called him by 
i the endearing titlo of friend.- The weight,o£foor- 
! score years was on his brow. Ho was racked by 
! disease. At last death, so long desired, came, bot 
! it found him, it is said, in a miserable lodging, tod 
1 alone. Was there ever such a retribution! 

! In the burial place of Princeton College are three 
! graves. Two side by side, are surmounted by marble 
[ tablets, recording the virtues of those who sleep bclosr, 

! nnd who died presidents of that august inslitutic®. 

[ They aro the tombs of tho father and grand fathered 
[Burr. At thoir feet, and partially bot ween, is a third 
[ grave, but without headstone, unlrimraed,and sunket 
in. There rests Aaron Burr! 
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THE TRAITOR'S REWARD.* 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ OATH OF 
MARION,” “ AGNES COURTENAY,” . &C. 

, “Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of earlV time; 

And feelings, roused in life’s first day,. 

Glow in the line and prompt the lay.” Scott. 

CHAPTER I.*-pTHE OLD COLONY HOUSE. 

In a secluded court in. Boston, but within 
a,, stone’s throw of the public street, stands a 
stately mansion of a day long gone by. A 
narrow covered alley leads from the crowded 
highway to .this quiet enclosure. Before you 
rises an antique edifice with a wide hall run¬ 
ning through its centre, the massive portal 
being approached by a majestic flight of grey 
stone steps. A few venerable elms throw their 
cool shadows over the moss-covered roof, and 
keep the grass of the pavements, perennially 
green. The transition from the busy street 
without to this refreshing old court within is 
truly magical. You are carried back at once 
into the past. You give reins to the imagina¬ 
tion. Brocades rustle, diamond shoe-buckles 
flash; in the light, swords jingle, the stately 
minuet is danced, and beaux and belles go by 
in all the ceremonious but lofty gallantry of the 
age. .There too are seen the historic characters, 
who have left their impress upon succeeding 
times::patriots, whose blood watered the soil 
of our liberties, and royal warriors whose tombs 
have’stood for half a eentury in the gloom of 
Westminster Abbey. 

-.It. was toward; the close of the winter of 
1775, that this mansion was thrown open for 
a grand entertainment. Up those dark stone 
steps poured a, continual stream of high-born 
and lovely dames. .Within, the rooms were in 
a blaze, of. light, for two immense chandeliers 
of, glass multiplied the glare, which was again 

.^Entered According, to Act'of Congress in. the 
District Court, for the Eastern District of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, by Charles J. Peterson, in the vear 1847, 


reflected back in a thousand ways from the 
jewels of the fair guests. In the wide hall the 
band of his excellency, General Gage, was sta¬ 
tioned; and the rich strains of martial music 
rolled around in superb volume. Officers of 
the royal army crowded the apartments, brilliant 
with scarlet and gold; civilians were intermixed • 
in the throng, attired in a scarcely less splendid 
manner; and fair and lustrous forms floated by, 
the matchless beauty of whose complexions, and 
the high-bred tone of whose manners we look 
for—alas! in vain—in this more free and dege¬ 
nerate time. 

Still, even there, where each seethed lovely, 
there was one.who-struck all spectators as pre¬ 
eminently so. She was a young lady of about 
eighteen; her complexion dazzlingly fair, such as . 
is rarely seen out of New England; tall in form, 
yet exquisitely proportioned; her every move¬ 
ment grace and dignity. Something of sportive¬ 
ness mingled with the usual lofty and dignified 
expression of her face. The dress she wore, of 
the fashion then in vogue, revealed the white and 
rounded shoulders, as well as the full beauties of 
her snowy arms; and as she glided through' the . 
stately figures of the minuet—which she was at 
thi3 moment engaged in dancing—all eyes were 
bent on her, attracted alike by her wonderful 
beauty, and by the elegance of her movements. 

“Who can. that charming creature be^ Con¬ 
way? I am so late an arrival that I really do 
not know half -the beauties here; much less this 
one, though she is dancing with my cousin.” 

The speaker was a young.mam of strikingly 
handsome appearance, attired: in the dress of a 
civilian; and the person he accosted, a gentle¬ 
man some years lri3 senior, wore also a citizen’s 
garb. ... 

“ Ah ! Howell is that you?.I had not seen you 
before,” he cried, ** That is la belle Symmes, 
Don’t you remember her father ? —a true gentle¬ 
man of the old school. We all think here that 
she dances divinely^ but I suppose you have 
seen equal grace abroad”’ 

Never, 5 ’ answered the young man emphati¬ 
cally. , ■ 
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“ Shall I get her permission to present you?” 
asked Mr. Conway. “ You know it is our custom, 
here for a gentleman to be chosen a3 a lady’s 
partner for the evening, and he alone dances 
with her and occupies her time; but as Captain 
Howell is your relative, there will be no danger 
of a duel if you do cheat him of a few minutes 
chat with his lady love.” 

“What! is Ned engaged to her?” asked the 
young man in some surprise. 

“I hope not,” replied Mr. Conway, in a low 
voice, “for I don ’t think he is good enough for 
her, begging your pardon for speaking thus of 
your somewhat over-gay relative; but the thing 
looks suspicious: Miss Symmes and my wife are 
intimate, but on this subject la belle Isabel is. 
very reserved, and so we suspect her. How¬ 
ever, if it is a betrothal, it is very proper you 
should know your future relative; and if it is 
not, win her, my lad, for she will be an heiress, 
and is as good as she is beautiful.” 

“I should scarcely, care to, interfere with 
Ned, 31 said our hero, “though we don’t hit 
well together.” 

The minuet was now over, and Capt. Howell, 
having led his partner to a seat, had taken his 
place beside her, when Mr. Conway and our 
hero approached. A close observer might have 
noticed a slight contraction of the brows as the 
captain saw his more handsome relative intro¬ 
duced to Miss Symmes, but this expression was 
speedily thrown off, and a bland smile succeeded. 
The lady was in high spirits, and the conversa¬ 
tion became very animated. 

.“You must be careful of your idioms, Miss 
Symmes,” said the captain, at last, with a touch 
of .ill-concealed sarcasm, as he noticed the easy 
grace with which his relative monopolized most 
of the conversation. “My cousin has just re¬ 
turned from abroad, and imports sayings and 
compliments of the latest mode.” 

“Indeed, Ned,” said our hero,, laughingly, 
“you need not be jealous; for we civilians 
never pretend to half the graces of you gentle¬ 
men of the army.” 

“ Oh! well, don’t quarrel,” said the sprightly 
Isabel, perhaps a little piqued lest what the cap¬ 
tain had said should prove true. “Mr. Howell 
must take us provincials as we are, with all our 
homely expressions and plain manners. And as 
for him, he must not imagine all the ladies are 
in love with him if they happen to listen to his 
European gossip; for the truth is, we Bostonians 
are a people of excitement, and go wild after the 
latest novelty, whether it he.a monkey show or 
a traveller from abroad.” 

With these words she' rose a3 if to. break off 
the conversation; but our hero, piqued in turn 


at the effect he saw his cousin’s remark had 
produced, resolved to maintain his ground. He 
said— 

“I wish I dare be as vain as you imply, and 
that is a wish I rarely had occasion for abroad: 
Europe may have more of courts, but she. has 
less of beauty than my native land; for I beg 
you to believe. Miss Symmes, that I have come 
back a better patriot than I went abroad.” 

This was spoken with so much fervor that the 
proud beauty could not doubt its truth; and with 
some interest she asked, 

“How long were you abroad?” 

“Five years. And, by the bye, my vanity is 
more hurt by your forgetfulness of me than it 
would'be pleased by the smile3 of half the fair 
dames here.” 

“Why? Were we ever acquainted?” said 
Isabel, raising her fan with which she had been 
carelessly tapping her fingers. 

“ Ho you remember, near your old homestead 
in the country, the gray, moss-covered manse? 
And have you forgotten the little boy that used 
to live there, years, years ago?” 

“What! Was good old Parson Adams your 
guardian ? And was it you who used to bring 
me the earliest violets? Oh! I remember the 
day you fell from the apple-tree and caught on 
the spikes of the wall—I remember bow I ran' 
home crying and frightened half to death—and 
when I returned with Mr. Adams we met you 
coming, for somebody had lifted you down. 
You had run the spike through your hand, but 
as the excellent doctor had often told you 
how dangerous climbing -was, you thrust your 
wounded hand into your pocket on recognizing 
us, and to all his half frantic inquiries—for I 
had alarmed him as much as myself—you kept 
replying that you were not hurt, until at last he 
forcibly pulted your hand from its hiding-place, 
and discovered it all bloody. I recollect I nearly 
fainted.” 

<.“1 hope the old acquaintance will now be re¬ 
newed!” said our hero.. 

“ Well, now, that will depend on circum¬ 
stances,” said Isabel, archly. “The most 
agreeable boys generally make the stupidest 
men.” 

“But at least you’ll let me try to be agreea¬ 
ble?” 

‘“Alas! can I help it? It’s the unfortunate 
position of our.sex, that we must be civil even 
when plagued to death. A man, if he finds a 
lady tiresome, leaves her: but, with us, the 
duller the company, the more we must tax our 
brains.. Oh! yes, you may try; but whether 
you ’ll .succeed or not is a different affair.” 

“Pray, have some mercy on me,” cried our 
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hero gaily, but deprecatingly. “ I am provoked 
to lose the good opinion of any sensible person, 
and I positively am not so stupid as you would 
make me out.** 

“Did I say you were stupid?” said Isabel, 
opening and shutting her fan coquettishly as she 
spoke. “I retract my words then—you have 
shown you can flatter very prettily, and no 
stupid man can do that.” 

“ How did I flatter you ?” 

“I think you called me sensible,did you not? 
Now to have said I was beautiful would not 
have been half so delightful, for I am told that 
every day: but to be called sensible, when all 
the world declares me giddy, is charming! I 
hope I am duly grateful.” 

There was something in the tone with which 
she spoke these words, as well as in the curtsy 
with which she accompanied them, that con¬ 
veyed to our hero’s mind the impression that 
she was politely quizzing him. He answered a 
little warmly, 

“Indeed I spoke my true sentiments—I was 
honest.” 

“Very excellent,” cried Isabel, with a gay 
laugh, but a color somewhat heightened, “yon 
first flatter and then affirm to it. These are 
some of the foreign graces of which you spoke, 
Captain Howell 1” she said, turning to the latter 
individual. 

For some time she rattled on thus, occasionally 
diverging to speak of other parties in the room in 
a half playful, half sarcastic manner. One old 
lady was so proud of her blood, the gay creature 
declared, that if told father Adam had soiled his 
hands with labor she would disavow him. Gen. 
Burgoyne, she said epigramatically, had scarce 
wit enough for one poor brain, but conceit suffi¬ 
cient for the whole town. 

“We shall be very good friends, I assure you,” 
she said at last to our hero. “That is if you 
behave yourself and don’t attempt to compli¬ 
ment me again. I hate false flattery, and pride 
myself on my frankness.” 

“I would give the world to know your opinion 
of me,” he whispered in reply. 

“Oh! he wishes me to draw his character,” 
she cried aloud, turning to Captain Howell, 
who had played the part of an unnecessary 
third during most of the conversation. “Hear 
it then. Remember you have brought it on 
yourself,” she said, archly lifting her finger. 
“In looks, you are a very respectable giant, 
and would make a-good porter: in manners, 
you are so so, your cousin is our ne plus ultra , 
take him for a model 5 for a half hour’s chat you 
are positively agreeable,” here she paused with 
roguish mischief dancing in her eyes, and then 


added, “hut it is because you let a lady rattle 
on all in her own way.” 

There was a piquancy, a graceful freedom, in 
Isabel’s conversation that was irresistibly fasci¬ 
nating to one, who, for two years, had been 
accustomed to the staid formality of English 
society: it brought back to our hero the recol¬ 
lection of the Parisian salons. Besides, in this 
last jesting description of himself there was just 
enough favorable criticism to flatter him, and 
just enough unfavorable to make him ambitious 
of altering this part of her opinion. Hence he 
answered gaily. 

“Since you have abused me thus, you must 
dance with me out of pity, or I' shall die of 
: despair.” 

“Then, since I would not like to be sum¬ 
moned by a coroner’s jury, I must do penance, 
I suppose.” 

As she spoke she tendered him her fingers, 
and nodding gaily to Captain Howell, suffered 
our hero to lead her to the floor. Perhaps her 
new partner was the most handsome man in 
the room, and he certainly danced in a manner 
that awoke the envy of the men, and that wa3 
a day when every gentlemen danced well. A 
murmur of approbation followed the perform¬ 
ance. 

Captain Howell meantime stood eyeing our 
hero with no pleasant aspect. The captain had 
long admired Isabels beauty and fortune, and 
was just'beginning to regard himself as her 
favored suitor, when his cousin returned from 
abroad. Though at the head of the mode in 
Boston, he felt our hero’s superiority to himself 
in all points except fashion, and hence had stu¬ 
diously avoided introducing to Isabel one who 
might prove a dangerous rival. How was he 
vexed then to find that our hero had not only 
made her acquaintance, but appeared to have 
gained more ground in an hour than he had 
done in a year! He over-rated, however, the 
favor which his cousin really enjoyed; though 
the captain’s mistake was natural; for it was so 
unusual a thing for a lady to dance with anyone 
but her partner, that he was not unreasonable 
in supposing Isabel was half in' love with his 
cousin already. But, on her part, the action 
had only been the result of her impulsive and 
independent character. 

The captain, therefore, in a fit of pique, 
attached himself to another lady, a celebrated 
beauty and heiress; and Hence, for the rest of the 
evening, Isabel and our hero were necessarily 
together. Their childish acquaintance gave them 
the footing of old friends, though Isabel took care 
by an occasional saucy remark, that our hero 
should not presume on her present familiarity.' 
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Hence, when they parted, he went home puz¬ 
zled to tell what she thought of him. On the j 
whole, after being awake an hour, he came to ; 
the conclusion she had only been amusing her- | 
.self with him, and. so he heroically resolved to j 
forget her; yet, strange to say, he dreamed of ; 
nothing but Isabel all night, and woke up in the j 
morning positively in love with her. 

CHAPTER II.-THE VICTIM. 

“I am afraid I acted like a fool last night,” 
was Captain Howell's reflection at his toilet 
next morning, te for when Isabel flirted with ray 
good cousin, I betrayed my pique. However I 
have still the odd trump in my hand, if I only 
play the game aright: and with my fashion and 
eclat need not surely fear this raw relative of 
mine. Faith, I’ll have Isabel in spite of him. j 
But I must bring the affair to a close soon, for 
living the life of a man of fashion drains one’s 
' purse miraculously, and my last acres will have 
to go before long. Ere old Symmes knows of j 
my ruin I must get the marriage over, or I shall 
have him, in spite of his present fancy for me, 
forbidding the banns.” 

He stopped until he had completed a very 
- delicate task, nothing less than the tying of his 
lace cravat: then, his thoughts being freed from 
that important business, he resumed his reflec¬ 
tions, half aloud. 

’s lucky I resigned my commission before 
these troubles began to thicken, for I could not 
now retire with honor; and Isabel I see has 
gone mad on patriotism, and would refuse a 
monarch who was not on the provincial side. 
For my part, so as I get through my scrapes, I 
care not whether King George or Sam Adams 
rules. ' But I must do one thing, and this very 
day tooI must get rid of my little affair with 
that pink of a country girl. Poor Ellen !—but 
it can’t be helped. I do believe I love the child 
better than I ever have loved any one before, 
but it is a weakness to let one’s feelings come 
in the way of one’s advancement. I will see 
her at once, and break the news to her. After 
that. I’ll besiege her richer, though scarce pret¬ 
tier rival in form. A man must grow moral 
when he marries, heigho!” 

This soliloquy will give the reader a very 
accurate idea of Captain Howell, who was that 
too cpmmon character in fashionable life, a cold 
and heartless profligate. As yet, however, he 
had done nothing which is considered villainy 
by the world: lie was only a false friend, a 
gamester, and a seducer. Strange! that these 
gentlemanly sins, as they are called, should go 
unpunished, while the theft of the poor widow 
who steals a loaf for her starving children is 


promptly visited by the law. But there is a God 
above, who treasures up for a day of judgment; 
and sometimes even in this life visits his ven¬ 
geance on the rich transgressor. 

Far different was our hero’s character. But 
this we shall leave to be told in the course of 
our story. Suffice it to say that he and the 
captain, though cousins, had seen comparatively 
little of each other; the one being some years 
the elder, and having entered on his career of 
fashionable life, at the time when our hero was 
about going to Europe to finish his studies. 
Since the latter’s return the relatives had met 
occasionally, but, as our hero said, their tastes 
did not harmonize. 

Any one familiar with the localities of Boston, 
will have noticed in Clarke street, not far from 
its intersection with Hanover street, a goodly 
old frame building, with its gable end fronting 
the highway. Seventy years ago the vicinity 
was a common, and that mansion stood alone, 
surrounded by a pretty garden. Thither, on 
the day we write of, Captain Howell took his 
way; for there resided his lovely and unfortu¬ 
nate victim. 

She sat by the window watching. Three 
days, an unusually long period, had elapsed 
since her lover had visited her. Her face was 
leaning on her hands, and her eyes directed 
through the closed Venetian shutters, so as to 
command the street. Ever since early morning 
she had sat thus without motion. At times 
tears would rise to her eyes and steal through 
her fingers: at other times profound sighs agi¬ 
tated her bosom. Suddenly a well known form 
appeared in sight, and starting up with a glad 
cry, she hurried to the door to greet her truant 
lover. 

As she stood there, in her pretty morning 
dress, which, gave a neglige air to the rounded 
and voluptuous outlines of her person, she 
might have sat for a. picture of the Paphian 
Venus. She was scarcely less beautiful than 
Isabel, but her beauty was of a different order. 
The high-born girl had all the loveliness of 
nature, heightened by the graces of intellect 
and education: the humble village* possessed 
no charms except those of physical beauty, and 
a face made eloquent by a loving heart. But 
that face was, of its kind, one of surpassing 
splendor. The large, soft eye whose every glance 
spoke of love; the cheek, where the rose blushed 
in rich and glowing luxuriance : the mouth half 
parted, with its luscious lips and pearly teeth; 
these formed a picture stfch as might have come, 
warm and intoxicating, from the pencil of Titian 
or of Rubens. The person was in keeping with 
this countenence, and was so full and blooming, 
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that it seemed almost bursting from the white 
dress that confined it. If ever there was a type 
of mere earthly beauty, in its highest perfection, 
it was there in that humble village girl. 

Yet there was nothing in her appearance but 
what might have belonged to the chastest of 
her sex. Poor Ellen Manners was more sinned 
against than sinning. Young, ardent and unused 
to the ways of the world, she had fallen a prey 
to the honied words and rank of Captain Howell, 
who, under a promise of marriage, had seduced 
her from her home. She had never loved before, 
and she adored her destroyer even yet. ' In spite 
of neglect, harsh words, and a growing fear that 
she had been utterly deceived, Ellen worshipped 
that vain and selfish man with an adoration only 
equalled by that of a mother for her child. To 
hear his step, to listen to his voice, was to her 
the sweetest music in the world. His air in her 
belief was the impersonation of grace and dig¬ 
nity. The mere thought of being raised to his 
rank by becoming his wife—a hope with which 
she still, poor girl, deluded herself—made her 
tremble with nervous delight: she felt as if, that 
moment, she could die in peace. It would more 
than repay her for all. 

She had left father and mother, and sisters 
whom she dearly loved, left them with no clue 
to her retreat, and with scarcely a word of com¬ 
fort, and during the many months she had been 
absent she had heard of them but once, and they 
never of her. Oh! how she longed to throw her- 
. self into that mother’s arms, declaring herself 
the wife of one so handsome, and of such ele¬ 
vated rank as her lover. She knew that moment 
would be the happiest of her life. Often,*as she 
sat in the twilight, and the fire-side scene at 
home rose before her, she would conjure up this 
picture; and then her loving heart would beat 
tremulously, and glad tears of joy start into her 
eyes. Alas! sweet innocent, thou art in the 
spoiler’s hand, and that much wished for hour, 
with the promise of which he has cheated thee, 
will never be thine. 

Could you have seen her as she stood there 
welcoming her lover, you would have pitied 
her almost to weeping. Her whole face was 
radiant with delight 5 her bosom rose and fell 
with a quick flutter; and her little hands and 
feet trembled with nervous excitement. The 
look of love which melted in those soft, dewy 
eyes was such as would have been cheaply pur¬ 
chased at a king’s ransom. 

“Oh! how glad—how very, very glad I am 
to see you,” she said, holding the door for her 
lover to enter, and when it was closed springing 
into his arms. “ How long you have been away. 
But I know you were busy, or you would have 


come sooner. Dearest, you look worried and 
pale—are you quite well?” 

There was such a look of eager interest in her 
face, such an earnest inquiry in her tone, that 
the conscience of Captain Howell smote him 
when he reflected on the errand on which he 
had come. * 

He parted the fair, golden hair from that 
forehead,' gazed a moment on that lovely and 
beaming countenance, and then kissed her. 

But he did riot relent in his purpose. There 
•was too much at stake, indeed, for him to do 
so.' And he knew that, since the blow was to 
fall, the least delay in dealing it, the better for 
the sufferer. He, therefore, replied— 

“I am worried, Ellen, but not sick, though 
it may end in that if I cannot get rid of my 
anxiety.” 

“What is it, love? Can I do anything for 
you? Your poor, poor brain!” and she would 
have laid his head soothingly on her shoulder, 
but that he resisted. 

“ You can do something, everything tn relieve 
me from my dilemma,” he said. “Return to 
your family, Ellen, and learn to forget me.” 

The girl lifted her head so .suddenly, that 
her hair was thrown Into disorder; while she 
stared with her large eyes at him, curious and 
perplexed, like a half-frightened antelope. 

“ Go home to my mother!” she said, vacantly. 

“Yes! go home—and forget me.” 

“ And forget you ?” she repeated, like one 
whose mind wandered. 

Captain Howell frowned. He saw how ter¬ 
rible the blow would be for her, and like all 
coldly selfish persons, was angry at her for it. 
Ellen noticed his look, and laughed hysterically. 
, “ You cannot mean this,” she said, “you are 
jesting. -You only wish to try my love.” 

She threw her arms around her lover’s neck 
as she spoke, and gazed up into his face with a 
look of sweet, reproachful affection, that made 
him drop his eyes. 

“Ellen,” he replied, disengaging her arms, 
“I am serious. Circumstances have occurred 
which, have made it impossible for me to have 
you here any longer. You had better, there¬ 
fore, return to your friends, who will protect 
you. I will settle on you an annuity of twenty 
pounds sterling-” 

“ And you are not going to marry me ?” asked 
Ellen, starting up and facing her seducer, her 
lips distended, her eyes wild with terror. 

“Going to marry you—certainly, not!” said 
Captain Howell, angrily. “You never thought 
so seriously.” 

“You told me you would marry me,” said 
Ellen, becoming deadly pale. 
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“You were a little fool for believing me,” 
said her lover, still more angrily, for in giving 
way. to passion at what he. would- fain believe 
her unreasonableness,his conscience found some 
justification. And he added brutally, “ men of 
my. rank never mate with village girls. 55, 

Ellen heard these contemptuous words at first 
incredulously, and for nearly a minute gazed at 
the speaker with a fixed, stony look of wonder. 
But the firm glance of Captain Howell In reply, j 
having in it. neither• contradiction nor pity, at ; 
last convinced her of the fatal truth. She saw j 
that all love, and honor on his part were de- j 
parted. 

“ My poor, poor mother P 5 she cried, and with ! 
these words she. fell senseless to the floor. 

Captain Howell stooped; and lifting the inani¬ 
mate form, carried it to a bed : then he placed a 
purse of gold'on the table; and summoning the 
old woman, who acted as servant of all work, 
and who had long been a creature of his own, 
he gave her an intimation of his resolution, in¬ 
formed her of the state of her mistress, and took 
his leave. 

It wa 3 long before Ellen recovered, and when 
she did, her first words were to ask for Captain ! 
Howell. Her companion repeated what he had 
told her, produced the purse of gold, and urged j 
her young mistress to rally her spirits, “for 
there are others as good as the captain and ; 
as handsome. Unless, indeed , 55 she continued, ; 
“•you ehoose to go home to your mother . 55 

Ellen shuddered at the first supposition, and < 
shrank back from the speaker as from some foul 
reptile; but-when the nurse had concluded her ! 
sentence, she said— ! 

“ Go back to my mother—oh! I cannot, cannot : 
do that.' She would spurn me from her door. ; 
But you are not serious , 55 she said, grasping the ; 
old woman’s hand; “Captain Howell does not < 
mean to desert me. Good God 1 what a foul 
thing I* shall be. Oh ! say he loves me still— j 
that he will marry me as he promised—let me j 
see him once more that I may implore him to 
do this , 55 she continued eagerly, “and after that j 
he may kill me. I have no wish to live. But 
don’t send me back to my mother a wicked : 
thing, and no wife. You will bring him here— ! 
I. know you will—say you will, and I will bless 
you forever . 55 

• Even her : companion, though not unused' to 
scenes of crime, and entirely at the interest of 
Captain Howell, was won to some sympathy for 
the poor sufferer. But she said— 

“ It 5 s no use applying to the captain—I know 
him well. He can 5 t marry you if he would, for 
lie is in difficulties, and must marry the rich lady 
they say he is promised to , 55 


“Is she beautiful ? 55 asked Ellen, with sudden 
interest, “ and does she love him 2” 

“ She is very beautiful' and very good, 55 said 
the old woman; “I stood at the gate last night; 
when she alighted at the ball at the grand house, 
of which I told you. The torches of: her foot¬ 
men threw a light on her face, and I had a good 
look at her. Oh! she was. superbly dressed 1 — 
a mint of money must have been spent on her 
robe, and on the diamonds ih: her hair. They 
say she is the richest lady in the-province. 55 

“But does she love him ? 55 repeated Ellen. 

“ To be sure. How can any one help loving so 
handsome and gene/ous a man as the captain V s 

Ellen gave a deep sigh, and was silent fora 
moment; then-she asked— 

“And will he be ruined if he does.not marry 
her ?” 

The old woman saw what was passing in the 
girl’s mind, and answered eagerly, 

“Yes, bless your dear heart! ruined out and 
out; and sent to jail, perhaps, to rot for life. 
He has spent oceans of money here and else¬ 
where—poor- man ! So he must marry her, he 
can’t help it. 55 

Ellen sighed again as if her heart strings were 
parting: then she rose feebly from the bed. 

“I will go to my mother, 55 she said. “Help 
me to lace my boddice again and do up my 
hair. Ah! my poor head, how it aches, 55 and 
she pressed it between both her little hands. 
“I will go to my mother at once—he shall not 
die in jail on my account—she can but turn me 
from her door. And if she does, there is still 
the threshold, from which she cannot drive me 
—even a dog may lie there—I; will cast myself 
on it and die—I wan’t nothing else now in this 
world. 55 

That night, when it was pitch dark, but not 
before, a pale, trembling girl went forth from 
Boston alone and on foot. It was Ellen, carry¬ 
ing her broken heart to die, if allowed, at the 
feet of her mother. 

CHAPTER III.-LEXINGTON. . 

The day after the ball, at as early an hour as 
was admissible, our hero availed himself of the 
permission he had solicited, and called on Isabel. 
The Symmes mansion was a large and imposing 
structure, standing back from the street, and 
elevated on a sort of terrace five or six feet 
above the level of the path. It was of wood, 
as many of the costliest privateedifices of that 
day were: the front being, however, cut in imi¬ 
tation of stone-work. A wide hall ran through 
its centre, with two parlors on each side. Into 
one of these our hero was ushered. 

He was still admiring the gilded cornices 
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and draped windows, elegancies unusual at that 
period even in Boston, when a light foot-fall was 
heard, and Isabel stood before him. She was no 
longer attired in the splendid costume of the pre¬ 
ceding evening; but in her simple muslin dress 
she looked even lovelier than before. Perhaps 
too her beauty was increased by the ingenuous 
blush which mantled her cheek as she recognized 
our hero. She welcomed him, however, with 
high-bred ease, and led the way to a conversa¬ 
tion full of sparkling gaiety. 

At first they convassed the events of the pre¬ 
ceding evening.. But gradually they began to 
speak of their childish acquaintance, and then 
our hero, in compliance with her request, de¬ 
scribed his travels. We do not know whether 
we have, informed the reader that our hero was 
a. man. of more than the ordinary amount of 
intelligence. Isabel was really fascinated by 
his conversation, and had been listening to him 
for a full hour, when Captain Howell’s entrance 
surprised her. Blushing to find how she had 
forgot time, and perhaps fearing that our hero 
might flatter Ifimself on her conduct, she in¬ 
stantly broke into a gay tone of raillery. 

“Ah! Harry,” said the new comer, a little 
uneasy at this tete-a-tete, “I see you have 
the start of me this morning. But such a new 
acquaintance as myself cannot pretend to the 
privileges of an old friend like you.” 

Isabel turned gaily to the speaker and said. 
“Of what do you think he has been talking? 
Of his adventures abroad. He is Munchausen 
come again : for sure no one could be beguiled 
of an hour as I have been, if listening to a mere 
matter of fact narration. You should have beard 
the wonders he has seen, the miracles he has 
gone through—Trenck’s escape from his dun¬ 
geon was nothing to them.” 

If our hero had been flattered by her silent 
attention, he. was now piqued at this air of indif¬ 
ference. “ She is a consummate flirt,” he said 
to himself, “who has been amusing herself at ; 
my expense,” And he colored in indignation. ; 

Perhaps Isabel saw and regretted the effect j 
of her. words: perhaps it was only chance that j 
induced her to add— ; 

“ However, I don’t know that I ought to ques- ; 
tion your cousin’s narrative, though all travellers j 
are said to exaggerate: he used to be the pink j 
of truth-tellers, and I fancy, captain, I should j 
believe him now rather than you, who utter too j 
many pretty flatteries to our sex, to be a man of ; 
strict veracity.” i 

These words restored our hero to his good j 
humor, and he answered in the same spirit. J 

“ It is a pity you are a woman. Miss Symmes, ! 
for. I. cannot challenge you to the duello for J 


j questioning my word. However, I will avenge 
| myself by telling you the dullest things hereafter 
) I can think of.” 

5 “You’ll have no great difficulty in doing 
) that,” retorted the provoking Isabel. “But 
l what if I won’t listen to you?” 

5 “Oh! then I’ll be silent and force you to 
j entertain me.” 

\ “ You ’ll do no such thing, for I’ll put you 

| at piquet with father, and devote myself to the 
\ captain. Dear me!” she cried, turning to this 
| last named individual—“isn’t there any news 
j this morning ?” 

\ “Positively nothing, except political news.?’ 

| “ Shall we have war ?” 

j The captain shook his head; but our hero, 
J seeing she addressed him. also, replied enthu- 
l siastically. 

\ “ I hope so! Ever since my return I have 

| been convinced that we must fight or be slaves! 
’ But I beg pardon, Miss Symmes,” he added im- 

> mediately, “for speaking so warmly : the subject 
\ is one, however, on which I cannot think without 

> feeling.” 

Isabel made no reply, but looked at the cap- 
; tain.- 

\ “ I am not quite so blood-thirsty as you are, 

; Harry,” he said. “ An accommodation is surely 
’ not impossible, and it would, in my opinion, be 
; wicked to resort war while a hope of peace is 
; left. Don’t you think so, Miss Isabel?” 

; This question was adroitly put, for he knew 
t she would coincide ui views so fairly expres- 
: sed. Nor was he mistaken in the result. 

! “ I certainly agree with your cousin,” she 

I said, turning to our hero. “ And I fear, what 
t is principally in the way of an accommodation, 

! 13 the opinion, which the ministry has derived 
I from the noisy declamation of a few demagogues, 

I that the colonists are disloyal at heart and wish 
: for no arrangement, but on the contrary desire 
’ te break with the king and set up a government 
I for themselves.” 

Our hero fancied there was a severity in her 
j tone meant for him, and believing that his cousin 
: was the more fortunate rival, and that hence she 
adopted his views, bowed coldly and dropped the 
| theme, conscious that an injustice had been done 
: him. Shortly after he took his leave, inwardly 
resolving never to repeat his visit. 

But a lover who makes vows when angry is 
sure to break them when he has cooled. The 
' very next day found our hero at Isabel’s, where, 
however, he staid but a few minutes, for the room 
was full of morning ; visiters, and he was already 
sufficiently in love to feel jealous and uncomfor¬ 
table when others monopolized her smiles. A 
third and fourth time he visited her, but, except 
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for a few minutes, always found one or more ac¬ 
quaintances present, his cousin being uniformly 
of the number. Hence, though Isabel’s manner 
was gracious, nay! even friendly, he went away 
dissatisfied with both himself and her: and finally, 
after many struggles, left Boston for his country 
residence, where indeed his presence was greatly 
needed, as he had not been there since his re¬ 
turn from Europe, and his agents were anxious 
to settle up their accounts. 

Determined to conquer what he was now 
firmly convinced was a hopeless passion, he 
gave himself up entirely to business. He soon 
found the calls on his time sufficiently exacting 
to leave little leisure for thoughts of Isabel; for, 
in addition to his own affairs, he had now be¬ 
come inv' 1 cd in public duties. The people, 
seeing a crisis rapidly approaching, had already 
begun to form themselves into armed companies 
and to drill, under the name of minute-men. A 
band of this kind had been mustered in our 
hero’s neighborhood, and he was now solicited 
to take command of it, his education in Europe 
having given him some insight into military 
affairs. 

Thus several months passed, and now the 
middle of April had come. The season was 
unusually advanced, and the prospect of an 
abundant harvest filled the husbandman’s heart 
with joy. Ala3l before the grain that waved 
so greenly was to be garnered, btood and havoc, 
and war was to devastate the land. 

The history of that eventful period is so well 
known, and has been described with such fre¬ 
quency and eloquence, that we shall be excused 
by the reader for hurrying over the events that 
led to the first outbreak, the battle of Lexington. 

Our hero heard of the massacre early in the 
day, and hastily collecting his troop, gallopped 
to the scene of conflict. As he hurried along 
he was met everywhere by signs of tumult and 
alarm. The church-bells were clamoring from 
the village steeples; signal guns were being fired 
to spread the.intelligence; and messengers on 
fleet horses dashed continually by, carrying the 
news of the outbreak to the remoter towns. 
Nearly every farm-house they passed betrayed 
by its confusion, that the possessor either had 
departed, or was about setting forth for the 
scene of the conflict. All classes, as well as 
all ages, seemed to be alike excited. One uni¬ 
versal voice of horror greeted, on all sides, the 
intelligence of the massacre; the rusty fire¬ 
lock was taken down from the kitchen ceiling; 
the shot-pouch and powder-horn were hastily 
girded on; and amid the accompanying tears 
and prayers of Bis family, the colonist set forth 
to avenge the deed of blood. 


As our hero approached the Lexington road, 
the crowd of armed men hastening to the battle¬ 
field, increased: and when he came in sight of 
the retreating troops, quite a considerable force 
had collected to harrass their march. Now con¬ 
cealing themselves behind the hedges and firing 
on the enemy’s flank as he passed, or now gal¬ 
lopping close up to his rear, and checking their 
horses to take deliberate aim, the colonists hung, 
like angry wasps, on the sides of the foe. The 
British, late so haughty, now appeared completely 
humbled. Travel-soiled and dispirited they hur¬ 
ried on, far different in appearance and demeanor 
from the gay and vaunting corps which had tra¬ 
versed the same road in an opposite direction 
that morning. 

Every irregularity in the nature of the ground 
was taken advantage of by the assailants. Here 
a bold husbandman was seen raising his form 
above the profile of a hill, and taking secure 
aim on some officer as the royal troops passed: 
then dodging behind the brow of the acclivity to 
escape the return fire of the foe. There, from 
the roof of his barn, the venturesome farmer 
would pick off a tall grenadier. Occasionally, 

| when the assaults of the colonists became too 
' deadly, the rear-guard would wheel and deliver 
a volley: and sometimes parties were despatched 
on the flank to dislodge a squad of colonists from 
a hedge, fence, or out-house, whence they were 
annoying the foe. 

Our hero entered into the contest at once, and 
with enthusiasm. Fear was a stranger to his 
bosom, and wherever was danger, there he was 
foremost. Charging at the head of his troop 
on the rear of the fugitive foe, he soon became 
conspicuous to their marksmen; but for a long 
time he seemed to bear a charmed life. 

At last, in one assault more daring than any 
preceding one, a ball took effect in his side, and 
he fell senseless from his saddle, and to all ap¬ 
pearance dead. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IY.—THE WOUND. 

When our hero woke to recollection he found 
himself lying on a bed, the curtains of which 
being drawn aside, showed an apartment wholly 
strange to him. Turning his eyes feebly around 
he saw that the room was not only elegantly, but 
luxuriously furnished. The richly wainscotted 
walls were hung with three or four pictures of 
rare merit: two China jars of grotesque pattern 
and great value stood by the window which 
stretched to the floor and opened into a garden: 
and elaborately carved chairs with damask seal¬ 
ings; tables of polished wood on which the artist 
had exhausted his rarest skill; together with a 
carpet of the softest Persian texture, covering, 
as was then the fashion, the centre of the floor 
only, completed the furnishing of an unusually 
large and lofty apartment. 

At first ho could not recollect how he came 
thither; but felt like a man who going to sleep in 
his own chamber wakes at morping in a strange 
one. Gradually, however, the past came up to 
his memory, though dim and half fantastical. 
He remembered charging at the head of his men, 
being wounded, and falling with a dizzy sensa¬ 
tion to the ground. But from that time to the 
; present his recollections were less distinct. At 
f first the interval, which might have been an 
; hour or a day for aught he knew, appeared a 
| perfect blank; then it seemed as if he had been in 
| a dream, in which he heard voices whispering, 
and saw figures flitting around his couch. He 
tried to recall this vision distinctly; but though, 
one moment it seemed about to rush before him 
with the vividness of a reality, the next his 
faculties would stagger, his brain ache with the 
effort, and everything become again faint and 
confused. After several ineffectual attempts to 
control his mind, the dreadful suspicion flashed 
across him that he was losing his reason, per¬ 
haps dying. He essayed to put his hand to his 
brow, but a sharp pain and an inability to move 
the limb, betrayed to him the seat of his injury. 
He felt faint, sank back, and soon lost all con¬ 
sciousness. 

When he awoke the second time it appeared 
to be early morning. The casement was up, 
and a bird, chirping merrily, bad alighted on 
the floor, where it hopped fearlessly to and fro. 
Through the open aperture a soft, delicious 
breeze was stealing in, laden with the frag¬ 
rance of apple-blossoms. How refreshing was 
that cool air to the fevered brow of the invalid I 
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For a moment he fancied he was quite well, 
and made an effort to rise} but a racking pain 
shot through every limb, and dizzy with weak¬ 
ness he fell back on his pillow. Instantly a hand 
drew further back the bed-curtains, and a mild, 
matronly looking woman stood at his bed-side. 

“Thank God I” she said, “the crisis is past.” 

Our hero gazed vacantly at the speaker. She 
was a stranger to him! 

“Where am I?” he said. 

“Among kind friends/’ was the reply, as 
she smoothed-his pillow, “But the physician 
says you must be kept quiet, and especially not 
allowed to speak. Does the air feel cold?” 

“No I On the contrary it 13 refreshing. But 
where am I ? This is a strange house.” 

“There now—you will be worse again,” was 
the evasive reply. “I was ordered not to let 
you utter a word. I see you are already pale 
and faint from exertion. So, I will give you a 
cooling draught, and then you must go to sleep.” 

She 8poke like a mother would speak to a loved 
child, kindly, but half playfully, half authorita¬ 
tively. Oh! what is so sweet as to hear such 
tones around your sick-bed: to see the careful 
assiduity with which the pillow is arranged, the 
coverlid nicely drawn up, and the curtains closed 
—God grant that when we come to die it may 
not be in a strange land or among menials, but 
where the hand and voice of a mother or a wife 
may soften for us the bed of death. Thoughts, 
something like these passed through our hero’s 
mindj so he smiled as he drank the proffered 
draught, and overcome by weakness sank back 
and courted sleep. 

When he again awoke, the shadows of evening 
were darkening the room, and the faint lowing 
of kine floated across the still, calm air. The 
curtains were partially closed, so that he could 
not see the work-table of the nurse. But after 
listening a moment, voices were heard in con¬ 
versation, one of which was that of the matron, 
but the other he did not know. It was low 
and sweet, however: evidently that of a female. 
Though it spoke in whispers, our hero fancied 
it wa3 not wholly unfamiliar to hiraj but his 
efforts to assign it a place in his memory were 
fruitless. He gave up the endeavor, therefore, 
and concluded his imagination had played him 
false. Being unwilling to remain an uninten¬ 
tional listener, he made a movement to draw 
aside the curtain: instantly the whispers ceased, 
a rustling of silks ensued, a door swung on its 
hinges, and the nurse advancing from behind 
the bed, showed that her companion had left 
the room. 

“How do you feel now?” she said, briskly. 
“The physician has been here and pronounces 


you convalescent: he even says you may have 
something to eat: a little weak food:—do you 
think you could take it ?” 

“Has the physician been here?” replied our 
hero, in surprise: “I wonder his coming did not 
wake me.” 

The nurse smiled. 

“It is not easy to wake a man who lies in 
a stupor,” she said. “I will now order your 
toast,” 

“Stay!” cried our hero. “You can certainly 
tell me where I am.” 

“This is the residence of Mr. Owen—you 
do not know him—but you are among friends. 
You were brought hither immediately after you 
received your wound.” 

“And how long ago wa3 that?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Two weeks! Have I been insensible all 
that time?—it seems but yesterday the battle 
took place. Ah 11 had forgot to ask—how went 
the day?” 

“His majesty’s troops escaped to Boston, but 
dreadfully harrassed: and ever since they have 
been besieged by the patriots. But there—you 
have talked quite too much—now, I pray, be 
quiet.” 

“One question more. Do you know who I 
am ?” 

“Certainly. Mr. Howell! Now obey your 
nurse, or she will not answer another question 
for a week.” 

“That secures my present silence,” said our 
hero: and indeed he was glad to close his eyes 
again, for his brain wa9 already dizzy from the 
little he had said. In a few minutes his food 
was brought to his bedside, and after he had 
partaken of it, he sank back wearied, while the 
nurse, drawing the curtains, recommended him 
to slumber. 

But for some time he could not sleep. The 
low, sweet voice he had heard haunted his 
memory: he could not convince himself it was 
that of a stranger. At least, its tones recalled 
vaguely some portions of his illness, when it 
seemed as if a fair form had flitted around his 
couch while he lay in the delirium of fever. 
These recollections did not, however, come up 
with any vividness, but were shadowy and per¬ 
plexing like faces seen in a phantasmagoria. 
At last he sank into that kind of broken sleep, 
which often visits the couch of sickness, where 
real and imaginary events become confounded 
together in the brain. He had a half formed 
conviction that toward midnight whispers were 
again heard in the room; that his curtains were 
partially withdrawn; and that a fair, young face 
looked on him pityingly for a moment. But 
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this perception, if it really was one and not part 
of a dream, soon faded in the utter forgetfulness 
of sleep i and when he awoke in the morning 
with a clear intellect and spirits invigorated by 
rest, he inclined to look on the whole affair as 
the vision of a sick and troubled mind* 

Still, however, there was sufficient in all this 
to excite curiosity, and when the physician made 
hi9 appearance, our hero resolved to gratify it. 
But to his inquiries the medical man answered 
with a smile. 

“My dear sir, you are not yet quite free from 
delirium. Pulse a little quick—tongue some¬ 
what coated. I cannot answer for your life if 
you do not keep quiet, Mr. Owen; your host, 
is absent} bat on his return will come at once 
to see you. In the meantime command as if in 
your own house.” 

“But tell me,” said our hero, in a whisper, 
looking significantly toward the matron who 
was at the other end of the room, “Is she the 
only nurse I have ? I had an idea that, last 
night, the face of an angel looked in on me for 
a moment, I am sure I saw, in a dream at 
least, a young and graceful form sitting by the 
work-table reading just after midnight.” 

The physician gave a quiet smile, and felt 
again our hero’s pulse. 

“Ahl my young friend,” he said, “you had a 
touch of fever, and your wits went wool-gather¬ 
ing, We must give you a cooling draught, or 
you will be in high delirium once more. Hal 
ha! a very romantic idea, that of your3l” 

After this, our hero dismissed the notion that 
a second and younger nurse had occasionally 
attended him, especially as he no more heard 
the strange voice, or saw the imagined form of 
its possessor. The doctor came regularly twice 
a day, and as his patient convalesced began to 
remain longer at each visit, “to indulge,” as ho 
said, “in a little harmless chat.” From these 
conversations our hero learned what was going 
on in the world without. 

“ General Putnam is here from Connecticut,” 
said the physician, one day. “ He was at work 
when he heard of the battle of Lexington, but 
leaving his plough in the furrow, he mounted 
a horse and gallopped to Boston. The city is 
now completely invested. The country militia 
is pouring in from every part of New England, 
We must get you about soon, for your services 
are wanted in the field,” • ' 

Another day the gossipping old man had still 
more important news to communicate. 

“We have just heard from New York,” he 
said. “There, the tory ascendency has been 
completely overthrown by the torrent of en¬ 
thusiasm let loose by the news of Lexington, ^ 


I Your blood, you see, was not shed in vain, A 
messenger has also came in, bringing intelligence 
that a party of Green Mountain boys under Col. 
Ethan Allen, have surprised and taken Fort 
Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, with all their 
stores and armaments,” 

Our hero was now able to sitf up. Still, he 
» s5 tw no one but the nurse and physician. The 
master of the house had not yet returned. To 
j all hi9 inquiries whether any of his troop had 
called to inquire after him, or whether his 
t fiends knew where he was, he was answered 
> that nearly every able-bodied man in the pro¬ 
vince had gone up to the camp, and that his 
friends knew of his whereabouts, and were 
satisfied of his situation. 

Now that he was better he noticed what he 
| had before overlooked in the attire of his nurse. 
! Instead of being dressed like a person of her 
class in life, her garments though plain, were 

I * of the costliest stuffs. He also found, from her 
conversation, that she was a lady in manners 
and information. This led him to believe she 
was the mistress of the house, and as such ho 
ventured one day to express his thanks to her. 

“ Oh! you owe me none,” she replied, looking 
> U P from the table, where she had been quietly 
| working. “I have experienced as much plea- 
> sure in assisting in your recovery as if I myself 
| had been the person raised from the bed of sick- 
} ness. Besides, the physician thought your case 
’ too critical to be intrusted to ordinary nursing,” 

| This was spoken so frankly and kindly that 
> our hero fairly loved the good Mrs. Owen from 
| that hour: and a3 he looked at her, in her plain 
; black silk dress and close fitting cap, he thought 
> he had never seen any person so motherly, 
j “I shall soon he able to walk,” he said. 

| “OhI no, not for these three days at least,” 
j she replied, with a smile. “You don’t know 
j how weak you are.” 

| However the next day our hero, finding him¬ 
self alone, Mrs. Owen having excused herself 
for a couple of hours, tried a walk acro33 his 
room and back. He succeeded so well that he 
repeated the experiment. He felt stronger for 
the exertion, and when he reached the door 
leading into the adjoining room, the tones of a 
harp lightly but skilfully touched, induced him 
to pass out. The music came from a room 
across the hall. Without stopping to think that 
he might be intruding on some one’s privacy, 
he crossed the passage and softly pushing open 
the door, stood within a richly furnished parlor. 
At the further end was the musician, whose 
playing had excited his curiosity. She was a 
female, of exquisitely graceful figure, leaning 
over a harp i her back was toward film, but the 
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outlines of that form were not to be mistaken. 
He beheld before him Isabel 1 

CHAPTER V.—THE DISCOVERY. 

Ocr hero’s heart beat quick with rapture, and 
ho was about advancing to address her, when she 
ran her fingers carelessly over the strings of the 
harp and began a favorite air. She soon ceased, 
however, as if dissatisfied with her skill, and 
then, after a pause, broke into a gayer tune, 
which she played with wonderful power. Her 
listener started. It was the very air to which he 
had danced with her on the first night of their ac¬ 
quaintance ! Ho was back again in that gay hall: 
he once more led her to the dance. He sighed un¬ 
consciously. At this sound Isabel turned quickly 
around, and, recognizing him, became all of a 
sudden covered with confusion: she trembled, 
blushing and turning pale by turns. As for our 
hero he was equally embarrassed. 

“ I—I did not think, Mr. Howell,” stammered 
Isabel, at last, “that you were within hearing— 
I thought you unable to leave your room. 5 * 

“Had I known whom I should have to thank 
as my preserver,” said our hero, advancing, for 
he had now recovered his ease, “I should not 
have remained idle in my room so long. It is 
to you then I am indebted for the care taken of 
me here ?” 

Poor Isabel was all confusion. Her eyes fell 
to the ground: she looked as if she could sink 
through the floor. 

“Nay, nay,” she said. “It is my aunt whom 
you must thank.” 

“ I must beg of you,” said our hero, perceiving 
that her embarrassment continued, “I must beg 
of you to excuse my intrusion. I was so glad to 
escape for a minute’s walk, that I wandered 
through the first open door I could find.” With 
these words he bowed as if to retire. 

“ There is no intrusion,” answered Isabel, now 
a little recovered from her confusion. “Do not 
retire till you have rested. There!—let me for 
an instant be your nurse—take this chair—and I 
will shut the window,'for the day is chilly, and 
the air may be too much for you.” 

He took the seat. Isabel placed herself on 
the. sofa nearly opposite. Their conversation 
soon became familiar and lively. During the 
course of it she explained the secret of her pre¬ 
sence. She had left Boston in the early part of 
April, to spend the summer with her aunt, Mrs. $ 
Owen. A few days after her arrival the con- l 
.flict at Lexington occurred. From the windows £ 
of the house they had witnessed the battle, and \ 
seen the fall of an officer, whom her aunt had l 
immediately despatched her servants to bring, if $ 
alive, to her residence. < 


Ah.! how rarely is the whole truth told! Isabel 
took care not to confess that, in the fallen officer, 
she had recognized our hero, and had retired 
to weep for joy when she found he was only 
wounded. Nor did she tell how, during his in¬ 
sensibility, she had taken turns with her aunt 
in watching by his bedside, only giving up this 
sweet task when our hero’s questions of the 
physician convinced her that she had been seen 
and almost recognized. Nor did she further say 
how anxious she had been to leave her aunt’s 
house before he came forth from his sick room; 
for, with maiden modesty, she feared her pre* 

I sence might betray the secret of her love. These 
things, however, came out at a later day. But 
we anticipate. 

“Amd have none of my friends been here to 
inquire after me ?” our hero asked. 

“No one but your cousin. He is now with 
the provincial army, where he holds his old 
rank of captain. He came twice to see you, 
and would have come oftener, he said, if public 
business had not prevented. The last time he 
was here he brought word that the government 
held a company in readiness for you when you 
recovered.” 

Our hero could have wished that any other of 
his friends had called to inquire after him; for, 
still jealous, he feared that liis cousin held a 
secure place in Isabel’s heart. However, at this 
moment he was saved tormenting himself by the 
entrance of Mrs. Owen, to whom he was now 
formally introduced as Isabel’s aunt. 

. A few days of delicious pleasure passed: how 
delicious can only be told by a lover, admitted 
for the first time to the familiar presence of his 
mistress. Our hero’s mornings were spent with 
the ladies, and as he convalesced still further, 
his evenings also. Each day increased his pas¬ 
sion for Isabel. Now that he saw her so inti¬ 
mately he beheld a hundred things in her to 
awaken admiration, which he would have re¬ 
mained ignorant of under other circumstances. 
Her uniform sweetness of temper, her thorough 
good sense, and her many feminine and house¬ 
hold ways endeared her to his heart, and made 
him worship her in secret to idolatry. 

We say in secret, for he had not* dared to 
breathe a word of his passion. He still re¬ 
garded his cousin as a favored rival, and even 
attributed Isabel’s rare mention of his name.to 
this cause. Well has it been said that lovers are 
blind! Neither Isabel nor our hero dreamed of 
the state of each others heart. Proud as herself, 
he affected an indifference which completely de¬ 
ceived her; while she was equally impenetrable. 
Isabel even surpassed her lover in this innocent 
dissimulation, as all women do: for she was easy 
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where he was constrained, and careless where he 
was silent. It rarely happened, however, that 
they were alone together, or their secret might 
after all have transpired. 

Our hero was now able to take short walks in 
the garden, and began to speak of his departure 
as near at hand; for he felt it an imperative 
duty to join his command the instant he was 
able. One day the accustomed walk was un¬ 
usually prolonged. On reaching the house at 
their return, Mrs. Owen was called away to 
some domestic duties. As our hero entered the 
parlor he felt a sudden dizziness come over him, 
the consequence of excessive fatigue on a still 
weak frame. He staggered, pale and trembling, 
against the wall. Isabel noticed the alarming 
change in his appearance, and without a thought 
except for his danger, sprang to support him. 

“You are ill ?” she cried: then perceiving that 
our hero did not heed her, but was sinking to the 
floor, she ejaculated wildly, “oh! heavens, he is 
dying.” 

These words, so tenderly pronounced, aroused 
onr hero from the state of insensibility into which 
he was sinking. Almost unconsciously he pres¬ 
sed to his heart the fair hand which had been 
thrown around him to support his falling frame. 
He tottered to a seat, to which Isabel assisted 
him, and sat down. Half a minute passed,, 
during which Isabel gazed anxiously on his face 
until she saw the color coming back: then her 
eyes suddenly fell before the ardent look of his; 
for now that she began to forget her alarm she 
recalled her unguarded exclamation. She felt 
the blush of maidenly shame rushing to her 
brow, and instinctively covered her- face with 
her hands. 

Our hero’s heart thrilled at this confusion, for 
it told him that he was beloved: and in an in¬ 
stant, as the past rushed before him, he won¬ 
dered how he could have been so long blind. 
Her playing the air to which they danced; her 
inexplicable confusion on detection; the voice 
he had heard at his bedside; her strange embar¬ 
rassment on several occasions since—all con¬ 
vinced him that he had long been the object of 
a secret, but carefully concealed passion. He 
felt the?blood thrill in his veins with rapture at 
the thought. 

“Isabel J” he 3aid. 

She burst into an uncontrollable passion of 
tears, and buried her face from sight on the sofa. 

“Isabel l” he whispered. “Dear Isabel, oh! 
may I hope, from this emotion, that you do not 
despise my love V 9 And then, in rapid and elo¬ 
quent words, he told the tale of his passion, and 
asked if he might hope. 

Isabel still continued to weep, hut her manner 


was not that of one who repelled his suit. After 
a minute’s silence, our hero ventured to take her 
hand. 

“Oh! leave me—leave me,” she cried, “I 

implore you.” 

“ And without hope ?” said he, sadly, dropping 
her hand. i 

She started to her feet at the melancholy tones 
of that voice, removed her hands from her face, 
and while her cheek, brow and neck were suf¬ 
fused with burning blushes, gave a single glance 
of ineffable tenderness on him, and rushed from 
the apartment. 

When our hero next saw Isabel, the shades of 
twilight were gathering in the room; but even 
through the dusky shadows he could detect her 
heightened color. He took her hand reveren¬ 
tially and kissed it; but made no allusion to the 
events of the morning. He spared her agita¬ 
tion ; and her grateful look was a renewed assu¬ 
rance of his felicity. 

At length he asked her to play. She pleaded 
fatigue, and he would have withdrawn his re¬ 
quest, but her aunt interposed and insisted on a 
song. A 3 he conducted her to the harp, some¬ 
thing of her old archness broke out. 

“ Ah!” she said, “you will not always be so 
considerate as to waive your wishes for mine! 
It is well enough to play the courteous knight 
now: hut wait-” 

He interrupted her by a look. 

“You make me more willing to oblige?” she 
whispered. “ What shall I play V 9 

“Let it be,” he replied, “let it be the air I 
overheard you playing in this very parlor. It 
is endeared to me by many dear reoollections: I 
heard it the first time I ever saw you.” 

Isabel, in sweet confusion, complied, only as 
she sat down to the harp she looked up merrily, 
and said— 

“There’s a bit of the tyrant in that request, 
for that air was the very traitor which betrayed 
me.” 

We pass over the next two weeks, which 
were spent by our hero and Isabel in the unal- 
[ loyed felicity of a first love. Mrs. Owen gave 
J her hearty sanction to the match and undertook 
| for her brother’s consent; for Mr. Symmes had 
; unfortunately lingered too long in Boston, and 
| was now kept there against his will by the siege. 

| We believe our hero did not depart, as he had 
threatened, on the very first day he was able; 

; we have been somewhere told he could have set 
out a week before he did, and that for several 
! days prior to his departure he was seen walking 
and riding with Isabel over half the country. 

! Two days after his departure who should ap- 
! pear at the hall but his rival arid cousin, who 
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had grown uneasy-at the reception of our hero, 
and now came to ascertain the result. Isabel 
was absent when he arrived. Her aunt, how¬ 
ever, telling him she had only gone down to the 
village, he joined her there. But on his return 
with her, he saw a spectacle which filled him 
with dismay and. terror:—this was nothing less 
than his victimyEIIen Manners, sitting at a cot¬ 
tage window, propped up by pillows, and appa¬ 
rently in the last stage of consumption. Horror 
struck by the sight, he became abstracted and 
silent: but fearing, with conscious guilt, that 
Isabel might suspect something of the truth 
from this sudden change, he grew all at once 
unnaturally gay. Fortunately, however, she 
did not observe his agitation. 

How Ellen came into the neighborhood puz¬ 
zled her betrayer, for the home he had lured her 
from was in a different section of the country. 
As long as she remained here, however, it would 
be dangerous for him to visit Isabel, as a disco¬ 
very of His guilt would almost certainly ensue. 
Loth as he was, therefore, he was forced to leave 
the field to his rival. 

But fate had that in store for him, in connection 
with this event, which gave him new hopes,'and 
held out a prospect of revenge on his kinsmen. 

CHAPTER VI.—IMPLOItA PACE ! 

We pass over several months. It was now 
October. The leaves were beginning to change 
their hues even on tbe sturdy oak, while the 
maple had long since been shedding its scarlet 
covering. The hills were putting on their russet 
hues; the skies were bright and intensely blue 
overhead; and the gorgeous beauty everywhere 
visible in the landscape betokened that the most 
lovely portion of the American year had come 
round once more. 

The colonists still invested Boston. The 
motley crowd of husbandmen that, armed with 
the household musket, had at first composed 
the besiegers, was now organized into some¬ 
thing like an army, of which the immortal 
Washington had been chosen commander-in- 
chief. Hi3 head-quarters were at Cambridge, 
while the troops were' disposed at Roxbury 
and other points around and in the vicinity of 
Boston. The British, in consequence of their 
fleet, held supreme control on the side of the 
sea; but landward the Americans were in the 
ascendancy, and restricted the operations of the 
enemy by a vigorous blockade. 

Our hero had been actively engaged in the 
army during this period, having scarcely allowed 
himself time even to visit Isabel, In the glorious 
struggle at Bunker Hill he had played an active 
part, being onfif of the last to desert the redoubt. 


It is not our purpose, however, to linger on that 
celebrated battle, which has been described so 
frequently and by abler pens. 

We have said it was October. On one of the 
loveliest days of that lovely month, Isabel, while 
walking thoughtfully along a wood-side indulg¬ 
ing in sweet reveries, now listening to the sound 
of a rippling brook hidden among the trees, now 
watching the d®ad leaves as they floated grace¬ 
fully down from the branches, was met by a 
little boy,'who, after several bashful attempts 
to address her, finally gave her to understand 
that a sick girl in the village earnestly desired 
to see her. Isabel did not know the invalid 
personally, but she had heard enough of her 
sad story to interest her, and accordingly she 
followed the boy without hesitation. 

When she arrived at the cottage of Ellen 
Manners—for, as the reader may have guessed, 
It was she who had summoned our heroine— 
she knocked gently, not wishing to disturb the 
sick girl if asleep, but a low voice desired her 
to enter, and with a noiseless step she crossed 
the threshold and stood in the presence of the 
invalid. 

A great change had come over Ellen since we 
last beheld her. Then she was in the bloom of 
health and beauty, a rose just opening to the 
• light, full, blushing, voluptuous; now she was 
that rose torn from its stem, its stalk broken, its 
leaves faded, its first loveliness gone forever. 
And yet she was still beautiful; but it was a 
beauty that pained you to look on. The rounded 
outlines of her figure were departed, and her 
features had grown sharp and thin. Her face 
was pale as that of a corpse, and so transpa¬ 
rent it seemed as if you could behold every 
vein beneath the skin, even the most delicate: 
but on each cheek there was a spot intensely 
red and glowing; while her eyes, now strangely 
large and luminous, fastened themselves on you 
with a power that thrilled your soul and made 
you almost shudder. Then her long, thin fin¬ 
gers, and the low, hollow cough—oh! what elo¬ 
quent warning they gave of that terrible foe of 
the young and beautiful, consumption. 

Yes! she was dying of that fell disease, or 
as some said of a broken-heart: two things often 
confounded, for consumption is frequently but 
another name for the latter. She had come 
home when she found herself betrayed, to beg 
her mother’s forgiveness and prostrate herself 
at her father’s feet; but her gray-haired sire had 
gone down to the grave with shame on her ac¬ 
count, and her mother was following fast after 
him. Neither had lifted up their heads since 
the day she fled from them. Her father had 
been a grave, austere man, a deacon in the 
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church, and the fall of his darling daughter had 
crushed his spirit at once so that he died in less 
than a month. Her mother lingered longer, but 
never dared to take her old seat in the meeting¬ 
house. She was fast sinking when her child 
came back repentant and flung herself into Jier 
arms; and the next day she. died, though..not 
until she had breathed forgiveness. 

Poor Ellen was utterly crashed by these events. 
She saw herself the murderer of her parents, and 
never ceased upbraiding herself day or night. At 
first they feared she would lay hands on herself 
and seek refuge from her torture of mind in a 
violent death: then they trembled lest her rea¬ 
son should give way: but their alarm on these 
accounts finally subsided, yet only to give place 
to a new terrors She began to show unmis- 
takeable signs of a decline: the hacking cough, 
the fever at night, the fatal hectic on the cheek. 
Her friends, for Ellen still had friends, who, 
when they heard her story, looked on her as 
more sinned against than sinning, exerted them¬ 
selves to do early all that science then taught as 
beneficial in her terrible disease, and, in order 
that she might gain peace of mind if possible, 
she was removed to a married sisters house in 
a distant part of the country, and hence her 
presence in the vicinity of Isabel. 

But no change of scene could rescue the victim 
from her destined end. Her heart was broken, 
nor did she wish to live. Her every thought was 
now bent on preparing for the great change so 
rapidly approaching: her bible was scarcely ever 
out of her hands: and if tears of contrition, or 
humble faith on the cross have ever availed the 
sinner, the wronged and repentant Elien had be¬ 
come, even on earth, almost a saint for heaven. 
With meek forgiveness only did she speak of her 
betrayer. Often, in the night, they heard her 
voice praying earnestly for him. But on one 
subject she was inflexible. Captain Howell had 
wooed her under a false name, and she never 
would betray his real one, so that her relatives 
still continued ignorant who her seducer was. 

Of late, however, she began to waver in her 
resolution to let the secret die with her. The 
gossip of the village sometimes even reached 
her chamber, so that she had heard long since 
of Isabel’s engagement to Capt. Howell. Igno¬ 
rant that there were two of that name, and mis¬ 
led by seeing her seducer pass in company with 
Isabel, she naturally supposed that he was about 
to wed our heroine. She had long debated with 
herself whether it was not her duty to reveal 
to Isabel the character of her future husband. 
Some latent tenderness for Captain Howell per¬ 
haps restrained her 5 but as death drew nearer 
her course became more clear. She knew, from 


what she had been told in Boston, that the wealth 
of Isabel was his chief inducement to the match. 
At last she arrived at the conviction that it was 
her duty to tell our heroine the whole truth. She 
did not, however, put her design into execution 
for some weeks, fearing lest she might be wrong; 
but the more she thought on the.subject, the more 
obvious her path appeared to her; and now, with 
the hand of death already laid coldly on her heart, 
she acknowledged that the interview could not 
be longer put off. 

When Isabel entered, Ellen raised her eyes and 
looked long on our heroine. Before that match¬ 
less beauty she inwardly acknowledged her own 
to have been inconsiderable even in. its palmiest 
day. 

“You are very beautiful, lady,” she said. “I 
do not wonder at him. But you are thinking 
what could induce me, a stranger, to send for 
you. Sit down,” Then turning to the family, 
she desired to be left alone with her guest. Her 
sister, accordingly, after shaking up the pillows 
of the chair in which the invalid sat, left the 
room, leading her children by the hand. 

At the expiration of half an hour Isabel came 
forth from the chamber weeping, and summoned 
the family to return to the invalid. Ellen’s eyes, 
as well as our heroine’s, showed traces of tears. 
But no allusion was made by either of the girls 
to what passed during their secret interview. 
Isabel sat down by Ellen’s side, and clasping 
that thin hand in hers, looked up into the inva¬ 
lid’s face with a gaze where sympathy, tender¬ 
ness, and a common bond of suffering were all 
combined. 

“I feel I am growing weaker,” said Ellen, 
faintly. And she pressed Isabel’s hand as she 
said—“you will not leave me yet?” 

Oh! it was a beautiful sight—these two girls, 
so different in their loveliness, yet both so alike 
in the blight of their young hearts. Isabel gazing 
up into the invalid’s face with eyes blinded with 
tears: Ellen looking down on her with a smile of 
ineffable affection. 

“ No, I will not leave you 1” said Isabel. “ Rest 
your head, dear, on my shoulder; for you have 
agitated yourself too much, and ought now to try 
and sleep.” 

“I shall soon want neither sleep nor sooth¬ 
ing,” said the invalid, in a tone that brought 
tears to every eye: then she added, tenderly 
parting Isabel’s hair on her forehead. “You 
forgive me, do you ? You do not think I have 
done wrong by telling you?” 

“Ohl no,” said Isabel. “You have saved 
me from a terrible gulf!” And her whole frame 
shuddered. “I bless you for your words. To 
what a villain would 1 have been linked! When 
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I look on you I wonder that such a wretch is mind wanders. But you cannot tell what I see 

permitted to live,” and listen to; you will know some day! God 

“Do not think of me,” said Ellen. “Sorrow bless you all I” 
and I have long been sisters. It is you, whose She held out one hand to her sister: the other 
whole earthly happiness has been destroyed in a wa s already clasped by Isabel, whose tears were 

single hour—it is you who should be pitied.” falling fast. She looked lovingly first on one, 

Isabel lifted her head proudly, her eyes flash- then on the other, 
ing through tears. Just at that moment the setting sun shot its 

“ Such a man cannot make me unhappy,” she last beam into the room, and a halo, like that of 
said, “may God assist me not to hate himl I an angel, played around the head of the invalid, 

have no fear,” she added, with bitter scorn, Oh, how gloriously beautiful was the rapt ex- 

“ that I shall ever love him. It is difficult to pression of' her face! How the room seemed 

speak calmly of such a base wretch.” filled with celestial light! Then darkness fell 

“Hush! hush!” said Ellen. “I forgive him upon them. They were with the dead! 

as I hope I have been forgiven! I once loved (to be continued.) 

him dearly—oh! may he yet repent. I will pray 
for him in a better world.” 

Every one present was weeping. Ellen looked 
on them all and resumed in a faint voice. 

“Do not weep for me. Rather weep for those 
who suffer and are left behind. For myself I am 
full of peace, I am going home, going to join 
my parents.” And her eyes, fixed on vacancy, 
beamed with strange lustre as she continued— 

“they stand on the shores of the immortal river 
’smiling and beckoning for me. Oh 1 thank God.” 

The day was now fast drawing to a close, and 
as the shadows began to deepen in the room, the 
steps of those moving in and out became more 
stealthy and hushed. A strange awe crept over 
all. Even the little ohild of three years old 
which stood holding by its mother’s gown, gazed 
wonderingly on the invalid’s face, and seemed 
to feel that some terrible but unseen presence 
was waiting on the threshold. As they looked, 
a shadow came over that wan countenance, 
slowly and mysteriously, like the twilight that 
steak across a summer sky. Darker, darker, 
darker—the light within the vase was going out 1 
The window was up and the sweet evening 
air coming in, grew hushed and stood still in 
that holy presence. The shout of the gieesome 
school-boys on the village green, died to a whis¬ 
per and paused on the sill. The gay glitter of 
the setting sun flashed from the water of the 
neighboring mill-pond; but approaching that 
room was made solemn and subdued at once. 

The breath scarcely came and went in the anx¬ 
ious spectators. Silence and awe over all, and 
in the midst—death! 

Ellen had slept a few minutes uneasily on 
Isabel’s bosom. But now her marble features 
flighted up, she stirred and waked. 

^VjAre the church bells ringing?” she asked, 
suddenly. *‘Ah! I see—it is the rustling of 
the leaves. Strange! how everything is full 
of music. I know you all,” she said, looking 
around with a sweet smile, (< do not think my 
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THE TRAITOR’S REWARD. 

BY CHARGES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OP THE “OATH OP 
MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” &C. 

CHAPTER VII.—THE DENIAL. 

The death, of poor Ellen Manners made a 
profound impression on Isabel, who had never 
before seen the parting of the spirit from the 
clay, and to whom the scene was the more 
solemn in consequence of the sufferer being the 
victim of such heartless duplicity. Isabel could 
not think of the murderer of Ellen without a 
feeling akin to hatred. Believing that her lover 
was the culprit, her anger was increased by the 
reflection of his baseness to herself; and hence 
she resolved to banish him from her presence. 
Other women might have suffered long and 
terribly in consequence of such a determina¬ 
tion;' for the heart does not always second the 
judgment; but Isabel’s high spirit, and elevated 
sense of what was due to her sex, prevented her 
shedding useless tears over an unworthy lover. 

The corpse of Ellen had scarcely been laid 
in its grave therefore, when Isabel, gathering 
together the letters she had received from our 
hero, as well as whatever trinkets he had pre¬ 
sented her with, despatched them by a sure mes¬ 
senger to the camp. They were accompanied 
with a laconic note, stating that for reasons 
which his own conscience wtmld suggest, our 
hero must hereafter consider all acquaintance 
with the writer at an end. 

We do not wish to have our readers think 
Isabel infallible. Perhaps, in this act, she was 
too hasty. Additional proof of the accused’s 
guilt should have been required before con¬ 
demning him. But the suspicion had never 
crossed Isabel that another person, having the 
same name, could be the criminal. Indeed she 
had quite forgotten being seen in company with 
our hero’s cousin; while, on the contrary, she 
knew scarcely a day had passed during the pre¬ 
ceding summer in which she had not either rode 
or walked with her lover. Once believing in 
his guilt,her indignation clouded her judgment: 
she thought only of dismissing him with proper 
scorn. If she acted too hastily, she did but 
what was natural for one proud like herself. 

When our hero received her message he was 
confounded. At first he could not believe what 
he read; but a second and third perusal of her 
note convinced him of the reality. In vain he 
taxed his memory to discover what she had allu¬ 
sion to; he could remember no act of his which 
deserved such contemptuous treatment. Anger 
now took possession of him at this injustjce, 
and he resolved never to make any inquiry to 


unravel the mystery. If Isabel could condemn 
him unheard, he argued, she did not deserve he 
should waste a thought on her. A mistake there 
certainly was, but he would not be the first to 
seek to clear it up. 

Thus passed a day. But in time, love, or 
a sense of justice, or both combined, brought 
worthier resolutions; and he determined to see 
Isabel in person and penetrate the mystery. 
He would yield her up only when he found she 
would hear nothing in explanation; if they were 
to be seperated it should be wholly her fault. 
Full of this resolution he left the camp, and in 
such haste that he did not even apply for a fur¬ 
lough, a formality which he thought he could 
easily excuse himself , on his return for having 
dispensed with. 

The speed of his horse did not, however, keep 
pace with his anxiety. The miles appeared 
interminable, and every succeeding hill more 
tedious than the former. At last, in a state 
of agitation little short of phrenzy he arrived 
at Mrs. Owen’s, and flinging the bridle of his 
foaming horse over a convenient staple driven 
into an elm, hurried up the gravel walk to the 
hall-door, where he knocked loudly for admis¬ 
sion. 

The servant who appeared informed him, to 
his disappointment, that Isabel and her aunt 
had gone out to dine and would not return until 
evening; but, as she knew him well and was 
ignorant that a quarrel had taken place between 
the lovers, she asked him to wait in the parlor. 
The excitement of his feelings, however, forbade 
quiet. So he told the servant he would not give 
her any trouble, but go down to the village and 
dine. He would be back again, he said, as soon 
as the ladies should return. 

He finished his meal in haste, and then rose 
and walked out. The sun was not yet down, 
and as Isabel could scarcely be expected homo 
so soon, he thought to dissipate time by a stroll. 
He turned a little out of the usual pathway, and 
striking across fields, followed the course of a 
brook for half an hour, walking at a rapid pace. 
This quieted his restlessness, and he was re¬ 
turning more leisurely to the village when he 
stopped a moment at the church-yard, and lean¬ 
ing over the palisade fence gazed on the quiet 
homes of the dead. There was something sooth¬ 
ing to his fevered pulses in that rural cemetery, 
with its thick waving grass, its silent graves, and 
the solemn murmur of the wind in the tall elms 
overhead. His eye rested on one mound, which 
had been but lately raised, and, speculating on 
who might be its tenant, he sighed involuntarily. 
Just at that instant the sound of rapid wheels 
aroused him from his reverie, and looking up he 
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saw the carriage of Mrs. Owen drive by in the 
direction of the hall. The blood rushed to his 
face, and in an instant all his lately acquired 
composure had fled, so, turning from the church¬ 
yard he hurried with palpitating bosom after the 
carriage. 

“Mis3 Symmes is engaged!” was the reply of 
the old servant, as she opened the door again to 
our hero. 

For a moment pride whispered him to leave 
the house j but be conquered the temptation, re¬ 
solving, since he had come so far, not to depart 
without an explanation. 

“For the sake of mercy,” he said, “get me 
'ear of Isabel. Stay, you need not assume any 
responsibility,” he added, as the woman shook 
her head doubtfully, “only tell me where she is 
—if she is in the parlor—and I will push by you 
and force my way to her.” 

He spoke with a rapidity and agitation which 
betrayed the tempest in his breast. The old ser¬ 
vants eyes filled with tears, but she answered, 

“Indeed I don't know what's the matter, 
Captain Howell, but Miss Isabel is very angry, 
and so too is Mrs. Owen. Miss Isabel herself 
told me to deny you, and to add, if necessary, 
that on no account should she suffer you to in¬ 
sult her with your presence. Pray, excuse me 
for saying this—I don't believe you could have 
done anything wrong—but I cannot let ybuin— 
perhaps to-morrow things maybe better—at any 
rate don't leave the village.” 

There was that in our hero which would not 
brook injustice, a spirit which grew harsh and 
angry as greater wrong was heaped on him. 

“Where is your mistress—I mean, Mrs. 
Owen?” he said, sternly, pushing rudely by' 
the servant. 

The woman started in terror from his frown¬ 
ing brow and flashing eye as he strode past her. 
Pointing with trembling finger to the parlor door, 
she shrank back almost expecting some terrible 
tragedy was about to be enacted, yet utterly de¬ 
prived of the power to move, or even to give the 
alarm. 

Flushed and excited to a pitch of desperation, 
our hero, after a few angry steps, found himself 
face to face with Mrs. Owen. A glance around 
the room satisfied him that Isabel was not pre¬ 
sent, though a door closing on a silk dress at the 
other end of the apartment, betrayed that she 
had just made her escape. Mrs. Owen, at the 
sight of the rude intruder, drew herself up with 
cold dignity, regarding him with a severe and 
unflinching aspect. After a moment of silence 
on her part, and increasing embarrassment on 
his, she thus spoke. 

• “Has Captain Howell lost the manners as 


well as the character of a gentleman, that he thus 
bursts into the presence of unprotected females 
who have signified, in the plainest terms, that 
they wish all intimacy with him to cease? If 
he thinks to terrify them, he is mistaken; my 
niece has indeed fled, but only from scorn, not 
fear of her visiter: as for me, I am too indignant 
for the one, and not weak enough for the other. 
And now,” and with these words she rose and 
waved her hand majestically toward the door, 
“you will see, sir, the propriety of putting this 
interview to a close. Hereafter we, and all of 
our name must be strangers to you.” 

Conscious as our hero was of innocence, there 
was so much of august dignity in the speaker, 
that for a moment he felt awed, and even retired 
a step or two in the direction of the door. But 
speedily came the reflection of the injustice done 
him, and with it the unconquerable resolution 
to be heard. The words of the speaker now 
seemed stinging with insult, and returning her 
glance with a look as haughty and defying as 
her own, he retorted, 

“I came here, Mrs. Owen, a desperate man. 

I am the betrothed lover of Isabel, and have a 
right to demand an interview. What have 1 
done to merit this treatment? I am bitterly 
wronged: I must, I will have a hearing.” 

Perhaps if Isabel had been at home in the 
morning he would have succeeded in obtaining 
an interview 5 but her resolution not to suffer the 
insult of an explanation had been strengthened 
by seeing him, as she thought, contemplating the 
grave of his victim. Her aunt, though not cog¬ 
nizant of the evidence which laid the crime on 
our hero, was well acquainted with Isabel’s un¬ 
alterable resolution, and indeed warmly com¬ 
mended her conduct. When, therefore, her 
visiter answered in these terms, instead of being 
affected by his protestations, she regarded them 
only as the customary phrases with which a 
bold man sought to face down suspicion. Isabel 
might have been shaken; but old age is more 
suspicious than youth. 

“This language does not impose on me, sir,” 
she said. “ Look to your own conscience for an 
accuser. I can only say I fully approve of all 
my niece has done, and shall protect her from 
further insult.” 

The impetuous passion of our hero had now 
given place to softer feelings. 

“Madam!” he exclaimed, imploringly. 

Mrs. Owen made no reply, except by again 
waving her hand toward the door, 
i “Oh! hear me,” cried her visiter. “I have 
; been foully abused.” 

| A look of incredulity and contempt was Mrs. 
t Owen's only answer. 
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“Tell me at least of what I am accused,” he 
cried, half beside himself. 

“These gentlemen, perhaps, can answer better ’ 
than I can, for they appear to be in search of 
some one and to have ridden hard after him; and 
I know no inmate of this house they can want, 
while a villain in one thing is pretty sure to be 
a villain in other things. Am I right, gentlemen ? 
Is it Captain Howell you seek?” 

These words were occasioned by the sudden 
appearance, on the threshold of the room, of an 
officer and several dragoons, all splashed with 
mud as if they had ridden fast and far. When 
she began her address our hero turned around, 
then first hearing the heavy tread of the intru¬ 
ders. As she concluded, the officer, without 
giving time for a reply, stepped up, saying— 

“You are right, madam—we are in pursuit of 
a fugitive and traitor. Captain Howell, you are 
my prisoner!” 

Our hero looked from one to the other in 
amazement and dismay. Such a combination 
of calamities, heaped on him at once, deprived 
him for the moment of all presence of mind. 
The whole scene appeared to him like a hideous 
dream. He drew his hand across his brow as if 
to dispel the vision; but in vain: it was a reality. 
Fate seemed to have resolved to heap on him 
her worst indignities ; for to be thus accused in 
the presence of Mrs. Owen, and at this time, 
was the last drop in his cup of anguish. In 
spite of innocence, he felt that appearances 
were against him. Mechanically, therefore, he 
unfastened his sword, and presenting it to the 
officer, said with a bitter smile— 

“Lead on—I follow you!” 

With that he folded his arms across his breast, 
bowed haughtily to Mrs. Owen, and passed from 
the apartment, like a man conscious that, do or 
say what he might, he was prejudged, hut who 
nevertheless proudly maintained the high port 
of innocence. 

CHAPTER VIII.—THE TRAITOR. 

We must now-return to one of the characters 
of our story who has been too long neglected, 
and in so doing we shall find an explanation for 
this strange arrest of our hero. Captain Howell, 
on the day when he left Isabel after discovering 
the presence of poor Ellen Manners in the 
neighborhood, rode back to the camp plunged 
in gloomy thought. He was tormented by two 
principal fears. Apart from the anxiety lest his 
crime should be discovered, was the annoyance 
of thinking that Isabel had treated him coldly. 
This he had not perceived at first so forcibly, 
but now, in recalling the interview, he could 
not doubt. He felt almost persuaded that his 


cousin had supplanted him. Yet what could he 
do to foil his rival? To seek Isabel while she 
resided with her aunt was not to be thought of, 
as it involved the almost certain detection of his 
baseness to Ellen. To leave the field clear to 
his kinsman was as little to be recommended. 
Yet this latter course, dangerous,as it.was, pre¬ 
sented less peril than the other, and wal the one 
he resolved finally to adopt. 

In the meantime, however, he determined to 
keep a jealous eye on our hero’s movements. 
That his rival visited Isabel morce than once 
during the succeeding summer, a fact which he 
duly learned, did not prove that the prize was 
'lost; and he would have considered Isabel as 
still free, but for the discovery that she was in 
correspondence with his cousin. This fact came 
to his knowledge during a call at our hero’s 
quarters, when a messenger delivered to him a 
letter which the jealous visiter recognized as 
Isabel’s hand-writing; and had he doubted, the 
suspicion would have been confirmed by the 
embarrassment which our hero showed, and the 
haste with which he concealed the epistle. 

From that hour Captain Howell resolved to 
revenge himself on his kinsman for the los 3 of 
his mistress. Yet he was not a man to risk any 
thing by hasty proceedings. His maxim wa3 
that those on the watch for revenge will, sooner 
or later, find an opportunity; and where there 
is a failure if is in consequence of premature 
efforts, or rather causes for which the parties 
have none to blame but themselves. 

It was about this time that the British general 
imbibed a notion that the cheapest way to end 
the war would be to create disaffection in the 
army of Washington, and for that purpose he 
secretly despatched agents, with money and pro¬ 
mises, to act on those whose virtue he thought 
could be assailed. To Captain Howell the royal 
chief applied among the first. Howe knew his 
man well. He shrewdly suspected the real cause 
why Captain Howell had joined the Americans, 
and hoped to influence him to return by holding 
out superior inducements. He caused to be re¬ 
presented to him that a gentleman of his edu¬ 
cation and habits must he already tired of his 
plebeian associates, and called upon him to earn 
the gratitude of his king by being one of the first 
to desert a cause which, sooner or later, must 
bring ruin on all concerned in it. To these 
arguments Captain Howell did not turn a deaf 
ear. He saw that much of the enthusiasm 
which had followed the battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill was already evaporated; and 
having neither sympathy with the people, nor 
a belief in their fortitude, he judged that he 
could not do better than make his peace with 
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the king, especially as his chief object in turning 
patriot had been the hand of Isabel, and which 
he now almost despaired. 

He accordingly returned a favorable answer 
to General Howe’s communication, expressing 
his sincere regret at having ever forsaken his 
allegiance.' But still having hopes of Isabel, 
though fhint, and wishing to gain time, he pro¬ 
posed to continue awhile his connexion with the 
patriots, giving a3 the ostensible reason that he 
would thus have an opportunity of penetrating 
Washington’s designs, and furnishing important 
intelligence to Howe. For all this he stipula¬ 
ted in requital a higher rank than that he now; 
held, whenever he should join the royal troops’ 
in Boston. 

This correspondence had continued some time, 
when one day the startling intelligence was whis¬ 
pered in camp that Doctor Church, the surgeon- 
general of the hospitals, hadbeen discovered to be 
in a treasonable communication with the enemy. 
It was also said that, on the person of the 
messenger, had been found a letter from some 
unknown American officer, written in -cipher, 
which, from an accompanying plan, was sup¬ 
posed to be a full account of the attack, which 
Washington had at that tithe, projected on : the 
enemy’s position. Captain Howell was one of 
the first to hear this news, and knew at once 
that the letter was his own, for he had given it 
himself to the messenger that very day. At first 
he thought of instant flight. But the avenues 
out of the camp were now strictly guarded to 
prevent the criminal’s escape, and the very en¬ 
deavor to fly, if frustrated, would argue guilt. 
Though a bold man, he trembled at the dilemma 
in which he found himself. If the agent should 
inform on him all was over. He was, there¬ 
fore, inexpressibly relieved when he learned that 
his cousin had been suspected, in consequence 
of having suddenly left the camp without a fur¬ 
lough, in less than an hour after the messenger’s 
arrest, and before orders were issued to guard 
the avenues. No other officer had been missed 
from duty, and the circumstance was, therefore, 
regarded as conclusive. % It was naturally sug¬ 
gested that he had, in some way, heard of the 
discovery of the treason and fled. 

“However he will probably be overtaken,” ■ 
said the officer who brought the intelligence to ! 
Captain Howell, “for he got scarcely an hour’s j 
start of his pursuers, and I have it from good j 
authority that his course is known.” ! 

“Then he did not go into Boston?” said his J 
hearer, in some alarm. j 

“Noi He probably thought that, in case of ; 
the attempt, he would be fired on and perhaps j 
caught, so he chose a circuitous route and has ■ 


retired into the country, intending to lie con¬ 
cealed for a few days until he can smuggle 
himself over to the enemy. He is a cousin of 
yours, Howetl, is he not? You should change 
your, name, for a traitor would taint the best 
one.” 

The real criminal, thus addressed, could with 
difficulty conceal his agitation. But lie saw a 
loop-hole of Escape if he could confirm the suspi¬ 
cion against ijfis relative. Assuming an affected 
moderation wliieh suited his part admirably, he 
said— 

“Not so fast, Pinckney! This man is my 
kinsman, and though our tastes do not exactly 
agree, yet I am bound to consider him innocent 
until he is proved guilty. Besides, if I under¬ 
stand you, there i3 no evidence against him 
except this flight, which may be accidental. 
The messenger does not name him, does he?” 

He spoke thus, because anxious to learn, if 
possible, whether his agent had betrayed him. 
The answer relieved him. 

“The messenger will not tell. He is a stub¬ 
born fallow, luckily for your cousin. But then 
the chain of evidence is so complete. Your 
kinsman is found to have left camp without 
leave immediately on hearing of the messen¬ 
ger’s arrest; it is proved, moreover, that a note 
was delivered him which caused his departure 
in much agitation 5 besides, last and most con¬ 
clusive, and, therefore, I have reserved it, the 
agent, at the moment of his arrest, offered a raw 
country recruit put to guard him five guineas if 
he would tell Captain Howell that he had been 
caught.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the real culprit, for a mo¬ 
ment thrown off his guard by this startling cir¬ 
cumstance: then, remembering that other eyes 
were on him, and that his life might depend on 
his next ’words, he laughed with gay indiffer¬ 
ence, saying—“then, faith! I must be looking 
to myself, for if the knave said that, I too shall 
be ‘suspieioned,’ as Dogberry has it, and e in 
virtue of mine’ name, if not of { mine office.’” 

“What!” replied his companion, “suspect 
you!—the prince of good fellows, who threw 
up the king’s commission rather than fight 
against your country—you, one of the first 
patriots—why, in that case, we might as well 
suspect John Adams, or Hancock, or old Sam 
himself, or the general in chief. No, Howell, 
that won’t do. There’s not a man in camp 
wouldn’t swear to your loyalty as readily as to 
his own. It is true I used to think your cousin 
honest also, but then I did not know him as well 
as I know you.” 

Thus did the real culprit find the load of guilt 
transferred from his own shoulders to those of 
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hia innocent rival. The only fear he now had 
wa3 that the agent might yet speak out and re¬ 
veal the true criminal. How was his mind re¬ 
lieved, therefore, the next morning, when he 
found that the man had, in attempting to escape, 
been shot by the sentry. Fate seemed to be 
smoothing the way for his complete success. 

His spirits were a little dashed, however, 
when, soon after, he heard of our heroes arrest 5 
for it was not Captain Howell’s desire to see his 
cousin captured. His flight had already estab¬ 
lished a conviction of his guilt. A return, and 
a public trial might, by some unlucky turn, dis¬ 
cover the real criminal. 

“Well, since he ha3 come back,” said Captain 
Howell, “it is his life or mine, and he must die. 
The affair has gone too far for me to retreat. I 
must stay and see the game out, desperate as it 
grows.” 

It may be asked, by some, why the real crimi¬ 
nal did not seize this occason to fly, a thing 
which could easily be done, as the camp was less 
strictly guarded now that the supposed culprit 
had been taken. But Captain Howell’s ideas had 
materially changed since the day before. The 
death of the spy had lessened his danger, which 
would vanish altogether if he could contrive, in 
some way, to increase the weight of suspicion 
against his cousin. A bright thought instantly 
struck him. He remembered a dressing-box he 
had seen in his relative’s quarters, containing a 
secret drawer, the spring to which he had be¬ 
come acquainted with from having beheld it 
thoughtlessly opened in his presence. Into this 
hidden receptacle he resolved to convey, if pos¬ 
sible, one of General Howe’s letters received by 
himself, as also the key to the cipher in which 
it was written. This foul plot was carried into 
execution at once. Hastening to his cousin’s 
tent he found it, for the moment, untenanted. 
The dressing-case stood in its old position, on a 
camp-chest, untouched. As quick as lightning, 
the fatal evidences of guilt were conveyed to the 
secret drawer; and in another instant the villain 
glided undetected from the place, like a serpent 
after it has fixed its venom in the slumbering 
infant. It was well for him he had been so 
quick! Before fifteen minutes an officer arrived 
with an order to seize the effects, and papers of 
the accused; and the fatal dressing-box was im¬ 
mediately taken in charge as the moat likely re¬ 
ceptacle of concealed letters. 

All fear for his own personal safety being 
thus removed from Captain Howell’s bosom, 
he pursued the train of thought which had 
tempted him to this atrocious deed. For, as 
he argued, would not Isabel abandon her lover 
in scorn on finding him convicted of treason? 


And who so likely to succeed him, as the one she 
had discarded in his favor? Captain Howell’s 
vanity promised him now a complete triumph. 
Here was the very contingency happening, for 
which he had held off from Howe. He would 
win Isabel, and afterward—“ why, afterward,” 
he soliloquized, “I will be patriot or loyalist 
a3 is most advisable, my decision depending on 
which obtains the final ascendancy.” 

Revolving these thoughts, Captain Howell 
sought his rest that night in the highest spirits; 
and we are compelled to say enjoyed a far 
sweeter sleep than his victim. Indeed who can 
conceive a position more anxious and perilous 
than that of our hero ? 

CHAPTER IX.-THE TRIAL. 

The tribunal that assembled for the trial of our 
hero, was held in a house in Cambridge, which 
the traveller may still see not far from the col¬ 
lege buildings; and though a sentry was posted 
at the door to keep out improper intruders, this 
could not prevent groups of soldiers from gather¬ 
ing around, who awaited anxiously the rendition 
of a verdict. The sentiment was very generally 
adverse to the prisoner. It is true the few who 
knew him well persisted in considering him in¬ 
nocent, for the discovery of the cipher in his 
dressing-box had not yet been made public; but 
the great majority were convinced from his sud¬ 
den flight that his guilt was incontrovertible. 
The excitement against him indeed was so in¬ 
tense that even his friends thought it prudent 
for their own sakes to be silent. Thus was he 
left without a single defender. 

Our hero also felt the impossibility of estab¬ 
lishing his innocence. He had a natural re¬ 
pugnance against laying bare his most sacred 
feelings before a body of men, the larger portion 
of whom were strangers to him; yet bow else 
could he satisfactorily explain his absence with¬ 
out leave ? The whole story of his love would 
have to be told—bis betrothal, Isabel’s letter 
discarding him, and M3 own impetuous visit— 
or else he should fail to convince his judges. 
Perhaps even thi 3 would not do it.. At any rate, 
crushed as all his hopes were, he really felt too 
indifferent about life to care much whether he 
was condemned or acquitted. 

He entered the court room accordingly, totally 
reckless what the result of the trial might be. 
The desertion of his friends had contributed to 
heighten these feelings. In all the apartment 
he beheld no sympathizing face. But his air wap 
as lofty as if, instead of being a prisoner, he had 
been a monarch in the hour of his triumph. With 
a firm tread, an erect carriage, and a look of 
haughty defiance on his handsome countenance 
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he entered the room and took the place assigned j 
him at the foot of the table, after one proud j 
glance slowly directed around. j 

Our hero appeared to give but a listless atten- j 
tion to the case, until it reached that part where j 
the discovery of the cipher in his dressing-box J 
was mentioned. Of this fact he had received 
no intimation, and its announcement took him 
completely by surprise. His eye flnshed and his 
cheek grew red with indignation, for he saw he 
was the victim of some base machination. His 
judges noticed these signs of agitation, but at¬ 
tributed them to conscious guilt; for nothing is 
easier when a bias exists in a case of circum¬ 
stantial evidence, to find even in the looks of 
innocence confirmation of crime. 

The testimony was such as is already known 
to the reader, and need not, therefore, be re¬ 
capitulated. By the court it was regarded as 
unanswerable; this might be seen in their coun¬ 
tenances. Before, however, passing judgment, 
the prisoner was asked if he wished to prepare 
a defence. On this our hero rose to his feet. 

Probably he would have made no effort for 
his life, if it had not been for the discovery of 
the cipher in bis dressing-box. But the produc¬ 
tion of this, and Howe’s accompanying letter, 
which the Judge Advocate had read to the court, 
roused him to fling off the foul aspersion of trea¬ 
son. “If they could have condemned me,” he 
said to himself, “after all my services, on the 
flimsy evidence of a spy naming me, and of my 
coincident departure from the camp, they might 
have done so, and I would have met my fate 
proudly, scorning alike them and their injustice, 
satisfied that hereafter, when the excitement of 
the hour had passed, the insufficiency of the 
evidence would redeem my name from obloquy. 
It would have been a noble revenge on Isabel 
too, thus to die without mingling her name with 
the publicity of a court; and when she should 
have discovered her injustice toward me, her 
tears would flow to think I disdained saving 
my own life at the expense of her feelings. But 
the discovery of this cipher places me in a dif¬ 
ferent attitude. Such*a discovery will be con¬ 
clusive of my guilt unless I expose the trick. 
But who could have done this deed? I know 
not, though I may suspect—yet such a suspicion! 
What—shall I accuse my own blood? No, I 
will be silent, for I have no proof. But this 
base charge I will repel. They will disbelieve j 
me, but I shall have discharged a duty I owe I 
to the name of my fathers, which in my hands i 
shall not be disgraced.” ! 

Long afterward was the eloquent appeal of | 
our hero remembered by all who were fortunate j 
enough to hear it on that day. He appealed to ! 


those present if, in his whole former career, he 
had done or said anything that induced a doubt 
of his patriotism. “I ask the court if my blood 
was not freely shed in the very beginning of this 
contest—if I have not staked life and fortune 
on the issue—if my voice has not always been 
loudest for independence—if I have not em¬ 
ployed my own private means to equip a portion 
of my company ? On the other hand, what mo¬ 
tive can be shown for such treason? Did I not 
deliberately choose sides ? Is any reason offered 
why I should now change ? Can I gain in rank, 
or emolument by it ? Nothing of this kind has 
been established. On what then rests the accu¬ 
sation ? Is it on my flight from the camp ? That 
I can explain by urgent private affairs. Is it on 
the mention of my name by the spy? But be 
most likely took this course to conceal the party 
who was really guilty; besides it is sufficient for 
me to say that there is another Captain Howell, 
and though I do not accuse my kinsman, the 
evidence here touches him equally with myself. 
Is my guilt inferred from the finding of the 
cipher in my dressing-box? Gentlemen, I am 
no lawyer, but I have read somewhere of a case 
which is no doubt familiar to the Judge Advo¬ 
cate, and which is to this effect. A traveller in 
England, sometime about the beginning of this 
century, wa3 stopped on the highway and rob¬ 
bed of twenty guineas by a man in a mask, who 
rode hastily away. The traveller soon after 
arrived at an inn, where in the stable he saw a 
horse covered with foam resembling the one the 
robber had used. Going into the kitchen he 
stated this, and recounted his loss, but said that 
the discovery of the villain was certain as he 
had taken the precaution, before setting out on 
his journey, to mark each of his gold pieces in 
a peculiar manner. A short time after, and 
while he was eating supper, x the landlord came 
softly in and told him he could point out the 
robber, who was no other than an ostler of the 
inn, then asleep up stairs. The host said/that 
he had long suspected his servant of bad prac¬ 
tices, and that evening he had came in and paid 
him a guinea borrowed a few days before. c My 
eye,’ said the landlord, ‘happened to rest on 
a mark on the coin, but at the time I thought 
nothing of it, and paid away the piece shortly 
after to a neighbor. On your arrival, however, 
my suspicions were aroused, and I determined 
to apprise you of them, though not until my 
ostler was asleep, in order that we might pro¬ 
ceed at once to examine his clothes.’ Accord¬ 
ingly the traveller and landlord ascended to the 
loft, where nineteen of the missing guineas were 
found in the pocket of the ostler, the other having 
been paid away by his master as explained. The 
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servant was tried, convicted and executed. A 
year after the host was discovered in a robbery 
and sentenced to death. Just before he expiated 
his crime he confessed to the robbery of the pre¬ 
ceding year, which he had perpetrated, but which 
he had accused his servant of in order to escape 
himself; for on hearing the traveller declare that 
his guineas were marked, the guilty man recol¬ 
lected he had paid one of them away, and saw 
in this act a revelation of his crime. To avert 
his fate he had conveyed the gold to the pocket 
of the ostler, and fabricated the story with which 
he succeeded in destroying an innocent man. 

“But this, gentlemen, is not the only instance 
on record where innocent persons have fallen a 
victim to circumstantial evidence. The case of 
George Barnwell has been made familiar to you 
on the stage. The Judge Advocate can tell you 
of other examples from his books. If I am con¬ 
demned, it will be under like injustice. Before 
my Creator I solemnly aver that I know nothing 
of this cipher. How it came into my private 
drawer I am unable to tell. Some enemy to me 
personally has placed it there after concocting 
the whole of this pretended treason, or else the 
real criminal finding suspicion had attached to 
me, has sought this means to effect his own 
escape. Look at my past life! Does it not con¬ 
tradict the idea of my guilt? I stand here with 
one foot in the grave, as it were. Life, for other 
reasons than those involved in this accusation, 
has ceased to be an object to me. The good, or 
evil report of men, I hold of little consequence. 
But there is a God above, whom I must here¬ 
after meet, and can I face him with a lie upon 
my tongue? In his name I solemnly assert my 
innocence. Before his eternal tribunal I cite 
my accusers to appear, and there let it be judged 
between usl” 

With eyes raised to heaven and outstretched 
hands he pronounced these words. The effect 
was visible on all the beholders, and an im¬ 
pression of his innocence, for the fir3t time 
began to be entertained. The spell which his 
fervent words liad created was soon dispelled, 
however, by the President ordering the room to 
be cleared in order that the court might come to 
a verdict. ■ 

In less than fifteen minutes the doors were \ 
thrown open, and the audience admitted. The j 
prisoner stood with folded arms, awaiting his | 
fate, calm, lofty, dignified. His appearance ] 
still further increased the feeling in his favor. ] 
But when the opinion of the court was made j 
known, it is strange how quickly these favorable 
sentiments disappeared. Before the cold logic 
of the President the effect of the prisoner’s fer¬ 
vent language rapidly disappeared. • 


“The court,” said that high officer, “has 
come, and without difficulty, to an unanimous 
opinion. Never before, perhaps, was a man 
more plainly convicted on any testimony short 
of that which is positive and direct. If circum¬ 
stantial evidence is refused as unsatisfactory, 
nine criminals out of ten will escape; and if cir- 
| cumstantial evidence is ever received, then, in 

> this case, it presents itself with overpowering 

> force. If a man is seen running from a room 
I with a bloody knife in his hand, and immediately 

> afterward a murdered corpse is found in the 
| apartment, it is proof that the man with the 
; knife has committed the homicide. The pre- 
| sent case i3 not less clear. A spy is arrested, 

' and on his person are found letters in cipher: 
; and he offers a bribe to any one who will tell 
; Captain Howell he has been arrested. Now, it 
: is true, there are two Captain Howell’s in the 
camp: but contrast their conduct! The one 
flies, the other remains. But again. A key 
to the cipher is found, as well as a letter from 
General Howe, and by this key the letter found 
on the spy, as well as the one from the enemy 
are unriddled. This cipher is discovered, not 
in possession of the man who remained, but of 
the one who fied. Could testimony be more 
convincing ? The former good character of the 
accused is nothing to the purpose. Every year 
criminals are punished, who never before had 
been suspected. There must always be a first 
step in guilt. Besides, the defence of hitherto 
unsuspected patriotism will apply to any one 
charged with this crime, he he the prisoner or 
another, for the guilty party is declared in his 
own letter, found on the spy, to be an American 
officer. The defence made by the prisoner is but 
a series of similar evasions. The court, there¬ 
fore, is unanimous in its opinion of his guilt.” 

A profound silence for a moment followed 
these words, for the interest of the audience 
during this address had been wound up to the 
highest pitch. Then came a long drawn breath 
as if a load of suspense had been removed from 
each bosom. The views of the court, so ably 
expounded by the President, appeared to have 
carried conviction to every mind; and men 
turned to their neighbors and nodded in silent 
approval of the sentence. 

Our hero heard the terrible words, which pro¬ 
nounced his doom, with unmoved countenance. 
He was not appalled by what seemed so dreadful 
to the spectators. On the contrary, he derived 
a sort of heroic fortitude from the consciousness 
of his innocence. His spirit rose in. proportion 
to the injustice meted out to him. Alone, with¬ 
out one pitying eye bent on him, he stood in that 
crowd. Perhaps his lip curled slightly with scorn 
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as his gaze slowly traversed the assembly and 
the court: then, with a proud and almost dis¬ 
dainful bow, he turned to the officer who was 
to conduct him back to prison, and signified his 
readiness to depart. 

When he reached the jail ho gazed bitterly on 
the bare walls, while the door was being locked 
and double-locked behind him. 

“ And this is justice , 99 he cried. “First, de¬ 
nied by one’s mistress without the shadow of a 
reason :—then, though innocent, condemned for 
treason. Well—so be it! I can die like a man, 
for that consolation at least is left me. May 
God forgive you, Isabel! ,J 

(to be concluded.) 
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THE TRAITOR’S REWARD. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ OATH OF 
MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” &C. 

CHAPTER X. -THE RETURN. 

It was a mild sunset in October, about two 
days after the condemnation of our hero, when 
a solitary pedestrian entered the village where 
poor Ellen Manners had breathed her last. This 
person was a young man, perhaps about twenty- 
five, but care and sorrow had already visibly 
eaten into the lines of his once handsome coun¬ 
tenance. His attire was neither that of an ordi¬ 
nary laborer, nor that of a gentleman, for it must 
be remembered we write of a period when dress 
was distinctive of the class. He wore a sword 
at his side, however, and his coat was that of an 
undress naval officer. In one hand he carried a 
stout stick. He bent his steps toward the house 
of Ellen’s sister, where, it will be recollected, 
the poor girl died. 

As the shadow of the intruder fell across the 
threshold, the mistress of the house, who was 
sewing while she rocked the cradle with her feet, 
looked up, and uttering a shriek, let her work 
drop from her hands upon the floor. 

“ James !” she exclaimed. 

“It is I,” answered the intruder, with a 
strange smile. “ Still James Powell, though 
not the gay-hearted youth you once knew, but 
a broken-hearted man.” 

“You have beard it then?” said the mistress 
of the house, looking up pityingly into his face. 

“All—every syllable of the blighting news,” 
was the answer, as he took a seat, and flung bis 
cap carelessly on the floor. “How he deserted 
her at last—how she went back to her parents 
—how they died of the shame—and how she, 
coming here to hide her guilt and misery, with¬ 
ered away, like a flower tom up and cast into 
the dusty highway. They sent me here to see 
her grave.” 

He spoke rapidly and bitterly, his eye glitter¬ 
ing with strange excitement. Hi3 listener heard 
him with a thrill of awe combined with the pity 
that was moving her almost to tears. She had 
known James Powell when he was a gay and 
happy youth; when his highest ambition was to 
win her sister’s affection; when it was the pride 
of her lost parents to believe that he would, one 
day, be their son. She had loved him then for 
his gentleness and kindness of heart, and had 
done all she could to favor his suit to Ellen. 

Nay! she had begun to think that his affection 
was returned, when, all at once, she noticed that 
Ellen grew cold and reserved at the mention of 
his name; and, in a few weeks, succeeded the 
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stunning blow of her sister’s elopement! In the 
first hours of crushing misery she had forgot to 
enquire after James Powell, and, when at last 
she did, she learned he had suddenly disappeared. 
Nor, from that day to this, had she heard a sylla¬ 
ble of his proceedings. 

He now appeared before her so terribly 
changed, his eye so altered, his forehead so dug 
up with harsh line 3 , and his whole aspect so 
droopirg, melancholy and yet terrible, that she 
experienced feelings of uneasiness she could not 
describe. The gentle tones of bi3 voice were all 
gone, and in their place was a bitterness inde¬ 
scribable. Then his dress was so different from 
that of the past! She felt a woman’s natural 
curiosity to unravel the mystery of his absence, 
and, therefore, as soon as she could, she led the 
conversation to the subject. 

“And where have you been, all this while, 
James? Oh! if you could have been here in 
lime to see her die, I know you would have 
forgiven her. Why did you desert us?” 

The muscles of her guest’s face worked con¬ 
vulsively, betraying his internal anguish at this 
allusion to the past, and it was a moment or two 
before he could reply. 

“ I went, because I could not bear to stay,” he 
said, “where every object reminded me of the 
past. It would have driven me mad: thought 
alone sometimes almost crazed me. I went 
abroad. I have been to sea,” lie said, with a 
strange laugh, looking down at his martial dress, 
“and won gold and rank.” 

“But you have not been in a king’s ship, 
surely. No one can get a commission there, 
they tell me, unless he is gentle born, or has 
powerful friends.” 

“No, I have not been in a king’s ship. I 
have been on the Guinea coast. I went down 
to Rhode Island and shipped there: we had a 
fine run and a valuable cargo: I was of service 
to the captain in saving his life in a brawl at 
one of the slave-driver’s markets, and he made 
me his mate.” 

The legalized slave trade, it must be borne in 
mind, was not then abandoned; but nevertheless 
the sentiment against it was strong in all parts 
of New England except the Providence planta¬ 
tions, which carried on a lucrative traffic on the 
Guinea coast. His hearer, partaking of these 
sentiments, said— 

“Oh! James—I never thought that of you. 
What would your father say if he was alive and 
heard this ?” 

Her hearer looked down on the floor, and for 
a moment traced lines idly on the oaken planks 
with the point of his scabbord. At length he 
said— 


\ “What could I do ? It was because I was 
| not a gentleman that Ellen refused me and ran 
away with this stranger: and in what other way 
; could I obtain wealth as speedily as by a few 
voyages to Africa? Besides, I wanted to for¬ 
get her, myself, the past, everything.” 

“And have you succeeded?” 

“Have I succeeded?” he demanded, wildly. 

; “ Can I do that? No, no. Gold does not bring 
repose or forgetfulness: and I would be happier 
to-day, without a farthing, if Ellen lived and 
loved me, than I am now, though a rich man.” 
And with these passionate words he burst into 
tears. 

His hearer regretted she had gone so far. She 
reflected on all he had suffered, and the recollec¬ 
tion bringing up Ellen’s sad story afresh, she 
joined her tears to bis, and they wept together, 
the sister and the lover. The sight of her tears 
soothed her hearer. 

“God bless you!” he said. “I have bad no 
one to feel with me since I went away. Poor, 
misguided Ellen.” 

“Do you not forgive her?” asked her sister, 
looking up through her tears. 

“ I do,” he said, “ but not her murderer. She 
is at rest, but he triumphs.in his wickedness. 
And rising, he began to walk the floor. 

“Do you know who he is, then?” 

“Did she never tell you?” he asked, in some 
surprise. 

“ Never!” 

“ Strange!” he muttered. “ Perhaps she wished 
to shield him ? Say—tell me,” heexetaimed, sud¬ 
denly stopping in front of Ins hearer. “ Did she 
love him still ?” 

“ Oh! no, but she did not hate him. She was 
too good for that—if ever there was a saint on 
earth,dear Ellen was one before she died. She 
forgave him, she prayed for him, but she had 
long ceased to love him.” 

“ And did she tell no one his name?” 

“I do not know; but I suspect she did. I 
think she told Miss Symmes, the niece, that is 
of Mrs. Owen, that lives in the big house up 
yonder.” 

“Yes! I know,” he said, and then was silent 
for a moment. At last he added, abruptly, fixing 
his eye on her, “ but I know who he was.” 

Ellen’s sister turned pale and trembled, for 
there was something in that look, which told, as 
plainly as words could have revealed, that he 
was brooding over revenge. 

“Who was it?” she asked, in a voice faint 
with terror. 

He looked at her, for a moment, half wildly, 
then broke into a mocking laugh, and picking up 
his cap, turned to leave the house. 
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‘‘Where are you going?” she exclaimed, 
rushing after him, and striving to detain him 
by catching his arm. “Oh! James, you will 
do nothing wicked.” 

He gazed at her again, until his eye gradually 
lost its frenzy, and he said, in a milder voice, 

“I am going to her grave.” 

“And then?” 

“ And then, where justice calls,” he said. “ I 
will not seek him out—that, perhaps, would be 
murder—but should he cross my path, let him 
beware!” 

Pronouncing the last words with startling 
energy, he turned and vanished through the 
gathering twilight, nor was it until he had dis¬ 
appeared, that his listener recollected he had 
not told her the name of Ellen’s betrayer. 

CHAPTER XI.'—THE TRAITOR. 

The day on which the events of the preceding 
chapter occurred, beheld Captain Howell, the 
cousin of our hero, slowly wending his way on 
horseback from the American camp. Several 
weeks had now elapsed since he had seen Isabel, 
and anxious to learn how she received the news 
of her lover’s treason, he determined to visit her 
aunt, and there judge for himself what hold our 
hero possessed on her heart. He chose this 
period for his visit because, as the day for his 
victim’s execution approached, he felt sufficient 
compunctions of conscience to desire to be at a 
distance from the fatal scene. 

He rode leisurely along, and twilight had set 
in before he reached the village where Isabel re¬ 
sided. As he beheld the sun go down, he could 
not altogether dismiss from his mind the recol¬ 
lection that it was the last sunset his victim 
would ever see5 that, before the luminary of 
day had traversed another circuit, his innocent 
cousin would be cold in the grave. Captain 
Howell had a stout heart, but he was human; 
and no criminal, especially if new to deep guilt, 
but shudders occasionally at his own deeds. So 
far did this emotion go that, as the shades of 
evening deepened, he started more than once, 
when a squirrel among the trees, or a bird stir¬ 
ring in the branches, produced a sudden noise. 
Well has it been said, that conscience makes 
cowards of us all! 

He had reached the outskirts of the village, 
and was approaching the grave-yard, when he 
saw, through the gloom ahead, the figure of a 
man, leaning on the palisades. This person 
was looking earnestly into the low cemetery, 
and seemed to have his gaze fixed on a grave 
that had been but recently made. A strange 
awe, almost amounting to terror crept to the 
heart of the traitor as he beheld that man; 


though the feeling wa 3 wholly unaccountable. 
It was so great, however, that he would have 
turned aside into another road, if there had been 
any to take; but, as there was no alternative,he 
rode boldly on. 

The noise of his approach did not disturb the 
person at the grave-yard, until his horse was 
close upon the stranger. Then the latter looked 
up. As ho did so, the moon, which just then 
rose above the trees, shone full on the traitor’s 
face. The stranger started back, gazed again 
at the new comer, and advancing, seized the 
bridle. 

“What do you mean, fellow?” angrily said 
the horseman. 

“You do not know me, I see,” replied the 
man, and the expression of his face made the 
blood of his listener run cold, “but I know you. 
Dismount, for here, in her presence, God shall 
decide between you and me.” 

“The fellow is crazy,” was the reflection of 
the traitor. Then, in an audible voice, he said. 
“Pshaw!—what nonsense is this? Let go my 
bridle, or I will shoot you down.” $ 

Powell, for it was he, gave no answer, but 
giving the rein a sudden jerk, the horse plunged, 
and his rider, taken unawares, fell to the ground. 
Powell immediately loosed his hold on the bridle, 
gave a sharp whistle, and the horse gallopped 
in fright away. 

“It is an old trick of mine,” he said, addres¬ 
sing his prostrate antagonist; then, changing his 
tone, he added sternly, “ rise, sir, and draw your 
sword.” 

He had not finished speaking, when his anta¬ 
gonist had sprung to his feet, and placed ht 3 
hand to his belt for fire-arms, but recollecting 
his pistols were in the holsters, he muttered an 
execration and drew his sword. 

“What do you mean by this, sirrah?” he 
said, addressing Powell. “If you are a high¬ 
way robber, know that I will let out some of 
your base blood for you first, and that after¬ 
ward I will have you hung.” 

“I am no highway robber, sir. But I am the 
avenger of the innocent. Do you remember 
Ellen Manners ?” 

At the mention of that name, her betrayer 
started back and turned ghastly pale. He felt 
now why he had experienced such a presenti¬ 
ment of terror on beholding the stranger at the 
grave-yard wall. Involuntarily his eyes turned 
and sought the low, freshly made grave; he 
shuddered when he beheld it. On looking up 
he found that his enemy had been watching his 
movements; and, summoning all his pride and 
resolution, he faced him with a bold front. 

“ Make way there,” he said, “or it will be the 
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worse for you. You have no right to stop me 
on the highway.” 

Powell had planted himself in the middle of 
the road, with his sword drawn, but the point 
turned downward. He did not move a step at 
these words. 

«I have the right of a wronged man, face to 
face with his wronger,” he replied. 

“You intend to murder me then,” said the 
traitor, with a sneer, “but you may not find 
that so easy.” 

“And if I should murder you,” exclaimed 
Powell, with stern passion, “would it be more 
than you have done to others ? You have mur¬ 
dered one fair and beautiful—murdered her, not 
by the merciful stroke of a sword, but by the lin¬ 
gering torture of shame and a broken heart. 
Murder you!—if I consulted only what I feel to 
be right, I would shoot you as I would a mad dog. 
But I will do nothing which she, if living, coutd 
be pointed at for: I will not take advantage of 
you, or award that penalty of life for life, which, 
in this worst case of homicide, the law forgets to 
visit on the criminal—no! I will give you, ac¬ 
cording to your code of pretended honor, an 
equal chance for your life—it shall be a fair 
fight—but it will be your last. It is not acci¬ 
dent which has thrown you in my way: Provi¬ 
dence has interfered to give you into my power: 
I am his avenger, so prepare l” 

The stern, wild tone in which these words 
were spoken made the traitor chill with horror: 
he felt his nerves relax; and fear seized on the 
seducer. For a moment he was relieved by 
fancying that, perhaps, his antagonist was some 
lunatic, escaped from his friends. It was, under 
this belief, he now asked— 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Who am I ?” retorted Powell. “If you had 
asked who I had been, I could have answered, 
a gay and happy man; but what I am now, 
you may see, a desperate, heart-broken sufferer. 
You stole into my Eden: you robbed me of her 
I loved as my own life; and, after your base 
passion had been satiated, you deserted her. 
Had you never crossed her path she would have 
married me, and lived to be a happy wife, and 
to make others happy; but now, now,” he said, 
with emotion, “she lies in her cold grave in 
yonder church-yard, while you yet walk the 
earth. I am he who was once her lover, and 
who is now her avenger. You broke her heart 
by your baseness—you murdered her parents by 
the shame you brought on their daughter—you 
have made my life hopeless and miserable. I 
have watched long for this day. I have learned 
the art of fencing that I might prove your match 
when I met you. An hour ago, I was almost 


turned from my purpose; and, perhaps, if you 
had not crossed my path, I would have left your 
punishment to others. But God has thrown you 
in my way and chosen me for the instrument of 
his vengeance. Defend yourself.” 

Had the traitor stood face to face with any 
ordinary man, lie would have fe)t no fears for 
the result; for his skill with the sword was pro¬ 
verbial. But he had now discovered that he 
was opposed by one, who was either an enthu¬ 
siast or a madman. The words, too, of his 
antagonist made his blood curdle with mortal 
terror. His hand trembled, the scene appeared 
to swim before him, and he fancied, for a mo¬ 
ment, that his knees would refuse him support. 
But, rallying himself by a strong effort, he took 
a defensive position and prepared for the combat. 

It was a terrible spectacle, that lonely duel, in 
mortal strife, between those two men who had 
never met before, and who would never meet 
again in life. No witnesses but the tall pines, 
that quiet church-yard, and the silent moon over¬ 
head ! It was soon over. For a moment, the 
traitor stood in the defensive, anxious to learn 
his adversary’s play; but suddenly finding,as he 
thought, a fair chance, he lunged. It had only 
been a feint, however, on the part of Powell, 
who evading his antagonist’s thrust, drove his 
own blade through the body of the traitor. ' 

Down, with a heavy sound, fell the senseless 
body, breathless and motionless, silent as clay! 
The victor drew out his sword, wiped it on his 
sleeve, and gazing a moment on that cold, still 
face, revealed by the light of the moon, said— 

“ God forgive him and me. Ellen you are re¬ 
venged.” 

With these words he turned aside, and plung¬ 
ing into the contiguous woods, was speedily lost 
to sight behind the trees. Two days after, a man 
answering his description, came to a village inn 
at a distance from these scenes, in a state of 
high fever and delirium, with every appearance 
of having been so for sometime; and there died. 
Perhaps it was Powell. Perhaps the fever and 
delirium was already upon him when he became 
Ellen’s avenger. Who can tell? 

CHAPTER XII.-THE REWARD. 

The moon shone coldly down into the prison 
cell of our hero, tracing the divisions of the case¬ 
ment on the floor, and filling the room with a 
chill, unsympathizing light. How is that pale 
planet overpraised! In the flush of youth, 
and freedom, and love, when her silver beams 
flood a pleasant landscape or dance along the 
waters, we gaze up into her face with fond 
admiration; but let trouble, or disappointment, 
or imprisonment be our lot, and we look into 
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her icy countenance, in vain seeking for one 
glance of pity there. Thus it was with our 
hero. There he sat, in that bare, unfurnished 
cell, deserted, hopeless and alone. Tho mea¬ 
sured tread of the sentry echoing outside the 
door, was the only link that connected him with 
the living world. Since his condemnation he 
had been abandoned by all his old friends; for the 
crime of treason, and to such a cause, alienated 
intimates as well as acquaintances. Never had 
he experienced such a desolation of the heart. 
It was not only that he was to die a shameful 
death, but that his memory, afterward, would 
be held in execration. Oh 1 what would he have 
given for a single word of sympathy. He looked 
up, through the narrow window, as if to seek it 
in inanimate objects, since man had denied it; 
but there was the cold, passionless moon, mov¬ 
ing along through the unclouded heavens, calm 
and pitiless, utterly regardless of the wild long¬ 
ings of that desolate heart for but one glance of 
sympathy. For ages that luminary had looked 
down on the miseries of poor humanity as it 
looked now, and on all it had bent the same 
frigid and indifferent gaze. It had seen the 
last glazing look of the famished sufferer on 
the desert; it had heard the final cry of the 
wrecked mariner as the engulphing wave rolled 
over him; it had beheld crownless kings wan¬ 
dering as exiles; it had looked on the beggar 
famishing in the night and storm; woe and agony 
in every shape it had witnessed; battles lost, 
kingdoms submerged, fortunes gone by a blow, 
hearts broken in early youth, all of earth’s ten 
thousand, thousand miseries, and on each and 
every one it had bestowed the same passing 
glance of chilling unconcern. These reflections 
rushed through the mind of our hero; and he 
wept. Yes! ho wept, and in utter desolateness 
of heart. He had borne up manfully in the pre¬ 
sence of a crowd and under the excitement of a 
public trial; he would bear up again proudly in 
the last hour of his suffering: but now—thus 
alone—hopeless and friendless—with matt and 
nature alike indifferent to him,his stoicism gave 
way. This desertion was too much for him, and 
he wept. 

At last he raised his eyes and looked up to that 
cold planet again. The current of his thoughts 
was now changed. The clock of the college 
was striking twelve, and as reverberation after 
reverberation rose on the silence, he remembered 
that this was the last time he should ever hear 
its iron tongue. The moon still shone; but it 
was the last time he should behold her. Tall 
and dark, the elms rose in the night: it wa 3 the 
last time he should see their shadowy foliage. 
The wind, freshening from the east, stole in, 


smelling of the sea; it was the last time he 
should feel its fragrant breath. Before another 
revolution of that clock, his body would ho cold 
and lifeless, and his soul—where would it be? 
The great mystery of a future existence would 
be revealed to him, before that moon should 
shine again 1 Our hero possessed deep religious 
feelings, and, lying his head reverently on his 
hand, he prayed. Alone, in communion with 
his God, a refreshing calm gradually diffused 
itself over his soul. He repented of the feeling! 
%vhich had lately possessed him, for though man 
had deserted him, was not his Father in heaven 
with him as much, ay! more than in the day3 of 
his freedom and prosperity. He rose and walked 
his room. He was no longer desponding: he was 
happy. All sublunary thoughts had departed; he 
seemed to breathe a purer air, and his spirit felt 
a wider expansion. Was it a foretaste of that 
glorious intelligence and power which was to be 
the soul’s when loosed from the fetters of the 
body ? 

He retired to sleep and soon slumbered soundly. 
Beep and profound was the trance that fell on 
him, and it was undisturbed by dreams. Had it 
been less engrossing, he could have heard the 
sound of hammers and other preparations for the 
fatal scene of the morrow; but neither external 
occurrences reached his ear, nor did the weird 
sisters of visions conjure up fancies for the brain. 
He slept heavily, yet sweetly, as he had done 
when an infant on his mother’s lap: and as he 
slept, there came back to his face something of 
the old smile he had worn in those days of in* 
nocency. If a stranger could have entered that 
room unobserved and gazed on the placid face 
of the sleeper, he would have refused to believe 
that this was the man who was to die to-morrow. 

When the first morning sunbeam shot into 
hia window, the sleeper awoke and sprang from 
his low cot. For a minute he did not recollect 
where he was; then, when memory came back, 
it seemed but a moment since lie had lain down. 
He smiled to think how the long night had been 
annihilated by his steep. Then, remembering 
that but an hour remained of his term of life, he 
knelt at the little table, and began his morning 
orisons. His abstraction was so complete that 
he did not hear the tread of feet along the cor¬ 
ridor outside, nor the grounding of the sentry’s 
musket, nor even the slow unbolting of the door. 
It was not until tho rusty hinges began to creak, 
and he had finished his devotions, that he be¬ 
came aware that visitors were approaching. 

He liad expected it was the clergyman, or the 
guard with his slender breakfast, and, therefore, 
he rose slowly from his knees and did not look 
around. But the step of the intruder, instead 
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of being like that of a soldier, was light and j 
tremulous, and stopped, immediately after the I 
door was closed behind. There was a deep I 
aigh, too, from the intruder. Surprised, he 1 
looked hastily around, and beheld Isabel, like ! 
some angel apparition. 

For an instant he stood rooted to the spot in 
amazement. Isabel was the last person he ex- j 
pected to see. She had cast him off before even ; 
she heard of the accusation of treason, and he 
could only expect that now she would be more ; 
unforgiving than ever. Yet there she stood, in 
the attitude of a suppliant, her head bent and 
her arms bowed half deprecatingly, yet what a 
world of love, entreaty and pity in her tearful 
eyes! Mechanically he extended his arm3, and, 
with a glad cry, she rushed into them. 

“You are declared innocent,” she said, “you 
are free—oh! can you forgive me?” 

Our hero staggered back. At most, he had 
only expected that she came to take a last fare¬ 
well of him, to declare her own belief in his 
innocence, to explain her ill-treatment of him; 
and, with this belief, came the attending pang 
that he was to lose her forever, at the very time 
she was again wholly his. But to learn that 
others acknowledged his innocence, and that he 
was at liberty, made his brain reel with giddy 
excess of pleasure, and he would have fallen, but 
that Isabel sustained him. He turned ghastly 
pale: then the blood rushed back to his face. 

“You are ill—I have done wrong!” said Isabel 
in agony, earnestly pressing him down into the 
solitary chair. 

“I am better now—thank God you believe me 
innocent !” be said, fervently. 

“But not only I—all believe it. Gen. Wash¬ 
ington himself has interfered—see here!** 

She held up, as she spoke, a sheet of paper, 
on which was written in the bold autograph 
of the commander-in-chief, a discharge of the 
prisoner, falsely condemned for treason, Henry 
Howell, captain of infantry in the continental 
line. 

“ And you have done this, Isabel ? How shall 
I ever repay you?” asked our hero, and the 
words made those beautiful eyes swim with 
tears. 

“By forgiving me,” she said, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, “for having punished you for 
the guilt of another. Oh ! that wicked, but un¬ 
happy man, how much misery he has cost us.” 

These words were as much a mystery to our 
hero, as they would be to our readers if they had 
not been cognizant of the last two chapters; but, 
on her lover’s expressing his ignorance of what 
she alluded to, Isabel proceeded to narrate the 
momentous occurrences of the last twelve hours. 


But, before she began her story, she returned to 
the door and introduced Mrs. Owen, who had 
accompanied Isabel, but, from a refined deli¬ 
cacy, chose to wait without until the first inter¬ 
view of the lovers was over. 

We left the real traitor apparently lifeless 
in the road, where he had been left by Powell. 
He was not dead, however, and 'when Mrs. 
Owen and her niece, who had been airing in the 
carriage, drove that way on their return home, 
his body was opportunely discovered by them. 
Being immediately lifted into the coach, he was 
conveyed to the residence of the ladies, where, on 
stringent restoratives being applied, he gradually 
revived. 

A surgeon bad been sent for and wa3 in attend¬ 
ance; but, on an examination of the wound, he 
held out no hopes of life. The wretched man 
was not so utterly depraved to persist in causing 
the death of an innocent person, when it could 
no longer advance his own interests; and, per¬ 
haps, in prospect of the near approach of death, 
his conscience shrank from perpetrating the 
crime which he had projected. He seized the 
few moments of life that were left him to make 
a confession. 

In a few words, he acknowledged himself the 
seducer of Ellen, as well as the real traitor: and 
he even told the motives which had guided him 
in fixing his own crime on his cousin. So im¬ 
portant a revelation the surgeon hastened to have 
committed to writing and properly attested, so 
as to be legal evidence in favor of our hero. 
These formalities had scarcely been completed 
when the dying man sank exhausted, and, in a 
few minutes, breathed his last. 

The present was no time for idle scruples of 
ceremony. Isabel, until now, had not heard of 
her lover’s life being endangered; and her heart 
beat with terrible anxiety until, in company with 
her aunt and the surgeon, she was on her way 
to Cambridge, with the precious document on 
which hung our hero’s existence. How her heart, 
during that ride, reproached her for the injustice 
she had done him, by yielding to that pride which 
was the fault of her nature, and which led her 
to condemn him on insufficient proof. How she 
trembled lest the carriage should break down, 
or some other accident prevent her arriving in 
person to he the messenger of his freedom! It 
was a journey of terrible anxiety. 

It was before dawn when the smoking horses 
drew up in front of the head-quarters of Gen. 
Washington, and the commander-in-chief being 
aroused, the case was laid before him. He saw, 
at once, how the court had been imposed upon, 
and wrote the prisoner’s discharge in his own 
bond. This he gave to the trembling and eager 
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Isabel, who hurried, as we have seen, to bear it 
to our hero. 

Our story is done. His fame vindicated, the 
guilty exposed and the love of Isabel restored to 
him, who was now so happy as our hero? On 
the other hand who so reprobated as the real 
traitor. Verily each had his reward! 
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CHAPTER L 

Everv man knows best how to buckle Ms own belt. 

Fxlstait. 

“ Did you get the pass, Macdonald ?” said a young 
man, looking up, as his servant entered the room of 
a lodging-house in Charleston, in the latter part of 
the year 1780. 

“ Yes, sir, and the baggage and horses are ready,” 
was the reply of a stalwart youth, whose dress beto¬ 
kened a condition removed from that of an ordinary 
menial * and partaking rather of that of a familiar, 
though humble companion. “ I tMnk we can give 
them the slip, sir—Lord! how I wish for a crack at 
these fellows! and once with Marion, we ’ll not long 
want an opportunity.” 

“ Be in waiting for me at midnight, then,” said the 
first speaker; and, as'Macdonald retired, he threw 
himself back again in his chair, and fixing his eyes 
on the floor, resigned himself to the abstraction out of 
which he had been roused. 

Howard'Preston, the hero of . our story, had just 
returned from Europe, where he had been fulfilling 
the injunctions of his father’s will, by a course of 
study and travel until his twenty-fourth year. The 
first great sorrow of his life had been his parting, at 
sixteen, with the only child of his guardian, Kate 
Mowbray, then a lovely little girl, who for years 
had been his pet and playmate. Many were the 
tears she also shed at the separation, and faithfully 
did she promise not to forget her boy lover. Such 
childish preferences usually end with youth; but it 
was not so in the present instance. "With every let¬ 
ter from abroad came a gift for Kate, which she re¬ 
quited with some trifle worked by her own hands. 


of $200 was awarded by the Committee.] 

But as years elapsed, and Kate approached woman¬ 
hood, these presents were no longer returned, and 
Preston, piqued at what he thought neglect, gradually 
came to confine himself, in his letters home, to a 
cold inquiry after Tier health, instead of devoting, as 
heretofore, two-thirds of the epistle to her. Yet he 
never thought of America without also thinking of 
Kate; and when he landed at Charleston, a month 
before odr tale begins, he was wondering into what 
kind of a woman she had grown up. 

Still his old feeling of pique was uppermost when 
shown into her father’s magnificent parlor; and this, 
combined with his astonishment at seeing a graceful 
and high bred woman announced as his old play¬ 
mate, lent an air of coldness and embarrassment to 
his greetings. Whether it was this or some other 
cause, Kate, who was advancing eagerly, suddenly 
checked herself, colored, and put on all her dignity. 
The interview, so inauspiciously begun, was short 
and formal, and to Preston, at least, unsatisfactory. 
He had expected, in spite of their tacit misunder¬ 
standing, that Kate would meet him as rapturously 
as of old, forgetting that the child had now become a 
woman. He overlooked, also, the effect his own 
restraint might have produced. Thus he returned to 
his lodgings, dissatisfied and angry, half disposed to 
dislike, yet half compelled to admire, the beautiful 
and-dazzling creature from whom he had just parted. 
The truth was, Preston, though hitherto ignorant of 
it, had loved his old playmate from boyhood. This 
had made him feel her neglect so acutely, and this 
had led him secretly to hope that her welcome on his 
return would heal the past. No wonder he went 
; home angry, yet quite as much in love as ever! 
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Preston and Kate often met after this, but they 
seemed destined to misunderstand each other. Kate 
was really ignorant of the mischief she had done. ! 
She had come down to meet him with a heart full of. 
the memories of other days, and, if truth must be 
told, a little nervous and anxious how he, of whom 
she had so often thought in secret, would receive 
her. His proud demeanor had chilled her. Nor on 
subsequent occasions were their interviews more 
satisfactory. Indeed Kate was puzzled and vexed 
at Preston’s manner. No one could, at times, be 
more interesting; yet no one was so often haughty 
and disagreeable. Kate sighed to think how changed 
he had become; then she was angry at herself for 
sighing. 

Kate was accordingly as wayward as Preston— 
and who, indeed, had greater excuse? Rich and 
well born, beautiful and high-spirited, she was posi¬ 
tively the reigning belle in Charleston during the 
whole of that gay winter. To a complexion deli¬ 
cately fair, and a person of the most exquisite pro¬ 
portions, she united those graces of mind and man¬ 
ner, which, in that courtly day, were considered the 
unerring accompaniments of high breeding. Report 
awarded to her numbers of unsuccessful suitors; but 
all had tacitly resigned their claims in favor of Major 
Lindsay, an English officer of noble blood, between 
whom and an earldom there was only a single life. 
Gay and splendid in person and equipage, the Major 
no sooner laid siege to the heart of the heiress, than 
her less favored suitors gave over in despair; and 
what between lounging most of his mornings away 
in her parlor, and attending her abroad on all occa¬ 
sions, he speedily came to have the field nearly alto¬ 
gether to himself. 

The arrival of the major anticipated that of Pres¬ 
ton about a month, and when our hero returned, he 
found his rival almost domesticated at Mr. Mow¬ 
bray’s house. Jealousy soon revealed to Preston 
the secret of his own long hidden love; but it made 
him heartily hate the major. The two gentlemen 
seemed perfectly to understand each other. But the 
Englishman knew better than his rival how to sup¬ 
press his feelings, and accordingly possessed every 
advantage over him in superior ease and self- 
command. Had Kate wished otherwise, she could 
not but have given the larger, share of her .attention 
to the graceful, brilliant and composed man of 
fashion, rather than to his more irritable and way¬ 
ward rival, whom a fancied slight, in word or look, 
was sufficient to make dumb for a whole evening. 
Depend on it, the worst possible use to which a 
lover can put himself is to be sulky. 

Perhaps it was the enmity he. nourished against 
his more successful rival; perhaps it was the natural 
indignation of a frank and noble heart against oppres¬ 
sion ; perhaps, which is more natural, it was both 
combined, but Preston had not been long at home 
before he formed the resolution to take part with his 
countrymen in the war then going on; and the sud¬ 
den appearance of General Marion on the Santee, 
where he began a partisan conflict with the in¬ 
vaders, opened to him a favorable way for carrying 
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out his design, which he only postponed until he 
could part from Kate on better terms. He flattered 
himself that she herself was secretly on the side of 
the colonists, for her father had once held a com¬ 
mission under the provisional government, although 
since the fall of Charleston and the apparent con¬ 
quest of the colony, he, like many others, had been 
induced to take a royal protection, and ground his 
arms as a neutral. 

One morning Preston found Kate alone in her 
little parlor. It was rare that she was without 
visiters, for Major Lindsay, at least, was usually at 
her side. Kate wore a pretty morning-dress, and 
was sewing, her little tiny foot, that rested on a 
cushioned stool, peeping provokingly out beneath 
the snowy muslin. A woman one admires never 
looks lovelier than when occupied in this truly femi¬ 
nine employment; and as Kate made room for Pres¬ 
ton beside her, with her sweetest smile, he thought, 
she had never seemed half so charming. Lovers 
can imagine how happy Preston soon was. He and 
Elate talked of old times, ..she busily plying her 
needle, but every now and then looking up with 
animation into his face. His heart beat quicker, 
and he longed to tell her how he loved her; it 
l would, I fear, have set your head or mine, reader, 

I topsy-turvy at once. A dozen long forgotten inci¬ 
dents were called to mind: how Preston had once 
rescued Kate from the river, how they both wept 
when her old nurse died, and a score of other things. 
The color of both heightened, and Preston felt every 
instant as if he could snatch the dear girl to his 
arms. In the eagerness of conversation, all at once 
Kate placed her hand familiarly on his. 

“And do you remember,” she said, gazing up 
with sparkling eyes into his face, “ do you remem¬ 
ber when the pony ran away with you? Oh! I was 
half dead with fright, and screamed lustily. Those 
were happy days—I wonder if we are ever as happy 
as in childhood. I sometimes wish we were back 
again on that old lawn.” And she sighed. 

“ Do you, indeed?” said Preston, his whole face 
lighting up, and he took her hand by an impulse he 
could no longer resist 

At that moment the words which would have de¬ 
cided his fate were rising to Preston’s lips, and 
Kate, as- if secretly forewarned, began to tremble 
and be confused, when the door was flung open and 
the servant in a loud voice announced Major 
Lindsay. 

If any of my readers has ever been interrupted 
when about to declare himself, and had to come 
plump down from rapture to foolishness, he can 
imagine Preston’s chagrin at the entrance of the 
visiter. However, he had tact enough to think of 
Kate’s embarrassment, and as he rose to make his 
bow, adroitly placed himself so as to conceal her 
for a moment, and allow her time to recover from 
her confusion. The major gave both parties, on the 
instant, a suspicious glance, but his softest smile 
immediately succeeded, and with easy assurance 
taking the seat Preston had vacated, he glided into 
' a strain of brilliant small talk, such as would have 
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done honor to any gallant of the day, incomparable 
at compliments and snuffboxes. Preston •was angry 
at this unceremonious supplanting, but even more 
angry to see how quickly Kate recovered herself, 
and dashed out into the strife of repartee, with a 
spirit and ease superior even to the major’s. Pres¬ 
ton chafed, and thought she might have been a little 
less interested. At first he was silent and reserved, 
then he began to be uneasy, and once or twice he 
yielded to his irritability in words. He cursed his 
folly for imagining, as he did five minutes before, 
that she thought more of him* than she did of 
others. He fixed his eyes half frowningly, half 
contemptuously on Kate. She colored immediately, 
he thought with conscious guilt. The next, instant 
she turned haughtily away and addressed the major. 
Now, for the first time, Preston became convinced 
of the existence of the engagement respecting which 
he had heard so much. Burning with mortification,, j 
after sitting a few seconds, during which Kate did 
not once address him, he arose and abruptly took 
his leave. ' ' 

‘‘She loves him,” he exclaimed bitterly. “Dazzled 
by the glitter of a coronet, she casts aside her old. 
and tried friend like a worn-out trinket. Oh! God, 
was it for this I hastened home? was it for this I ■ 
treasured her memory through long years?” 

For hours he remained alone, now pacing his 
chamber with rapid strides, now burying his face 
moodily in his bands. He recalled all his various 
interviews with Kate, and strove to remember her 
every word and look: the result was to curse him¬ 
self for his egregious folly in fancying for a moment 
that she loved him. But after awhile his feelings 
grew less exasperated. He reflected on Kate’s man¬ 
ner that morning, before the arrival of Major Lind¬ 
say, and hope once more dawned in his bosom. 

“ I will lose no lime,” he said, “ in learning my 
fate decisively. I shall see Kate at her aunt’s ball, 
and her manner there will determine my suspense. 
If she is cold and haughty I will understand that she 
wishes to rebuke my presumption this morning. 
In that case, I will trjfle here no longer, but at once 
join Gen. Marion. Macdonald, my foster-brother, 
loves me too well to desert me, but he has been 
crazy to be gone this fortnight past. I will order him 
to get a pass and have every thing ready in case of 
the worst, which my heart forebodes.” 

It was after arriving at this determination, and 
receiving Macdonald’s message, that Preston gave 
himself up to his melancholy, nor did he rise from 
his desponding position until it was lime to dress 
for Mrs. Blakeley’s ball. 

The sound of gay music, the flashing of diamonds 
and the twinkling of light forms met his sight as he 
entered the ball-room; but he had eyes only for one 
object: and he soon sought out Kate amid her crowd 
of admirers. Never had she looked so transcend- 
entlv lovely. It is thought a mark of taste and 
fashion now-a-days to laugh at the enormous hoops 
and powdered hair of our grandmothers: but let us 
tell you, good reader, that a belle of the present age. 
with her deformed toumure and Dutch amplitude oi 


skijjt, though she may create a sort of matter-of-fact 
sensation, very suitable perhaps for this money¬ 
making generation, never awakens that deep senti¬ 
ment of adoration, that respectful, awe-struck, Sir 
Charles Grandiscn feeling, bestowed on the beauty 
of the last century, august in silver tissue and highr 
heeled shoes. The veriest stickler for modem ease 
would have given up the point at sight of Kate. She 
wore, as was then the--custom, a petticoat of rich 
brocade, a single yard of which cost more than the 
twenty ells of lute-string flaunted by a beauty now. 
Over this was a robe of white satin, made high on 
the shoulders, but opening in front so as partially to 
reveal .the swelling bust, and expose the richly- 
gemmed stomacher and glittering petticoat The 
edge of this robe from the neck down was trimmed 
with a quilling of blue ribbon, which was also con¬ 
tinued around the bottom. The tight sleeve, with 
bands like the trimming of the robe, readied to the 
elbow: and the deep ruffle of Valenciennes lace 
which nearly hid the round white arm, heightened 
with rare art the beauties it affected to conceal. 
Her hair was gathered back from the forehead, 
richly powdered, and trimmed coquettishly with 
blue ribbon. Now, if there be any heretical repu- 
diator of the past, denying the brilliancy that pow¬ 
der gave a fair complexion, we wish he would go 
and look at one of Copley’s portraits, or—what is 
better!—could have seen Kate then! We trow his 
mouth would have watered. We doubt if justice is 
done to those good old times. Ah! those were the 
days of courtly dames and high-bred cavaliers— 
when the stately minuet still held sway—when gen¬ 
tlemen bowed reverently over the hand they scarcely 
dared to kiss—and when it was the crowning felicity 
of a whole evening’s devotion to hand a partner to 
the table by the tips of the fingers. Now-a-days 
people bounce through frisky quadrilles,-while gal¬ 
lants tuck the arm of a mistress under their own as 
cozily as an old codger does his umbrella. 

Preston was advancing toward Kate, when a buzz 
of admiration announced that Major Lindsay was 
about to lead her forth to the minuet. He won 
accordingly only a hasty curtsey in reply to his bow. 
He was meanwhile subjected to the mortification of 
hearing from a dozen bystanders the rumor of Kate’s 
engagement to the major; and one or two officiously 
applied to him to confirm the rumor, knowing his 
intimacy with the family. When the dance was 
concluded, which attracted general admiration, 
Major Lindsay still remained at Kate’s side. Never 
before had Preston noticed such meaning and deli¬ 
cate assiduity in his attentions. Between the inci¬ 
dents of the morning and those of the evening, no 
wonder Preston’s anger continued unabated. Still 
he made several attempts to obtain a moment’s tete- 
a-tete with Kate: but the crowd of her admirers 
frustrated this. At length, toward the close of- the 
ball, he approached her. 

“ I come to bid you farewell,” he said abruptly; 
“ to-morrow I leave Charleston.” 

“ Leave Charleston!” repeated a dozen voices in 
dismay. “ What shall we do without you?” Kate 
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alone betrayed neither surprise nor emotion. “ Ah! 
indeed,” ’was her unconcerned reply. 

Preston turned pale with suppressed mortification 
at this indifference; mere friendship, he said to him¬ 
self, demanded some expression of regret at least 
His feelings were not allayed by what followed.. 

“You’re not going to join Marion, are you?” 
said Major Lindsay, in a tone of triumphant banter, 
little imagining how near he was to the truth. “ Has 
he frightened you by the great oath he has sworn to 
revenge his nephew, who was shot for a rebel ? I 
hear he threatens some mighty deed. Only think of 
his doing any thing with that brigade of invincible 
tatterdemalions—Fa 1 staff’s ragged regiment over 
again!” 

“ Take care that you are not one of those to pay 
the penalty of Marion’s oath,” retorted Preston, 
stung by the insolence of his successful rival, and 
reckless what he said. “ It was a foul deed, and 
will be terribly revenged.” 

Major Lindsay flushed to the brow, and his hand 
mechanically sought his sword hilt; but he controlled 
hims elf immediately, and said with a sneer— 

“ That might be called sedition, only we know 
vou are a man of peace, Mr. Preston. But he is 
certainly Maxion-bit, is he not?” and he turned to 
Kate. 

Now Kate felt piqued at this unceremonious leave 
of her lover, as well as at his haughty conduct in 
the morning. She fancied herself trifled with, and 
answered cuttingly, 

“ Never fear Mr. Preston’s joining Marion. Our 
American gentlemen, on both sides, are but carpet 
knights of late. They resemble Sancho Panza, who, 
good soul, would not stir a step till a rich island was 
promised for his share.” 

Preston tingled in every vein at this speech, 
which he regarded as aimed at himself. He bowed 
sarcastically to Kate, and glanced angrily at Major 
Lindsay, as he replied, ' 

“One might almost be tempted to join Marion 
after this, in order, to raise the reputation of Ameri¬ 
can courage, since just now British bravery has it 
dead hollow.” 

“Oh! pray,” said Kate, laughingly, “play the 
Atlas for the patriots then. That’s a good man: Be 
the St. George to destroy this British dragon.” 

Major Lindsay looked for a moment as if he 
thought there was more in this than met the ear; but 
he contented himself with retorting on Preston: 

“ Do, by all means,’.’ he said, “ and, if you take 
Bobadil’s plan, you may defeat a whole army your¬ 
self. You know he proposed to challenge a single 
enemy and slay him by duello: then challenge a 
second, and slay him: then a third, and dispose of 
him also: and so on until the whole army was 
annihilated.” 

Kate, as well as the rest, laughed at -this sally. 
Preston needed but this, to complete his anger and 
disgust. The field, he saw, was his rival’s, and. he 
was glad when other persons approached and broke 
up the - colloquy, which, to tell the truth, was grow- 
ing loo personal. But Kate was piqued and Preston 


enraged: and as for the major, seeing there was a 
quarrel between his rival and mistress, he had 
striven to widen the breach. 

Preston hurried from the ball-room, and taking 
time only to change his dress, repaired to the ren¬ 
dezvous where Macdonald awaited him. Without 
a word he flung himself into .the saddle, and his 
companion imitating his example, they were soon 
without the city. They had passed the outposts for 
some time, when Macdonald, pus hing his. horse 
close to Preston’s, opened the conversation. 

“We’re clean: of that confounded town at last, 
thank Heaven!” he said; “and I, for one, aint 
sorry. Them Englishmen are as saucy, as princes, 
and think nobody has any courage but themselves. 
But I know one stout fellow that can snuff a candle 
with his rifle at two hundred yards, and before a 
week we ’ll have a rap at ’em, for I s’pose you go 
direct, sir, to Marion’s camp ?” 

Preston nodded a gloomy assent, for buried in his 
own thoughts he cared not to be disturbed. Mac¬ 
donald saw this, and, defeated in his attempt to open 
a conversation, dropped back, but when out of hear¬ 
ing muttered, 

“ I see how it is. Them women’s always get¬ 
ting a man into trouble.. For my part I’ll be a 
bachelor. Marrying’s like getting tipsy, very plea¬ 
sant except for the after repentance.” 

CHAPTER IL 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoarv hairs, 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 

With Marion are their prayers. Bbyaxt. 

The period of which we write was one that will 
ever be memorable in the annals of our country. 
Never had the fortunes of the patriots been at so 
low an ebb in the south, as between the defeat of 
Gates', at Camden, and the. inroad of Cornwallis into 
! North Carolina. After the fall of Charleston no time 
had been lost in overrunning the colony. All 
organized‘resistance being, at an end, a proclama¬ 
tion was published, inviting the citizens to return to 
his majesty’s government, and stipulating for little 
more on their part than neutrality. Large numbers, 
even of the Whigs, accepted these terms: and had 
Cornwallis adhered to his promises, then indeed 
might liberty have been despaired of. But the royal 
leader soon threw off the mask, and required all 
who had accepted the protection, as it was called, 
to declare themselves openly on the royal side, in 
the further prosecution of "the war. Finding them¬ 
selves thus basely deceived, many flew to arms; 
but such, whenever captured, were executed as 
rebels. The fate of Col. Hayne, who was put to 
death at Charleston under these circumstances, was 
but a type of that of hundreds of lesser note, who 
perished often without a trial. 

The war, meanwhile, was carried on with savage 
ferocity against the Whigs. Their plantations were 
laid waste,- their negroes carried off, their houses 
given to the flames. The seven vials of wrath 
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•were literally poured out on South Carolina. In¬ 
stances of cruelty without number are left on record. 
One may suffice. An innocent Quaker who took 
care of a sentry’s musket for a Jew minutes, while 
the soldier went on an errand, was seized for this 
pretended crime and thrown into prison. His wife 
hurried to the jail to see him. She was told to wait 
a few minutes and she should be conducted to him. 
With this brutal jest on their lips, the royal myrmi¬ 
dons hurried to the man’s cell, dragged him forth 
and hung him at the jail window t then, returning to 
his wife, they led her into the yard, and showed her 
husband to her quivering in the agonies of death. 
But God at last raised up an-avenger for these and 
other atrocities. Suddenly, in the very heart of the 
oppressed district, there arose a defender, bitter, 
sleepless, unforgiving—seemingly endowed with 
miraculous powers of intelligence—whose motions 
were quick as lightning—who dealt blows now here, 
now there, at points least expected—and who, by a 
series of rapid and brilliant successes, soon made 
his name a terror to the British. Volunteers flocked 
in crowds to his standard. His boldness and gallan¬ 
try filled the colony with astonishment and rejoicing. 
Wherever asuprise took place—wherever a convoy 
was cut off—wherever a gallant deed was unex¬ 
pectedly done, men said that Marion had been there. 

Preston had succeeded in raising a troop, for his 
name was an influential one in his neighborhood, 
and he was soon one of Marion’s most trusted adhe¬ 
rents. A man who is willing to throw his life away 
on every occasion, speedily acquires the reputation 
of daring and bravery. The country around the 
Santee, which was the chief scene of bis exploits, 
rung with the name of our hero. Nor was his foster- 
brother, now a serjeant in Preston’s troop, and one 
of Marion’s acutest scouts, without his share of 
renown. 

■ Meantime the gay society of Charleston had suf¬ 
fered considerable diminutions. .Many of the royal 
officers were absent with their commands,- and a 
large portion of the gentry had retired to their 
estates. Among these was Mr. Mowbray, who 
secretly meditated joining the continental side again. 
Kate, too, was absent with her aunt, at the estate of 
ihe latter. . 

To this place the course of our story now carries 
us. Mrs. Blakeley’s mansion had heretofore escaped 
the visitation of war, but within a few days a de¬ 
tachment under Col. Watson had halted there on its 
■ march to Camden. With him came Major Lindsay, 
still an eager suitor for Kate. But scarcely had Col. 
Watson encamped on the plantation, when abody 
of - Marion’s men, conspicuous among whom was 
Capt. Preston, made their appearance, and daily 
harassed the British officer, by cutting off his com¬ 
munications, assailing his pickets, and sometimes 
even beating up his camp. 

One evening Kate was sitting sewing with hei 
aunt in the parlor, conversing with Col. Watson, 
and several of his officers, who were their guests, 
when the servant came in to light the candles. Old 
Jacob, as he was called, filled the office of butler in 


the family, and was quite a character. He was a 
Whig at heart, and cordially disliked his mistress’s 
compulsory visiters. Having been his deceased 
master’s personal servant, he had thus acquired a 
footing of familiarity which allowed him to have 
his joke even at the table where he waited. He 
piqued himself moreover on what he thought his 
breeding and fine diction. He was a source of 
constant amusement to the British officers, who, 
however, found him sometimes their overmatch in 
repartee. 

“ Well, Jacob, what news ?” said Major Lindsay. 

‘ ‘ Any more rebels captured ?” 

Old Jacob turned, bowed his head profoundly, and 
showing his teeth in a broad grin, said— 

“Dare is no news yet, sar, dat I know on; but 
j ’spose dare will be somenfore xnomin’; for, sartain, 
j Capt. Preston will beat up your quarters as usual: 

| and den, bow de red-coats run I” 
i Kate looked tip archly, yet colored when she 
| caught the major’s eye. That personage bit his lip, 
and remarked— 

“ Never mind Capt. Preston, Jacob: he ’ll be our 
prisoner very soon. Has the flag of truce come 
back?” 

“ Oh! yes, sar,” said old Jacob, his face radiant 
with delight. “Hab n’t you heard? Dat great news, 
sar. ’Spose you know Sargent Macdonald ?” 

“What of him?” said the major, beginning to 
suspect he was making a ridiculous figure. “ He s 
a savage. Why he shot Lieut. Torriano yesterday 

three hundred yards off.” 

“ Dathe did,” said the old butler, waxing grandilo¬ 
quent, “ he hit de leftenant judgematically, I insure 
vou. But dat is not de news. You knows Sargent 
Macdonald sent in word, toder day, dat if his bag¬ 
gage, took inde sally, was.not recorded immediately 
to him again, he would kill eight of your men. You 
know dat ? To-day de baggage was sent back, for 
dat sargent be de berry debbil, and now he send 
word dat, since his baggage be recorded punetili- 
ousv, he will only kill four of your men!” And the 
speaker, though too well-bred to laugh at what he 
considered so good a joke, grinned from ear to ear. 

“The cannibal!” said Lindsay, shrugging his 
shoulders, “ but wbat can be expected of the men 
when their leaders countenance the firing on 
pickets.” 

“ Yet you hang them for rebels,” said Kate, with 
spirit. 

“ They shoot down officers,” continued Lindsay, 
not thinking it advisable to reply to her palpable hit- 
“ as if this Mr. Marion paid for them at so much a 
head. I never saw such unchristian fighting. They 
are a set of boors; and cowards at heart, all of them, 
I ’ll be sworn.” 

“Cowards they are not,” said Kate, her eyes 
flashing to hear her countrymen thus stigmatized. 
“ At least you did not seem to think them such 
when Capt. Preston, at the head of his troop, dashed 
up to your lines, and challenged you to fight singly, 
or otherwise. I heard myself the alarm with which 
the soldiers cried, * Here comes Preston again V ” 
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“ He well knew no one would accept his chal¬ 
lenge : so his bravado cost him nothing.” 

“ Go meet him when he comes again, and see 
whether he meant it for bravado 1” retorted Kate; 
then, all at once remembering the enthusiasm into 
which she had been hurried, she colored, and re¬ 
sumed her work in some embarrassment. 

Major Lindsay stifled a muttered execration on his 
American'rival, for he began to fear, from the spirit 
which Kate had shown, that the chivalric exploits of 
Capt. Preston were making a decided impression on 
her heart. The desperate daring which the rebel 
officer had shown within the last few days, Major 
Lindsay had attributed, in his own mind, to a desire 
on the part of Preston to dazzle his mistress; but 
Kate's behavior toward himself had been so flatter¬ 
ing, in comparison to that bestowed on others, that, 
until this moment, he had consoled himself that these 
exploits had been thrown away. He sat, therefore, 
silent and moody; and the conversation ceased. 

Gradually, one by one, the visiters thinned off and 
returned to their quarters, until only Col.'Watson and 
hims elf were left. The Colonel and Mrs. Blakeley 
had sat down to a game of cards in a distant comer 
of the apartment. Here was an opportunity to de¬ 
cide his fate. It might be the last time he would find 
Kate alone, for the camp was expected to move in a 
few days. The occasion was not to be neglected, 
and, doubtful as he felt of the issue, he arose, and 
leaning over her, said, in a low voice, 

“ I fear, my dear Miss Mowbray, that I offended 
you by what I said of Capt. Preston. I forgot, for a 
moment, that he was an old playmate of yours. You 
cannot tell how pained I am that anything I said 
should displease you.” 

“ It matters little—I am not at all displeased,” said 
Kate, keeping her eyes on her work, her heart beat¬ 
ing violently. “ Capt. Preston needs no defender in 
me, nor asks one. I but spoke generally in behalf 
of my countrymen.” 

Major Lindsay saw her embarrassment, and, mis¬ 
interpreting the cause, drew a favorable omen 
from it. 

“ You relieve my heart from a load,” he said. “ I 
could bear any thing rather than your displeasure. 
Indeed you must long have seen how I loved you. 
Nay, do not rise from the table. I worship the very 
ground you tread on—my life itself is bound up in 
your smiles—all I have, heart, fortune, reputation, 
I lay at your feet—” 

He would have continued in the same impassioned 
strain, but Kate, summoning up all her self-command, 
rose with dignity. 

“It pains me to hear this, Major Lindsay,” she 
said. “ I will be frank. That you sought my so¬ 
ciety," I saw, but that you loved me I never be¬ 
lieved.” 

■The face of Major Lindsay flushed, but he con¬ 
trolled his features, and detained her as she woulc 
have moved away. 

“ Do not bid me despair,” he said. “ In time 1 
may be allowed to hope. Let me fancy that my de 
votion may at last win me this fair hand.” 


“ No time can alter my sentiments,” said Kate, 
coldly. 

“ I will serve for you as for a second Rachel,” 
and the major still detained her. 

“ Nay! I can listen to this no more. You forget 
yourself!” said Kate, severely. 

At this instant, and before Major Lindsay could 
reply, Kale saw that her aunt had finishedthe game . 
of cards, and was coming toward her The major 
with chagrin turned away. He would have given 
worlds if the tete-a-tete could have been protracted, 
for then he would have endeavored to discover if 
Kate really loved Preston, or was indifferent to all. 

“Rejected, by George!” he muttered. “But I 
must have her, however,” he soliloquized. “ She is 
too lovely, too charming altogether, to be sacrificed 
on a provincial—what a sensation she would create 
at court! Then she is" heiress to one of the best 
properties in this colony, and since my cousin has 
married again, there is no telling how many new 
lives may come in between impoverished me and 
the earldom. By Jove! I wish this Preston had re¬ 
mained abroad a little longer, or that he would get 
knocked over in some skirmish. I wouldn’t hesitate 
to give him his coup de grace myself, if I had a 
chance. But he shan’t foil me. I ’ll have Kate in 
spite of him. What a delicious creature she is! 
What eyes!—what an arm!” 

Major Lindsay met Kate the ensuing day with an 
unruffled brow and without embarrassment. If there 
was any change in his demeanor, it was perceptible 
onlv in the assumption of greater deference toward 
her than before. Not Lord Orville himself, the 
preux chevalier of Evelina, could have shown more 
tact and delicacy in bestowing those thousand little 
attentions which go so far toward winning the fe- 
: male heart. Kate was annoyed. She saw that Major 
Lindsay, in spite of her decided language, still che¬ 
rished the hope of winning her favor; but his con¬ 
duct was so guarded as to forbid maiden modesty 
again alluding to the subject. She could only, there¬ 
fore, endeavor, by a cold though polite behavior, to 
show that her sentiments were unchanged, hoping 
that in time he would tire of the pursuit. She little 
knew the pertinacity and unscrupulousness of the 
man with whom she had to deal. 

Kate dared not, meanwhile, too closely to examine 
her own heart. She could not forget the exquisite 
pleasure which attended her last tete-a-tete with Pres¬ 
ton, and her bosom thrilled whenever she thought of 
what might have been-his words if Major Lindsay 
had not come in. The subsequent coldness and sus¬ 
picion of Preston had piqued her, and she had re¬ 
solved to punish him for his want of confidence and 
jealousy, by a little innocent coquetry with Major 
Lindsay in the evening. Fatal error! "When she 
heard of his speedy departure from his own lips, she 
regretted for a moment her revenge; but her second 
feeling was that of anger at his conduct, and hence 
her assumed indifference. And yet, after the lapse 
of months, she felt herself the aggrieved party. Pres¬ 
ton ought not to have been so jealous. He had no 
right to be offended at the show of only ordinary 
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courtesy to a visiter. If he chose to be suspicious 
and proud, he ought to be taught better by neglect. 
He had trifled with her, else he would have called 
again, and sought an explanation. But perhaps he 
did not love her, perhaps he had meant nothing by 
his words. She usually ended her reveries at this 
point with a sigh, and a haughty resolution to dis¬ 
card him from her heart. She would love no one 
who did ndt love her.. ' 

In a few days Col. "Watson left his encampment 
for Georgetown, where he arrived,.harassed by con¬ 
stant attacks,' Major Lindsay accompanying him. 

CHAPTER IIL 

And there was arming in hot haste.—Braox. 

The war meanwhile went on with increased fero¬ 
city. The tide of battle, which at first ran in Ma¬ 
rion’s favor, had now turned, and his enemies were 
everywhere in the ascendant. The army of Greene 
was in North Carolina, occupied in watching Corn¬ 
wallis. Lord Rawdon held Camden with a strong 
force. All the other important posts were in the 
hands of the British. Marion, for the first time dis¬ 
heartened, talked of retiring behind the mountains. 
Armed bodies of Tories, in the mean time, traversed 
the country, plundering at will, and hanging, without 
even the form of a trial, those of their unfortunate 
prisoners they had found in arms. 

Mr. Mowbray had long contemplated rising in 
favor of his country again, and no time seemed to 
him so proper as the present, when all others were 
becoming disheartened. His daughter he knew to 
•be in safety with her aunt, who had always main¬ 
tained a strict neutrality: so there was nothing to 
withhold him longer from his purpose. He had ac¬ 
cordingly secretly exerted himself to raise a troop 
among the young men of his neighborhood, and his 
recruiting had been attended with such success, that 
their rising only waited the removal of a large body 
of armed Tories who had lately infested the vicinity. 
On the first signal from Mr. Mowbray, they were 
to rendezvous at the Hall. 

Mowbray Hall was one of those fine old mansions 
a few of which linger, in South Carolina, fast fading 
monuments of the departing splendors of her old 
provincial nobility. The building stood at the head 
of a long avenue of trees, and was a large double 
house, with an immense hall in the centre. The 
outhouses had suffered considerably since the war 
began, and many of the fields lay bare and unculti¬ 
vated ; but the mansion itself was still in a remark¬ 
ably fine state of preservation, and the architectural 
boast of the county. 

It was a fine, clear morning when Mr. Mowbray 
stood on the steps of his house, to welcome the re¬ 
cruits who, in obedience to his long expected signal, 
were on that day to repair to the rendezvous. His 
feelings, as one stout yeoman after another rode up, 
were those of exultation, dashed a little perhaps with 
regret for having ever despaired of his country. 

“ How fortunate that Capt. Ball, with his Tories, 
has moved up the river,” said his lieutenant, who 


stood beside him. “We shall have time todiscipline 
our men, and rally a greater number -to pur.ranks. 
Our twenty tall fellows, though brave enough^ could 
scarcely make head against his hundred troopers. 
We have a good week before us.” . 

“ Very true; and we have assurances of nearly 
thirty more, provided we display our banner. Three 
days of quiet is all I ask. Then, I hope, we shall 
be able to give a good account of ourselves even if 
Ball’s Tories return,” said Mr. Mowbray. 

“ If we are gone when he comes back, my dear 
sir, he will wreak his vengeance, I fear, on our 
homes,” said the other, with something of a sigh. 

“I hope you do not think of drawing back,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Mowbray. “In this cause a man must 
be willing to sacrifice father and mother, house and 
land, good repute, and all else he holds dear in the 
world. God help us!” 

“I am with you till death,” said the lieutenant, 
thinking at that moment how much more his superior 
had to lose than himself: and affected by such heroic 
and self-sacrificing patriotism. 

At this instant a horseman was seen galloping 
furiously down the avenue, and as he came onward, 
he waved his cap as if desirous to call their atten¬ 
tion to something in the road which he had left. Mr. 
Mowbray looked in that direction, but a clump of 
woodland shut out the highway from sight; how¬ 
ever, after a moment’s delay, the voice of one of the 
recruits called his attention to what seemed a cloud 
of dust rising above the tree tops. Almost at the 
same instant a number of troopers appeared at the 
head of the avenue. The approaching horseman 
now had reached the lawn. 

“ "We ate betrayed,” he cried, almost exhausted. 
“ Ball’s Tories are behind, and have chased me for 
two miles. To arms—to arms!” 

The time was too short to allow of barricading 
the house; but the great hall was speedily turned 
into a fortification. The doors at either end were 
closed, barred, and further .defended by chairs and 
tables piled against them; while the entrances into 
the parlors were closed effectually in the same way. 
The great window at the head of the staircase, and 
the one at the other extremity of the upper hall were 
guarded by a properforce. These dispositions had 
scarcely been completed when the Tories galloped 
up to the lawn, on which they dismounted with loud 
shouts, and began instant preparations for the attack. 

When Mr. Mowbray’s scanty troop was mustered, 
it was found to contain but ten exclusive of himself, 
for nearly half of the expected recruits had not yet 
had time to arrive. It was evident there had been 
treachery somewhere among them; for none but 
those who had enlisted knew of this rendezvous; 
and the sudden disappearance of the enemy two 
days before, it was now apparent, had been a feint. 
However, nothing remained but to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. 

Mr. Mowbray walked around among his men, 
and himself saw that every thing was ready. He 
exhorted them, in a few words, to do their duty 
manfully. His short harangue was brought to a 
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speedy conclusion by a loud cheer on the part of the 
assailants, and by a shower of bullets aimed at the 
hall window, as they advanced to the attack. 

“Fire coolly—and waste no - shot!” he said, 
sternly, himself handling a musket. 

Four men fell at that first discharge; and, mad 
with rage and shame, the assailants strove to climb 
up the pilasters of the hall door; but they were 
beaten thence by the butts of the defenders’ muskets. 
The men, however, who achieved this were severely 
wounded by the rifles of the Tories, who, keeping 
watch, aimed wherever a head appeared. An effort 
was now made to break in the hall door. An' axe 
was brought, and, after several blows, one of thq 
heavy panels gave way. But the moment the wood 
fell crashing in, a volley poured through the aper- | 
rare drove back the assailants, who, thus foiled at 
every point, retreated to the cover of the outhouses, 
as if to hold a consultation. 

The little garrison was now mustered-' One of 
its members had been shot dead at the great hall 
window, and several were wounded. The hurts 
were bandaged as well as possible, and the stock of 
ammuni tion was distributed more equally. Their 
slight, successes had inspirited the men; they began 
now to talk of foiling the enemy; and when notice 
was again given of his approach they repaired to 
their posts with alacrity and exultation. 

The Tories now seemed to have resolved trying 
a combined attack on all parts of the house. One 
party advanced toward the hall door in front—an¬ 
other made the circuit of the mansion to assail the 
one in the rear—and a third remained at one angle, 


Ihe axe was now heard against the parlor door 
sefore him, and the frail wood quivered under every 
slow.. Another stroke and the panel gave way. 
Instantly the musket of . Mr. Mowbray was aimed 
hrough the aperture at the man who wielded the 
axe, who fell dead at the explosion. But another 
promptly seized the instrument, and, posting himself 
with more caution at the side of the opening, dealt 
such vigorous strokes that the door speedily fell in. 
As the planks crashed to the floor there was a gene¬ 
ral rush on the part of the Tories in the parlor, 
toward the aperture. ' 

“Meet them bravely!” shouted Mr. Mowbray. 
“ Strike home, and we drive them back.” 

He fired a pistol as he spoke at the foremost assail¬ 
ant ; but the Tory knocked up the weapon, and the 
ball lodged in the ceiling. 

“ Hurrah! we have them now,” shouted this man, 
who was their leader. “ Kevenge your comrades!” 

“ Stand fast!” cried Mr. Mowbray, the lion of 
his nature aroused. 

For a few seconds the melee was terrific. Now 
that the foe had effected an entrance, the defence of 
the other posts was no longer necessary, and the 
followers of Mr. Mowbray crowded to his assist¬ 
ance. On the other hand the Tories poured into the 
parlor, and thence struggled to make their way into 
the hall. Inch by inch they fought their road with 
overpowering numbers; and inch by inch, with 
desperate but unavailing courage, the "Whigs gave 
ground. The clash of swords, the explosion of 
pistols, the shouts of either party were mingled in 
wild disorder with the oaths and shrieks of the 


as if contemplating an assault on the side when the 
rest should be fully engaged. Mr. Mowbray’s heart 
forewarned him of the result when he saw these 
preparations. 

“ They are breaking into the parlors,” exclaimed 
one of the men, rushing up the staircase, at the very 
instant that a new volley was discharged on the 
house from the assailants. 

Mr. Mowbray listened and heard the dull crash of 
an axe, followed by the breaking of glass. The 
parlor shutters had merely been barred, and the 
parlors once gained it was only necessary to break 
down the doors leading to the entry, which were 
comparatively weak, and slightly barricaded. To 
desert the hall up stairs would.be to seduce the 
Tories in front and rear from their cover, and throw 
open an entrance to them by the way they- had first 
essayed. It became necessary, therefore,'to divide 
his already small force, and, leaving a few to main¬ 
tain the old positions, defend the threatened door 
with two or three trusty arms. 

“We must sell our lives dearly,” he said, as he 
took his station behind the door, posting a man on 
each side. 

The enemy was now heard leaping into the parlor, 
and simultaneously a general attack began on all 
sides. The bullets rattled against the wall; shouts 
and cries of encouragement rose on both sides 
From the quick firing overhead Mr. Mowbray knev 
that his men in that quarter were actively engaged 


wounded and dying. Swaying to and fro, now one 
party, now the other giving ground, the combat 
raged with increasing fury. But numbers at last 
prevailed. When most of his followers had fallen, 
Mr. Mowbray,, however, still remained, wounded 
yet erect, struggling like a noble stag at bay. 

. “ Surrender,- and we give quarter!” Shouted the 
Tory leader, who, throughout the conflict, had 
seemed desirous rather of taking him prisoner than 
slaying him. 

Mr. Mowbray thought of his child and faltered: 
but remembering that the enemy never showed 
clemency he said, striking at his adversary, 

“ Never, so help me God!” 

But that moment of indecision sealed his fate. 
The Tory leader made a sign to his followers, two 
of whom rushed in on the old man; and, as he 
spoke, his sword was knocked from his band, and 
himself overthrown and bound. 

Two days after he was led in triumph into the 
streets of Georgetown, nor was it concealed from 
him that his life had been spared only that he might 
expiate his rebellion on the scaffold. 

- His captor immediately repaired to Major Lind¬ 
say’s quarters, where he remained for nearly an 
hour. When left alone, Major Lindsay exclaimed, 
“My information was true, then; he has been 
caught with arms in his hands. So far all goes well. 
That proud beauty is now mine, for she will marry 
me to save her father’s life.” [To he continued. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Here 5 s a good world! 

-Knew ye of this fair work ?— Kisg Leas. 

The news of so important an event as the cap¬ 
ture of Mr. Mowbray was not long in traveling to 
Mrs. Blakeley’s. One morning, as she and her niece 
sat at work together, the butler rushed into the room, 
betraying considerable agitation. We have already 
alluded to his pomposity and affectation of high- 
sounding phrases; another foible, the desire to play 
an important part, sometimes got the better of his 
discretion, as in the present instance. 

“I’ve just heard such news, Missus Blakeley,” 
he exclaimed, breathlessly, wiping the perspiration 
from his face.’ “It’s completely admonished me. 
I’se run all de way from de head of de abenue, 
where I heard it from Jim Benson, who listed wid 
de British, and is now going home on a furbelow; 
a berry respectable person he is for a Tory and a 
common white man. In his new uniform he looks 
almost like an officer, I insure you!” 

Here the old man paused, overcome by the ra¬ 
pidity of his utterance. Both Mrs. Blakeley and her 
niece understood his peculiarities too well to inter¬ 
rupt him, but they looked up smiling. 

“Such news!” he began again. “I hope young 
missus won’t faint Be sure, such things must recur; 
but to think it should happen to Mr. Mowbray— 
Lor’ save us.” 

Kate, at the mention of her father’s name, turned 
pale, and could no longer endure the speaker’s pro¬ 
lixity. 

“ What is the matter with my father ?” she gasped, 
“Is he dead?” 

“ Oh, no, missus—only taken by de Tories. But 
dey say he is to be hung.” ' 

The sight of Kate’s ghastly face stopped the offi¬ 
cious announcement—but it was too late; with a 
shriek she fell to the floor. At this spectacle, the 
old.slave, struck with sudden remorse, cried, wring¬ 
ing his hands, 

“I have killed her. Oh, Lor 1 !—oh, Lor 5 !—will 
she ever survive again?” 

“You have only made her swoon by your hasty 
announcemeut of this terrible "news,” said Mrs. 
Blakeley, sternly. “ Run and.send her maid.” 

It was long before Kate was restored to con¬ 
sciousness. Meantime, Mrs. Blakeley learned from 


old Jacob all he Rad to impart Of her brother’s 
ultimate fate she could scarcely entertain a doubt. 
She well knew the character of that bitter warfare. 
The orders of Lord Rawdon, the then superior 
officer of the royal army in South Carolina, had just 
been repeated, that all who had"once sighed the'pro- 
tection, yet subsequently been captured in arms 
against the king, should be summarily executed. 
The sentence of Mr. Mowbray, according to old 
Jacob’s report, was already issued. Mrs. Blakeley 
was scarcely less shocked than her niece, but her 
fortitude was required to sustain Kate, and she 
struggled to appear composed. 

“ Let us go to CqL Watson at once,” were almost 
the first words of Kate, on recovering her senses. 
“Surely he will not refuse us. He was but lately 
your guest—how can he then deny your prayer.” 

“ Alas! my child,” replied her aunt, with tears in 
her eyes, “ war converts men into fiends, and dries 
up all the kindlier feelings of the soul; but especially 
in a civil war like this, no such thing as friendship is 
acknowledged. Have you forgotten the fate of Ga¬ 
briel Marion, the neighbour of the general—youthful, 
beautiful, unoffending, the pride of that old man’s 
heart ? He was taken in a skirmish, and, as soon as 
recognized, told to make ready for death. His 
prayers for a respite—for paper to write to his 
uncle—for time to make his peace-with God, were 
alike denied him.” She shuddered as she continued. 
“They made him kneel on the highway, and then 
basely murdered him.” 

“ But they will not, they cannot murder my father 
thus. The men who did that foul deed were Tory 
outcasts. Col. Watson has.a kind heart; he will 
spare my fathers life.” And Kate, clasping her 
hands, addressed her aunt supplicatingly, as if on the 
words she might speak hung her parent’s existence. 

Mrs. Blakeley could not reply for some time for 
weeping. Twice she essayed to speak: twice tears 
choaked her utterance. At last she shook her head 
mournfully. 

“Say not so—you do not mean it,” cried Kate, 
eagerly. 

“Alas! alas! my darling,” sobbed Mrs. Blakeley, 
clasping Kate in her arms, “I would as willingly 
hope as you; but there is no hope. Was not solici¬ 
tation, influence, promises, every thing exerted to 
save Col. Hayne; but to no purpose. They are in¬ 
exorable. Did not the general say, in refusing a 
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pardon, that if it were his own brother, he could do 
no more.” . 

At these words the full truth of her father’s situa¬ 
tion seemed for the first time to break on Kate, who 
hitherto had hoped that aid from some quarter, her 
own prayers, or other influence, might save his life. 
During the time Mrs. Blakeley was speaking, the 
unfortunate girl gazed with stony eyes upon her, 
every feature rigid, her arms motionless and set, 
hanging by her side, and her head slightly advanced, 
with half parted lips, listening: eagerly. Even when 
the speaker ceased, only a vague sense of what she 
said seemed to rest on Kate, and she murmured va¬ 
cantly, 

“No hope!—none, did you say?” 

Mrs. Blakeley shook her head, mournfully. Her 
own heart was swelled to bursting; that kony look, 
those rigid lips, made her tremble for the reason of 
her niece. 

“ No hope!” whispered Elate, in those thrillingly 
low tones that are more eloquent than all the ac¬ 
cents of despair. “ Oh, just Heaven!” she ex¬ 
claimed, suddenly elevating her voice; and she 
raised her outstretched hands on high, “wilt thou 
see this foul injustice done?” 

But here the pitch of horror to which the unfor¬ 
tunate girl had been wound up, proved too much 
for a frame already weakened by preceding agita¬ 
tion, and she suddenly fell back, rigid and paralyzed, 
in another hunting fit. 

All that day, and part of the night, Mrs. Blakeley 
watched over her niece. Toward midni ght the 
sufferer sank "into a slumber. On awaking in the 
morning, wan and haggard, she seemed only the 
shadow of her former self; but she had gained com¬ 
posure ; though in the quivering lip, and the eye 
that filled unconsciously with tears, might have been 
read the agony of a breaking heart. 

But though Mrs. Blakeley did not allow herself 
to hope, and thought it her duty to bid her niece 
discard all expectation of the prisoner’s pardon, she 
' nevertheless resolved to do every thing that could 
be done to induce Col Watson to save Mr. Mow¬ 
bray’s life, or at least to grant a respite until head¬ 
quarters could be heard from. Accordingly, she 
spent the hours of the night, after Kate, stupified 
alike by exhaustion and by narcotics, had sunk into 
slumber, in writing to Col. Watson. She also 
penned a hasty epistle to Major Lindsay, beseech¬ 
ing his interposition; for though Mrs. Blakeley was 
well aware of his pretensions to the hand of her 
niece, she thought this no time for morbid delicacy. 
These epistles being Ihdited, and confided to the 
hand of a trusty servant, with orders to spare neither 
whip nor spur until he reached CoL Watson’s quar¬ 
ters, Mrs. Blakeley, toward morning, sought her 
couch, almost as much exhausted, both physically 
and mentally, as her unfortunate niece. 

The morning broke in that once happy mansion 
as on a house of death. The shutters were half 
closed, as if to exclude the light, and the servants 


stole noiselessly to and fro, speaking in whispers 
scarcely abotfe their breath. The morning meal 
remained almost untouched. Kate could eat no¬ 
thing ; and often set down her teacup, while her eyes 
filled with tears. Mrs. Blakeley, spite of all her self- 
control was nervous and trembling. The old butler, 
who remained in the room, often turned his back, 
and brushed the honest tears from his eyes; for 
though unwilling to betray his emotion, he was un¬ 
able to prevent it Even Mrs. Blakeley’s pet grey¬ 
hound seemed to know and participate in the grief; 
for, instead of rushing up to his mistress boisterously, 
when she came down stairs, as had been his wont, 
he walked slowly and sadly toward her, looking up 
appealingly into her free, as if assuring her of his 
sympathy. ' The same dull pantomime was gone 
through with when Kate entered, and made her 
lip quiver. 

Mrs. Blakeley had informed her niece of what she 
had done, and said that nothing now remained but 
to wait an answer to her letters. Kate, however, 
begged that she might be allowed to go to CoL 
Watson’s headquarters to see her father; and 
though Mrs. Blakeley strove to dissuade her from 
this purpose, believing that the interview would 
only harrow up unnecessarily the feelings of both, 
filial love prevailed, and Kate extorted a lingering 
consent that they should set forth as soon as the 
heavy, lumbering carriage could be prepared. 

It was during this delay that the galloping of a 
horse arrested her ear, and Major Lindsay was seen 
to alight on the lawn. During the moment that 
elapsed before his announcement, Kate had time to 
indulge in a thousand wild speculations. Hope 
whispered to her that Major Lindsay had procured 
the pardon of her father, or else come to announce 
a reprieve. Breathless and trembling, she did not 
wait for his entrance, but hurried to the door of the 
parlor. Mrs. Blakeley was almost equally agitated. 
Her first supposition was that Major Lindsay had 
received her note, and hurried at once to their aid; 
but a moment’s reflection satisfied her that time 
enough for this had not elapsed. She concluded 
then that he had hastened, on his own suggestion, 

[ to comfort them; and she advanced to meet him as 
eagerly as Kate. 

Major Lindsay met them at the door. He started 
back at the sight of Kate’s wan face, for never could 
he have believed it possible that human agony could 
be so forciby depicted on the countenance; but, 
recovering him sell he advanced eagerly, and clasp¬ 
ing the hand of each lady in his own,looked from 
one to the other with a smile, not gay yet en¬ 
couraging. 

“ You bringus good news, I know,” said Kate, turn¬ 
ing deadly pale, and then flushing to the forehead. 

“I hope so,” said he, with marked emphasis. 
“ God grant it!” 

“God grant it, indeed,” faltered Mrs. Blakeley, in 
reply, the blood going back coldly on her heart at 
these equivocal words. 
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Kate, however, did not notice this: hope blinded 
her eyes, willingly; and she eagerly answered, 

“ I knew you would bring us words of cheer. He 
is free—he is on his way hither; he will be here 
soon. Is it not so?” and she looked so beautifully 
earnest, as she lifted her eyes eagerly to Major 
Lindsay’s free, that.he vowed inwardly no obstacle 
should prevent him from winning so charming a 
bride. 

“ Not exactly that,” he replied, with some hesita¬ 
tion. “ Mr. Mowbray is not free yet—-but I hope, 
nay; I may promise that he is in no dangen-rthat is, 
provided,” he stopped, embarrassed. 

Mrs. Blakeley looked searchingly at .the speaker, 
yet her heart would not allow her to entertain the 
suspicion that had. flashed across her, and she dis¬ 
carded it indignantly. Kate, hurled suddenly from 
her pinnacle of hope, trembled, and clung speech¬ 
lessly to her aunt’s arm. 

Major Lindsay’s embarrassment continued. He 
looked imploringly at Mrs. Blakeley, as if he half 
expected her to come to his aid. But Mrs. Blakeley 
was as agitated as Kate. She straggled to subdue 
her emotion, saying, eagerly, 

“Do not torture us by suspense, I implore you. 
Major Lindsay. If any thing is expected of us, fear 
not to tell us at once; we will strip ourselves to the 
uttermost farthing, if a heavy fine can save my 
brother’s life.” 

Major Lindsay,thus thrown on his own resources, 
hesitated and stammered, but found words at length 
to say, 

“Do not be alarmed, ladies. I repeat it, there is 
nothing to fear. But I come rather as an ambassador 
than, as the herald of joy. In other words, I have 
certain matters to mention, which are preliminary, 
I regret, to the pardon of Mr. Mowbray. My mes¬ 
sage, too, is exclusively to Miss Mowbray, and I 
fear can be delivered to her alone. But understand 
me, there is no doubt of all yet going well.” 

“ I will leave you with this dear girl at once,” said 
Mrs. .Blakeley, imprinting a kiss on Kate’s brow. 
“I need scarcely say how deeply she has been 
agitated, and beg you to spare her as much as 
possible.” 

“ I wQl do it,” said Major Lindsay- earnestly, his 
eyes compassionately bent on Kate; and Mrs. 
Blakeley, notwithstanding her suspicions, could not 
doubt his sincerity. 

Kate trembled with a strange forboding feeling, as 
she saw the door close on her aunt; and yet what 
was there of alarm in this approaching interview? 
Were not the words and looks of Major Lindsay 
kind and encouraging ? Yet still Kate trembled to 
find herself alone -with him. 

CHAPTER V. 

“ Where the greater malady is fixed, 

The lesser is scarce felt.”—K ing Leab. 

The apartment in which Major Lindsay found 
himself was one with which he had been familiar 


Dn his preceding visit to the mansion; but, for a 
minute after Mrs. Blakeley’s exit, he gazed around 
him as if examining for the first time the architec¬ 
ture and furniture of the room. It was. an apart¬ 
ment, too, well worth his scrutiny. Few even of 
the gentry of that proud state could boast a dwelling 
like that of Mrs. Blakeley. The walls of the parlor 
were wainscoted to the ceiling with richly carved 
cornices; and over the mantelpiece, encircled by a 
wreath of roses carved in the wood, were the arms 
of the family. The furniture was of mahogany, con¬ 
sisting of massive tables and chairs, with elaborately- 
carved feet A couple of fine portraits adorned the 
walls—one a picture of the deceased Mr. Blakeley, 
the other a likeness of Mr. Mowbray: 

Major Lindsay cast his eyes from the cornice to 
the floor, and from the mantelpiece to the portraits, 
and at length stealthily turned them in the direction 
of Kate, who sat on the sofa, her color rapidly- 
changing, equally constrained and embarrassed. 
That a young and almost inexperienced girl should 
want perfect selfpossession was less singular, how¬ 
ever, than that a practiced man of the world like 
Major Lindsay should be without it But the truth 
was that he scarcely knew how to introduce his 
errand to Kate. 

When his eyes, however, met those of the fair girl, 
there was an expression of surprise and inquiry at 
his silence, not to be misunderstood; and he thought 
it best to refer at once to the purpose of the in¬ 
terview. 

“It pains me exceedingly—you cannot imagine 
how much—my dear Miss Mowbray,” he began. 
“ to come here without the unconditional pardon of 
your father. But there are two circumstances which 
prevented me from succeeding to the extent of my 
wishes, and thus having the honor and pleasure of 
bringing you such welcome news. In die first place, 
Mr. Mowbray is not, as you suppose^ a prisoner to 
CoL Watson, that officer being on his march to join 
Lord Rawdon at Camden; but, on the, contrary, is 
in the hands of Lieut. Col. Campbell, who now holds 
the post of Georgetown, and who, besides being a 
gentleman of a more inexorable nature, is personally 
unacquainted with your father.- Now, had it been 
CoL Watson to whom Mr. Mowbray had been sur¬ 
rendered, I indulge the hope that, difficult as -the 
task would have been, his intimacy with yourself 
and Mrs. Blakeley, to say nothing of my own solici¬ 
tations, would have procured the release of your 
parent But with Col. Campbell the case is difi 
ferent He is not only a suanger to you all, but he 
is nearly an entire stranger “to myself . There does 
not exist between us those terms of intimacy that, 
in the case of Col. Watson, would- have justified 
me in asking for the release of your father as a 
personal favor.” 

Here Major Lindsay stopped, as if. expecting 
Kate to answer; but she only bowed. It was evi- 
I dent also from her look of continued surprise that 
she could not yet make out the speaker’s purpose. 
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“In the second place,” continued Major Lindsay 
slowly, “there is nothing in this case to distinguish 
it from others—nothing, I mean, to justify Colonel 
Campbell in his own eyes for pardoning your parent, 
when so many others, also taken with arms in their 
hands, are executed. Lord Rawdon’s orders are 
explicit. Every man who, having once signed the 
protection, is afterward captured fighting against 
the king, is to be punished with death. This com¬ 
mand hitherto has been rigidly enforced. Nor is 
there in Mr. Mowbray’s case, as I before said, any 
thing to take him out of the general rule. On the 
contrary, as CoL Campbell assured me, there is 
every reason why he should be proceeded against 
even more rigidly than others. Your father is rich 
and has great personal influence; and his pardon 
would lead the gentry generally to suppose that 
they could revolt with impunity. To suffer the 
leaders to escape—these were the words of my 
superior—yet punish their deluded followers, is nei¬ 
ther justice nor good policy. These considerations 
induced Col. Campbell, to whom I hastened at once 
as an intercessor, being fortunately in Georgetown, 
to refuse my suit, though he kindly condescended 
to explain the reasons, as I have recapitulated to 
you.” 

Kate clasped her hands at these words, and be¬ 
came pale as acorpse. 

“ Then he is to die!” she gasped. “ It is thus you 
would break the news to me.” 

“ Nay, not so, as I hope in heaven!” cried Major 
Lindsay, earnestly, springing forward to support the 
fainting girl.- “ Your father’s life may yet be spared 
—CoL Campbell himself assured me how.” 

. Kate’s eyes were eagerly turned to the speaker 
at these words, though Jiy a motion of her hand she 
waved off his assistance. 

“ The colonel said,” continued Major Lindsay, 
seeing she waited for him to speak, “that it was 
only necessary to give a proper pledge to the royal 
government for his future neutrality, and Mr. Mow¬ 
bray might yet be saved. He himself hinted at the 
character of that pledge, or else I should have re¬ 
mained in doubt ‘ Go to Miss Mowbray,’ he said, 
1 and tell her that with her it rests to preserve her 
father’s life. I have heard of your suit in that quar¬ 
ter ; obtain her consent to a speedy marriage; and 
then to the father-in-law of one of his majesty’s most 
faithful subjects I can grant that life which I must 
deny to a rebel in arms.’ These were his words. 
And now, dear Miss Mowbray, think not I come to 
take advantage of you,” said Major Lindsay, 
speaking rapidly and eagerly, as he saw her avert 
her face, “ God knows nothing is further from my 
thoughts. But it is the weakness of love to be 
selfish, and when the way by which I might win 
my suit was thus pointed out to me, I had not the 
strength to resist Besides, I knew I should never 
forgive myself if I refused to come, and your father 
lost his life in consequence. My very love for you, 
by making me anxious for his life, would have 
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forced me hither, even if I knew beforehand that 
you would spurn me.” 

Surprise and indignation chased each other 
through Kate’s mind at hearing these words. The 
embarrassment of Major Lindsay was now ex¬ 
plained, for well might he hesitate to avow his base¬ 
ness in making her father’s life the . price of. her 
hand. Kate was firmly persuaded that he might 
have'saved her parent if he would; and her bosom 
heaved with indignant feelings. But had she'known 
all: had she known that Major Lindsay himself had 
planned her father's capture, and instigated his 
superior to dictate the only terms of pardon—how 
would she have turned from him with horror and 
loathing inexpressible! 

Kate’s first impulse was to rise and leave the 
room. But die remembered how completely she 
was in her auditor’s power, and her feelings suffered 
a revulsion. She burst into tears. 

“I see I pain you,” said the major*in affected 
sorrow. “ Nay! then I will leave your presence. 
Heaven bless you!” and he rose sadly and prepared 
to go. 

Kate was staggered by these words. Could one 
who thus spoke have really acted as basely as she 
but now supposed ? She could not believe it. Yet 
she still turned with repugnance from the idea of a 
union with Major Lindsay. Meantime that indi¬ 
vidual had advanced several steps toward the door, 
while Elate continued sobbing violently on the sofa. 
Her heart was tom with conflicting emotions. If 
she suffered her visiter to depart, her father’s blood 
would be on her hands The major had already 
turned the lock: there was no longer room for de¬ 
lay. Springing wildly from her seat, she rushed 
forward and laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Stay!” she gasped. “ Do with me as you- wilL” 

A gleam of triumph shot across Major Lindsay’s 
face. 

“You know not how you transport me,” he said 
rapidly. “ If the devotion of a life -can repay you 
for this promise, here I swear to bestow it in re¬ 
quital,” and taking those fair but listless fingers in 
his hand, he would have raised them to his lips. 

But Kate instinctively drew them back, and with 
an almost haughty gesture. The next moment, 
however, she again burst into tears. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “is there no other way. 
Be generous, Major Lindsay.” 

She stood like an imploring Niobe, her eyes raised 
in supplication, her whole face beaming. 

- The countenance of her auditor* on that sudden 
withdrawal of her hand, had flushed with sudden 
anger; but he had now once more controlled his 
features to a look of pity, and he replied— 

“ Would I could do as you wish; would there was 
some other way.” 

“ There is—there is,” said Kate, eagerly. “ You 
yourself will go again to CoL Campbell and intercede 
for us. 

“ Alas! I have done that already.” 
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“To Lord Rawdon, then " breathlessly interposed 
Kate. - 

“It "would be useless. Nay, if he hears of this 
matter prematurely, before you are mine, neither 
CoL Campbell nor I can save your father.” 

There was a tone of decision in him as he pro¬ 
nounced these words, that shut out all further en¬ 
treaty. Kate felt, moreover, that what he-said was 
true, - from Lord Rawdon no hope could be enter¬ 
tained. "With a groan she buried her free against 
the .sofa. * 

Major Lindsay stood at a respectful distance. 
During the interview he had more than once been 
smote to the heart by Kate’s agony. He was not a 
villain in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Im¬ 
pelled by his necessities, and stung by Kate’s per¬ 
severing refusal, he had planned her father’s capture, 
intending to purchase her hand by his pardon, and 
little doubting that, in time, she would learn to love 
him. He had found little difficulty in persuading 
CoL Campbell to further his scheme, representing to 
that officer that Kate was not indifferent to hi™ in 
secret, but was unwilling, on her father’s account, 
to marry a royal officer. But Major Lindsay, though 
engaged in this black plot, really loved Kate; and 
had he not gone too far to retreat, perhaps would 
have been moved from his purpose by the sight of 
her suffering His commisseration was not, there¬ 
fore, all affected; and even now, as he stood await¬ 
ing her final decision, which he no longer doubted 
would be in bis favor, a pang of remorse shot through 
his heart on raising his eyes and beholding Mr. 
Mowbray’s picture—for the mute canvas seemed to 
rebate him with its sad, earnest gaze. 

Perhaps five minutes thus passed—the major 
leaned on his sword—Kate, her face buried from 
sight, continued to sob. At length she looked up, 
and holding out her hand with averted, head, she 
said, 

“My father shall be saved.” And then, as if 
almost choked by the words, she added, “Leave 
me now.” 

“Thank you for those blessed words,” said 
Major Lindsay; and bowing over her hand, which 
he just touched with his lips, he left the room. 

Kate waited till the door closed after him, then, 
with a cry of anguish, she gave way to fresh tears. 

“Oh, miserable, unhappy me!” she groaned, 
“ would nothing but this save my father!” 

All at once she started up, and a wild gleam of 
joy, irradiated her face. She dashed the tears from 
her eyes; for the first time it had occurred to herthat 
Preston could avert her horrible destiny—in what 
•way she knew not; but in'childhood he had always 
- been her protection, and she still felt the habit of 
looking up to him in peril. 

But in an instant came the reflection of the terms 
on which they now stood to each other. They had 
parted in anger; and he either despised or hated 
her. Under such circumstances her womanly mo¬ 
desty revolted from appealing to him for aid. “ No,” 


she mentally ejaculated, “ I will die sooner.” And 
as she came to this resolution, she fell back again 
in hopeless misery on her seat 
■ Major Lindsay, meanwhile, had sought out Mrs. 
Blakeley, to whom he related the result of his inter¬ 
view with Kate. To her aunt, who knew little of 
our heroine’s feelings, the sacrifice appeared an in¬ 
considerable one; and Mrs. Blakeley had always 
regarded Major Lindsay with favor v She informed 
her guest that they were soon to setforth for George¬ 
town, and invited him to accompany them. He 
declined, alledging the necessity of his returning as 
speedily as possible; but offered to leave a portion 
of his dragoons to escort the ladies. 

“I shall be the.first to meet you in Georgetown,” 
he said, as he bid Mrs. Blakeley farewell on the 
steps of her mansion; and plunging spurs into his 
steed, he was soon out of sight with "his train. 

CHAPTER VL 

a Who thundering comes on blackest steed.”—Braos. 

While Major Lindsay was galloping from Blakeley 
Hall, Captain Preston, by the same road, was ad¬ 
vancing toward it. He had been out on a scouting 
expedition, and hearing that Kate was still with her 
aunt, determined, in a moment of relenting, to visit 
her. He had not yet heard of her father’s capture— 
of course he was ignorant of her own peril; and 
Kate determined that he should still remain so. 

The rapidity of Major Lindsay’s pace was in 
unison with tk^ tumult of his thoughts. Now that 
all was settled, conscience was stilled; and he feh 
only the wild exultation of success- .Exposure was 
the only thing he had to dread; but of that he felt 
no alarm, the unsettled state of the country affording 
secrecy as well as impunity. 

He had no doubt Kate would? soon love him. 
With other women he had generally been suc¬ 
cessful ; he attributed his failure in her case to her 
remembrance of Preston as her old playmate. But 
once finding herself the husband of another, duty 
would soon teach her to forget the past Occupied 
with these reflections, Major Lindsay’s spirits rose. 
Triumphant guilt is rarely given to remorse. 

“But one thing only is ..wanting,” he said. ■ “ If I 
could meet this Preston—this braggadocia—I would 
at once have my revenge, and get rid of all possi¬ 
bility, of future rivalry.” 

As if in answer to this half expressed wish, there 
was at that moment seen, on the crest of a slight 
elevation in front, a single horseman, who, even at 
that distance, was recognized as wearing the uni¬ 
form of Marion’s brigade. 

“ Wheel to the right,” said Major Lindsay sharply 
and suddenly to his dragoons, “.into this old wood- 
road. Halt! We will lie in ambush here until we 
know something of the strength" of the enemy. They 
do not yet see us.” 

His orders were immediately executed. The 
troopers dashed into the pine barren, where they 
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were easily concealed behind some high brush. 
Major Lindsay alighted and stealthily advanced to 
reconnoitre. 

First he saw a trooper idly descending the hill; 
then another immediately cut the clear acclivity 
with his figure; and soon a third, fourth, and fifth 
appeared in rapid snccession. The last comer was 
at a gallop, and dashed by the others until he reached 
their head. Even at that distance Major Lindsay 
thought there was something familiar in this person. 
He could not believe, however, that he had seen 
the whole of the enemy’s force, until the five horse¬ 
men had nearly descended the hill, when, he con¬ 
cluded that they were merely a scouting party of 
the foe. He beckoned to him his orderly. 

“ Do you know those fellows?” he said. 

The approaching horsemen were still at a con¬ 
siderable distance, so the man, shading his eyes 
with one hand, while with the other he held back 
the brushwood to get an opening for his face, peered 
long and eagerly. Then he drew back, nodding his 
head. 

“I know’em,” he said, “least ways one o’em, 
who is that Capt Preston that used to plague us so, 
up at the hall, yonder,” and he jerked his finger over 
his shoulder in the direction of Mrs. Blakeley’s, 
which they had left about an hour before. 

“Are you sure?” said Major Lindsay, eagerly. 
“I would rather lose a dozen guineas than that you 
should be mistaken.” 

“ Theq you ’ll keep your guineas, sir,” said the 
orderly, “that’s Capt Preston, and nobody else.” 

“Is that fellow, Macdonald, with him? He is 
worth two men, and it would be a lucky hit to get 
both.” 

“No, sir, I know his cut well—-but he’s not along. 
And that’s odd too, for he and Capt Preston always 
go together like dogs hunting in couples.” 

“ Then we have him!” said Major Lindsay, exult- 
ingly. “ He cannot escape us.” 

“Shall we blow trumpet and charge at once 
then?”, said the orderly. “ Our men will go at ’em 
like hungry wolves. They’ve a long score to settle.” 

“Not yet,” said Major Lindsay, “we will wait 
till those fellows come up; then, boot and saddle, 
and upon them. I would not have them escape us 
for my life.” 

The dragoons, informed who the enemy was, 
chafed impatiently to begin the attack—for they had 
a hundred insults to avenge on the bold partisan be¬ 
fore them. Meanwhile, our hero, for the orderly 
had been right in saying Capt. Preston led the troop, 
approached on a trot, completely unconscious of the 
presence of his hidden enemy. He was engaged 
in a scouting expedition of some extent, and had 
no idea an armed royalist was within twenty miles. 
Suddenly, however, he drew in' his rein, for he 
thought he heard ahorse stamping in the forest; 
but it was too late; Major Lindsay saw they were 
discovered, and immediately gave the long wished 
for word. 


“Charge!” he said, plunging his rowels into the 
sides of his horse, and clearing at one bound the 
space between him and the road. 

"With a loud huzza, the dragoons shouting, “no 
quarter,” followed his example, horse and man sud¬ 
denly filling the road like apparitions. Preston saw 
he was surrounded. Their .cries told him, more¬ 
over, that it was to be a life and death struggle. 
Five against fifteen was fearful odds, yet he cried, 

“Marion for ever?’ and drawing his sabre, he 
dashed at Lindsay, whom he recognized: “Ha! 
have we met!” he cried. 

“Yes! and I have you,” was the reply hissed be¬ 
tween his adversary’s teeth. 

As Major Lindsay thus spoke, he raised himself 
in his stirrups, and throwing all his strength into one 
gigantic blow, he brought his heavy sabre down, 
right on the almost unprotected head of Preston. 
For a moment it seemed as if the trenchant blade 
would cut through cap and skull, even to the 
shoulder—and had it struck fair it would; but with 
a dexterous movement, our hero evaded the stroke, 
and in return dealt a side cut that, if Major Lindsay’s 
horse had not fortunately swerved, would have 
ended his life at once. 

But though foiled in this first attempt, each was 
eager to return to the charge, and wheeling their 
horses, they rushed again upon each other. It was 
Preston’s turn now to deal the first blow. He rode 
with very short stirrups, of which he took advan¬ 
tage to throw himself backward, and then, project¬ 
ing himself forward, and casting all his strength into 
the blow, he brought his sabre down on the helmet 
of Major Lindsay with a force that was irresistable. 
Cutting clean though the crest as if it had been a 
smoke wreath, the well-proved blade descended 
with full violence on the steel cap, through which 
it crashed like an egg-shell; but here it stopped, 
broken into fragments by the tremendous stroke 
and the resistance of the iron casque combined. 
Nothing but that well-tempered steel head-piece 
could have saved Major Lindsay’s life. As it was, 
stunned and bewildered, he reeled in his saddle. 

“Hew him down!—Use the cold lead!—Have at 
him there, one and all!” 

Such were the exclamations that met our hero’s 
| ear, as he recovered himself from that blow, and 
found only the hilt and a fragment of his broken 
blade left in his hand. He 'looked around hastily. 
His four followers had already been put hors du 
combat, and the dragoons were now, like dogs around 
a wild boar, waiting a chance to rush in onf him, 
encouraging each other by shouts ; for such was 
the terror of Preston’s name, and so terrific was the 
blow they had just seen dealt their leader, that each 
man hung back an instant, preferring that his 
neighbor should go in first Preston saw this ad¬ 
vantage, and hastened to avail himself of it, for, as 
pistols were already drawn, he knew his chance 
. would last scarcely a moment 

“ Ho, Thunderer!” he said, addressing his steed—a 
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powerful animal, jet black all over—and turning his 
head toward, that part of the circle of his foes which 
seemed the thinnest, he added, “ stand by me now, 
and we escape them yet” 

As he spoke, he dashed his spurs into the animal’s 
sides till the blood spurted beneath the sharp steel, 
-and with a pistol in his right hand, sprang fiercely 
forward. Right and left the dragoons, panic-struck, 
gave way, as when a flock of sheep fly before the 
■onset of an angry wolf—only one man attempting 
to stop his progress. Bu t, without so much as being 
wounded, the trooper went down headlong, over¬ 
thrown by the shock of Preston’s powerful charger; 
and our hero, yielding to an uncontrollable impulse, 
as he saw the way thus cleared before him, rose in 
his stirrups, and waving his arm on high, looked 
back, and gave utterance to a shout that long after 
he had vanished, like a bolt shot from some huge 
catapult, echoed and re-echoed in the startled 
woods. 

“ He is ofli by God,” said the orderly. “ Saw you 
ever the like V 

For a second the dragoons stood stupidly looking 
at each other; then, all at once, a dozen pistols were 
snapped at the fugitive, and a dozen steeds put to 
the pursuit. Moreover, Major Lindsay, though his 
head still swam from that tremendous blow, had re¬ 
covered sufficiently to understand what was passing, 
and he now lent his voice to encourage the chase, 
and himself pressed forward among the first. 

All this had occupied less time than it. has taken 
us to relate it. The attack, the fight, the escape suc¬ 
ceeded each other like flashes of summer lightning; 
and when Preston, adroitly turning his horse into 
the narrow and winding road where his foes had 
, lain in ambush, passed momently out of sight, un¬ 
harmed by the shots that whistled .past, it seemed to 
him almost as if he were in a dream. But the shouts 
of pursuers, and the rapid tread of hoofs, speedily 
convinced him of the reality, and plying voice and 
spur, he went onward at a slashing pace, now and 
then looking behind to see if the dragoons gained 
on him. 

There is something inexpressibly still and refresh¬ 
ing in an old, deserted road, winding through a cool. 
pine-forest. The tall trees lapping overhead, the 
thick carpet of splintering leaves below, and the 
delicious fragrance all around, have always had a 
charm for us; and Prfeston felt it so, especially after 
the fierce excitement of that life and death struggle; 
so that when he came to a little dark stream, gliding 
softly across the road, he longed to step and bathe 
his throbbing temples, and take one long, sweet 
draught, as he had often done upon a hot day in the 
forest when a boy. But the red foe was behind him, 
and he shot on like an arrow. 

Presently he came to an old clearing, which had 
be^n long abandoned. Here, for about a quarter of 
a mile, was an open space, where ploughed fields 
had once been, but the furrows of which now were 
overgrown with a dry, stunted grass. He would 


have preferred the winding forest road, but there 
was no alternative, and on he dashed. He had 
nearly regained the shelter of the forest ou the other 
side, when he heard a wild burst of cheering, and 
looking back, he saw the dragoons, with Mqjor 
Lindsay and one other in advance, entering on the 
open space. They had caught sight of him for the 
first time since he entered the old road, and their 
shouts betokened renewed hepe and determination 
on their part, . r - 

. Breathlessly Preston kept on, but with less assur¬ 
ance than before, for his horse was already hard 
worked, and he soon saw with, dismay that blood 
was flowing from his fore-shoulder freely from a 
wound. A half mile further on the poor animal 
began to flag sensibly; yet, cruel as it seemed, and 
much as it pained his own generousnature, Preston 
was forced to urge on the dying steed. He knew 
that at the distance of a mile and a half ahead was 
a swamp, into the recesses of which, if he could 
once plunge, be would be safe. But now he heard 
behind him a' rapid hoof It came nearer and 
nearer, though still out of sight One, if not more, 
of his pursuers was gaining upon him. Again he 
spurred his steed, and encouraged him with words. 
The noble animal answered with a feeble cry, and 
staggered on. Scarcely half a mile now remained to 
gain the swamp. If he could only reach it, Preston 
knew all danger would be past But this was im¬ 
possible. 

That rapid gallop came nearer and nearer, like 
the clock that^jicks the hour of the criminal’s fete. 
He heard a.^hout behind him, and looking over Ins 
shoulder saw the trooper, whom he had last noticed 
side by side with Major Lindsay, come thundering 
on. He cheered his dying steed to a last effort—but 
it was in vain; the dragoon made two strides to his 
one. A few paces only now separated them; the 
swamp lay thrice the distance before. Already the 
trooper had risen in his stirrups, broadsword in hand. 
Preston had no such weapon. Suddenly he recol¬ 
lected the pistol in his other bolster, and drawing it 
with the velocity of thought, he turned half around 
in his saddle and fired. With unerring aim the ball 
entered the brain of the dragoon, who fell dead to 
the earth. 

It was the work of a moment to leap to the ground 
and catch the fallen soldier’s horse, on which Preston 
sprang. Poor Thunderer was already dead; he 
had sunk to the earth as his master fired the last shot. 

Thus fate interposed to prevent an interview be¬ 
tween Preston and our heroine, at a time when it 
would have been of incalculable advantage to both, 
and have circumvented a plqt as base and cruel as 
it was now certain of success. At the very hour 
when Preston, after having ridden over thirty miles 
from the spot where he was attacked, threw himself 
wearied from his horse, in one of the most secret re¬ 
cesses of the forest, Kate and her aunt were setting 
forth for Georgetown, where they arrived on the 
succeeding day. 
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Never was human creature in a more isolated | 
and mournful situation than Nate now found herself ! 
Indulging in what she thought a hopeless passion, 
every motive of delicacy forbade her revealing it to 
those who alone could befriend her. She well knew 
that if her father became aware how much her mar¬ 
riage with Major Lindsay was against her inclina¬ 
tions, he would interpose even at the very altar, and 
ascend the scaffold to save her. Neither would it 
do to let her aunt guess her abhorrence at this 
union. - Both her father and- Mrs. Blakeley had, 
indeed, at one time hoped that a matrimonial con¬ 
nection would be formed between her and Preston, 
but the mutual coldness of the parties had long since 
dissipated this expectation. It was no time now to 
reveal her secret preference; such a confession 
would only have sealed her father’s fete without 
rendering her happy. Kate was forced therefore to 
wear a smiling face, when her heart was lacerated. 
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As Major Lindsay was compelled to be at Cam¬ 
den in. six days, his leave of absence closing at that 
period, the marriage was fixed for the evening 
before his departure. This was an earlier day 
than Kate had looked for, but she could not object 
without exposing her secret. She submitted there¬ 
fore in silence. 

But who can tell the agony of her spirit, when in 
company with her aunt and parent she was forced 
to wear a smilin g aspect! yet when alone she gave 
free vent to her sorrow. The image of Preston 
often intruded on those bitter moments. Alas! that 
one so young should be -so miserable. She could 
have prayed for death but that it would have been 
impious. 

Oh, the heart, the heart! what a mystery it is. 
There are blows worse than those on the wheel; it 
is when a gay heart is broken with anguish. 

[Conclusion in our not. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Onr fortress is the good greenwood, 

Our tent the cypress tree; 

We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Jits glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 

Sams °f Marion’s Mmu 

It was several days after the events of the last 
chapter, and the scene was one of wild and wood¬ 
land heauty. Huge cypresses rose on every hand, 
festooned with parasite plants; broad glades opened 
here and there in all directions; and vast arcades 
stretched off in the distance, groined and vanlted 
like a Gothic minster. It was just such a spot as 
Robin Hood might have chosen in old Sherwood. 
Here were gnarled monarchs of the forest which had 
braved the lightnings and the storms of a thousand 
years: here were natural bowers, formed by the 
interlacing branches of the trees, such as fair Rosa¬ 
mond might have been sheltered in: here were 
vines, drooping from the huge branches, like cur¬ 
tains, cr hanging in festoons across the way, like 
the draped banners of a mighty host. The whole 
scene was full of picturesque beauty. And the 
effect was heightened by fires, which, glimmering 
here and there between the trees, cast wild and 
flickering shades along the sward, and gave the 
prospect the air of an enchanted forest. Fragrant 
plants filled the evening atmosphere with delicious 
perfume—the laurel; the shrub, and, more exquisite 
than all, the sweet-scented jessamine. 

This, as the reader may have imagined, was 
Marion’s celebrated camp at Snow Island. It was 
a piece of high river swamp, nearly altogether en¬ 
closed by water, and defended by its natural posi¬ 
tion from surprise and siege alike, ifere, after his 
famous expeditions, he was accustomed to retire 
and recruit his meh, exhausted by the long and 
rapid-marches, often sixty miles, a day, which they 
had been called on to endure. Perhaps the great 
secret of this renowned partisan’s success, next to 
his indomitable courage, which reminds us of that 
of a knight of chivalry, was the care which he took 
to give his followers sufficient rest between his en¬ 
terprises. His maxim was to lie low and feed high 
until the hour came to strike; but then his motions 
were as rapid, and the blow he struck as decisive 
as the thunderbolt. 


The present .occasionwas one of those on which 
his men, having returned from a successful expedi¬ 
tion, were resigning themselves, like true soldiers, 
to the pleasure of the moment The sentinels were 
indeed posted at the outskirts: but inside the camp 
itself was universal wassail and song. The reins 
of discipline seemed, for the time, to have been re¬ 
laxed. The different messes were gathered to¬ 
gether over their meals: the cheerful cup circulated 
from hand to hand: and many a merry jest was 
told, or lyric of war or love was sung by those jovial 
boon companions. 

One of these groups seemed even more merry 
than the rest It was composed of about a dozen 
men, prominent among whom was Preston’s Ser¬ 
jeant, Macdonald, who acted as the director of cere¬ 
monies for the time being, and saw especially to the 
circulation of the cup. 

“ Keep it up, boys.” he said, handing around the 
bottle, “ it isn’t often we get such real old stuff as 
this, for it’s not every day we have the rifling of a 
rich Tory’s cellars, as we had last week. A short 
life and a merry one, is my motto. HiDo! my ex¬ 
cellent friend, Jacob, why do n’t you drink ? You 
needn’t sit showing us your teeth all the time, 
though they are so handsome. Comrades, here’s 
the health of Jacob Snow—that’s you, my old chap, 
I suppose—he serves as pretty a mistress as there 
is in the thirteen colonies, and boasts a shin-bone 
that curves like a reaping-hook. Jacob Snow, stand¬ 
ing, egad P’ ■ 

“Lor, Massa Macdonald, I’m deeply obligated 
for dis honor,” said the old butler, for it was indeed 
he. “I am discumfounded for words to distress 
my feelings.” Here he laid his hand on his heart. 

“That’s it—-blaze away, old fellow,” said the Ser¬ 
jeant, slapping him on the back, “ I knew you could 
talk as glib as a parson. So you were at Mrs. 
Blakeley’s when we were before that place, were 
you ? You remember my sending in for my bag¬ 
gage!” 

“ Gor Amighty, yes!” said old Jacob, full of reve¬ 
rential admiration. “ And you ’se de gentleman too 
dat shot Lieut. Torriano at three hundred yards. 
Yaw! yaw! yaw! dat made ’em furious. Major 
Lindsay said you were an Injun, and no better dan 
a cannon-ball—he, yaw!” 

“ Ha! ha! A cannibal, you mean, my old brave, I 
suppose. But that hitting of the lieutenant was a 
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trifle to the way I served Major Gainey. "Wasn’t 
it, lads?” 

’ “ Ay, was it!” echoed half a dozen voices. “ Tell 
it to him—tell it” 

“Shall II” said the serjeant, addressing Jacob 
with something of drunken gravity; for the whole 
party, by this time, had done ample justice to their 
flagons. 

Old Jacob nodded, and Macdonald begun. 

“Well, then, you must know, my jolly old blade— 
but fill your cup again, and drink perdition to the 
Englishmen—that a party of us had a brush down 
by Georgetown, not long ago, with some of the 
British regulars, who were killing beeves at White’s 
Bridge We soon whipped the red-coats, and then 
chased them toward the town. But their friends 
there, hearing the firing, came swarming out like 
bees, and so we went at it again, hip and thigh as 
the good book says, and for a while it was the toss 
of a sixpence which should win. We fought a 
pretty smart bit of the day: but at last the red-coats 
gave ground again. I had noticed among them an 
officer whom I took for Major Gainey, a fellow that 
had the impudence to beast he’d carry Marion a 
prisoner on his saddle into Georgetown: and so I 
singled him out, resolving to try his pluck, and comb 
him down a spell. But no sooner did he see me, 
coming down on Black Bess, than he clapped spurs 
to his horse—and a cursedly good one it was—and 
made straight for the town, like an old woman who 
sees a mad-dog. Down the road we went, clatter¬ 
ing and thundering; but devil a bit for a long while 
could I gain on the major. I might have cut down 
half a dozen strapping fellows as I dashed along, 
but I had made up my mind to have nothing short 
of the leader himself Old Black Bess did wonders 
that day! The trees and fences shot past, as if run¬ 
ning a race. The major s blooded horse went as I 
never saw a beast go before, but I was close behind, 
and beginning to gain on him. We were now 
almost at the entrance of Georgetown. -Still I held 
on, whooping to old Bess like a mad devil, as I was. 
Just as I reached Richmond fence, I lapped the 
quarter of the major’s horse, and with a lunge ran 
my bayonet into his back. The major had turned 
around, frightened half to death, lifting uf> bis hands 
beseechingly; and I thought I had him sure, till the 
cursed bayonet came ofT, and left me only the gun. 
I was mad enough at having lost him, yet I could 
not help laughing as I saw him go down the streets 
of Georgetown, the bayonet still sticking in him. 
like a skewer into a trussed fowl. I hauled up, and 
came off safe; and that’s the last we’ve heard of 
Major Gainejr.” 

With narratives like these the night passed; the 
old butler listening with open mouth and ears. At 
length, toward midnight, the tread of a horse's feet 
was heard, and directly a clear, commanding voice 
called Macdonald by name. 

“ The captain, by the Lord!” exclaimed the ser- 
jeant, jumping up as if struck by an electric shock. 


u Here he is at last, alive and sound, which I began 
to fear for—Huzza! Burstop. Now,'Jacob Snow, 
Esq., deliver your mission. Stand up like a man, 
as I do, and do n’t sway about like a pine tree in a 
hurricane. Captain, this gentleman,” continued the 
speaker, his voice getting thicker and thicker, “ has 
a message for you from Miss Mowbray, but he’s too 
cursedly drunk to know it.” 

At these words our hero, who was regarding the 
group with a look of silent rebuke, turned suddenly 
on the old butler, who was, if truth must be told, the 
only sober one of the party, A flash of jqp lit up 
Capt. Preston’s face-as-he extended his hand for 
the supposed letter. Old Jacob, who had no missive 
of that character to deliver, but who had come 
wholly on his own responsibility, hesitated what to 
say. While the two parties are thus regarding each 
other, we will explain the incidents which had 
brought them thus unexpectedly together. 

Capt. Preston had found great difficulty in regain¬ 
ing the camp, in consequence of Major Lindsay 
having left word of the place, where he had sought 
refuge, with some Tories in the neighborhood. These 
men, anxious to secure so redoubtable a leader, had 
immediately stationed patrols at all the usual out¬ 
lets of the swamp, and thus twice had our hero 
been driven back into its recesses, once narrowly 
escaping death. At length, however, in the dead of 
night, he had succeeded in eluding his enemies, and 
gained the high-road. His flight, however, had led 
him into a district full of Tories, and he was forced 
to travel with great caution, and make a long cir¬ 
cuit, in order to return to the camp. Meantime his 
absence there had occasioned much alarm, espe¬ 
cially among his troop; and Macdonald had in¬ 
tended, if he did not appear by the ensuing morn¬ 
ing, setting forth to make inquiries respecting him, 
fearing he was dead. - 

The old butler had been in the camp two days. 
He had attended his mistress to Georgetown, and 
was the only one who suspected the ‘true state of 
Kate’s heart. He loved that fair creature with the 
blind devotion a dog shows to its master; and he 
had long been fully satisfied that her affections 
were given to Preston. Of our hero he had some 
such idea as the old romancers had of a Paladin of 
former days, looking on him as capable of doing 
any deed, nj matter how impossible. To old Jacob 
it seemed only necessar^that Preston should know 
of Kate's danger, h»GtjIa^f&«escue her. Accord¬ 
ingly, when he fbuCft thgmStiPSge actually resolved 
on, and the day -fiss^fffie stote but of Georgetown, 
and made the best of his way to Marion’s camp. 

Here the news of Preston’s absence fell on him 
like a thunderbolt. But he 'knew that no one else 
could assist him; and moreoyeT he held Kate’s 
secret too sacred to be imparted’ to ethers. Mean¬ 
time, he found amusement in listening to the tales 
of the soldiers, and he was never happier than 
when, with mouth wide open, he sat devouring 
seme story of the war. He implicitly believed 
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every thing he heard, and thought with humble 
vanity what a sensation he would create in the 
kitchen at Blakeley Hall, when he rehearsed there 
those tales; for Jacob, in his lowly way, was a 
sort of Froissart, and, with the unctuous old canon, 
thought nothing so “ honorable and glorious as gal¬ 
lant feats of arms.” 

Preston now drew the butler aside, and said, 

“ Have you the letter here ?” 

“Please, massa,”said the old fellow, determined 
to blurt through the business with a round falsehood, 
since he could think of nothing else just then that 
would serve his turn, “Please, massa, dat was a 
cursed lie in Saijeant Macdonald—I nebber had a 
letter from Miss Kate, but I hab one lily message 
from her. She is in Georgetown, in a polemic—either 
she mast marry Major Lindsay, or Mr. Mowbray 
be hung.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed Preston, “ What is it you 
say? Trifle not with me,” he said sternly, seizing 
the slave by the collar. 

“As true as dare is a heaven above,” said the 
old butler trembling, and half frightened out of his 
wits; “what I say is de Gospel truth.” 

He then proceeded to give Preston a more de¬ 
tailed account of affairs, so far as they were known 
to him, adhering generally to the truth, except in 
roundly asserting that Kate had sent him. 

Preston’s heart throbbed when he heard this. 
Kate loved him, then, after alL Hope whispered to 
him a bewildering dream; for if she could be rescued, 
what happiness might be his. But then came the 
thought—bow was this to be effected? Kate was at 
Georgetown, a post of considerable strength, and no 
succor, could reach her, unless by stratagem; yet 
with time this might be effected. But in what manner 
could the vigilance of guards be surmounted, and 
the prizes carried off—-for it was necessary to 
rescue her father as well as herself? Suddenly the 
voice of old Jacob aroused him from the train of 
thought into which he was plunged. 

“Dere is lily time left, sar,” he said, “for I hab 
waited here two days. To-morrow night it will be 
too late, for den de wedding is to take place.” 

“To-morrow night!” said Preston aghast—for 
now he heard, for the first time, of the period fixed 
for the marriage. “ God of heaven! it is already too 
late—she is lost for ever.” 

He turned his face, tortured with anguish, up to 
the moon, which was sailing, full and-bright, through 
the blue depths of air. How calm and unruffled was 
that silvery planet? Ages ago it had shown thus, 
equally cold and unsympathizing. It had seen the 
sacrifice of Jeptha’s daughter; it had beheld the 
fugitive Pompey; it had gazed on Zenobia, when 
a crownless queen; it had looked down on pesti¬ 
lence, and war, and human misery in every shape— 
and still it held on its course, the same cold, un¬ 
feeling orb, mocking at man and his agony. Preston 
turned away and groaned. Heaven as well as 
earth seemed without hope. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ Now, by yond 5 marble heaven, 

In the due reverence of a sacred vow, 

I here engage my words.”-— Othello. „ 

We left Preston tortured with the reflection that 
the news of Kate’s peril had come too late. Half 
insane with the thought, he strode to and fro in his 
marquee. Suddenly an orderly appeared at the 
door and requested our hero’s presence at head¬ 
quarters, where a council of officers was to be im¬ 
mediately held. 

Wondering what enterprise called them together, 
and fearful lest duty should prevent his obtaining, 
the furlough which he intended to ask, in order that 
he might save Kate, or at least die in the attempt, 
he walked moodily to the tent of Marion. Here he 
found the leading captains of the brigade already 
assembled, late as was the hour; and beside them, 
CoL Lee, who had just joined Marion with his legion, 
subsequently so celebrated in that partisan war. 

“ I believe Capt. Preston is the last one expected 
—I am glad to see him safely returned,” said 
Marion, when our hero, having bowed to his brother 
officers, had assumed a seat, “ and, as the affair on 
which we have met is urgent, we will proceed at 
once to business. Capt. Horry, will you state the 
purpose of this assembly, after that we will listen 
to you all, beginning with Capt. Preston, who is the 
youngest.” 

Every eye, as he spoke, bad been turned on 
Marion; and as hitherto we have given no descrip¬ 
tion of this celebrated personage, we will employ 
the interval in drawing his picture. Marion, at that 
time, was about forty-eight years old; small of 
stature, swarthy in visage, and having a face crossed 
by many lines of thought. Without being positively 
stern in aspect, there was a hard expression in his 
countenance, which at first might seem to augur a 
bosom equally hard; but Marion was, in reality, a 
man of a singularly mild temperament; and the 
usually passionless expression of his face arose 
rather from the firmness of bis character, and the 
responsibilities of his station, than from lack of 
human sympathy. His eyes were dark, small, and 
piercing; but at times they kindled with enthusiasm. 
This, indeed, was the only evidence that a physi¬ 
ognomist could have found of genius in Marion; 
but when those eyes flashed indignantly at wrong, 
blind, indeed, must lie have been, who did not see 
the master-spirit within. In attire, this great par¬ 
tisan leader was simple and modest His words 
generally were few; and, after the exertion he made 
in welcoming Preston, he sank back into a silence 
which he maintained until the conference was 
breaking up,. only, as each officer delivered his 
opinion, Marion would cast on him a momentary 
glance, as if to read his soul, and then sink his head 
on his breast, thoughtful and abstracted. 

In a few words Capt. Horry explained the pur¬ 
pose for which the council had been convened. A 
spy had just come in with the intelligence that the 
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garrison of Georgetown had been considerably re¬ 
duced ; on which CoL Lee had proposed that an 
attack should be made upon the place, since the 
country expected some bold and decisive stroke, 
now th§£ his forces and Marion’s were united. The 
plan he suggested was, that a portion of the brigade 
should drop down the Pedee by night, and lie in 
ambush below the town; that, on the succeeding 
night, this party should enter the town on that de¬ 
fenceless side, and taking it by surprise, open an 
entrance for their comrades, who, led by Lee and 
Marion in person, would be ready, at the signal, to 
assail the entrenchments on the landward side. 

The heart of Preston leaped into his throat as he 
heard this proposal “Perhaps Kate may yet be 
saved,” he said to himself 

Accordingly, when Horry ceased, and Marion, by 
a nod, signified his desire for our hero to speak, 
Preston’s eyes kindled, and he answered, 

“ My voice is for the attack, whatever be the 
odds. The opportunity for a bold, a resolute assault, 
is all I ask for. _Ve will die to a man, or succeed. 
I will undertake, if necessary, to charge with my 
company up to the very muzzles of the battery 
which defends the town.” 

Lee turned to Hony and nodded approvingly at 
these words. “A lad of spirit,” he whispered apart. 
“ I have heard of his daring at Blakeley’s. Had 
there been more such at Camden, we never would 
have lost that day.” Marion, however, took no 
further notice of Preston’s fiery speech than to turn 
to the next officer at the table; but a very close ob¬ 
server might have detected a sudden gleam of the 
general’s eye, like a flash, gone in a moment. 

The opinions of the other officers were in the 
main less favorable to the enterprise than Preston’s; 
and so many obstacles were mentioned as neces¬ 
sary to overcome, that he was in torture lest the 
undertaking should be abandoned. Even Lee 
seemed to hesitate, startled at the difficulties brought 
forward. Had military discipline permitted it, Pres¬ 
ton wouljd have broken in on the conference; but 
he was forced to sit silent, hearing obstacle after ob¬ 
stacle canvassed as unconquerable; yet his flashing 
eye, and the agitation of his countenance, told how 
difficult it was to restrain himself 

At length all had delivered their opinions except 
Marion. He glanced around the board before he 
spoke, and his words fell on a breathless auditory. 
With Preston the excitement was intense to hear 
the general’s decision. 

“ I find,” said Marion, “that I am in the minority 
here; anc( that, except Col. Lee, and Captains Horry 
and Preston, I am almost alone. I do not go quite 
so far as these two latter, however, in considering 
the enterprise as certain of success, but I think it 
affords a fair chance—and bravery can do the rest. 
Besides, gentlemen,” said he solemnly,.“ you know 
it was in an attempt on Georgetown that my nephew 
lost his life; and you all know, too, that I have sworn 
to avenge him. I have not forgotten my vow. 


Before God, he shall be avenged before to-morrow 
night is past. This very night a part of the troops 
shall set forth.” With these words he rose and dis¬ 
missed the council. - 

Every heart was now alive for the enterprise. 
The memory of the outrage alluded to strung 
all to a pitch of indignation little short of frenzy. 
The watchward, “The Oath of Marion!” was 
adopted by general consent, and passed^ from lip 
to lip. . r _ 

Preston, it may well be. supposed, was even more 
excited than his commander. His only fear now 
was that his succor would arrive" too late. Agi¬ 
tated by this thought, he tossed to and fro on his 
couch, vainly seeking slumber. Many a muttered 
imprecation left his lips on the villain who had d£ 
stroyed his happiness and that of Kate. Frequently 
he half breathed aloud the wish that his enemy 
was before him, man to man, with none to interfere 
between him. and his revenge. 

These thoughts mingled with his dreams, when, 
exhausted by his agitation, he sunk finally into a 
troubled and feverish slumber. Strange figures 
hovered around his bed, and haunted his morbid 
fancies. He imagined himself bound hand and foot, 
while his enemy came to exult over him, leading 
Kate by. the band, now a dejected, broken-hearted 
creature, whom to look at made tears start to the 
eyes. Then again she was seen, clothed in bridal 
white, extended, like a human sacrifice, upon an 
altar; while Major Lindsay, converted-into a hideous 
priest of Moloch, stood ready to plunge the knife 
into her bosom. A third time he saw her, standing 
before a clergyman,- while the marriage ceremony 
.was performed between her and.Major Lindsay; 
he thrilled with ecstasy to find he was not too late, 
and rushing forward to save her, the bridegroom 
was suddedly transformed into a grinning fiend, and 
she into a pale, cold corpse. Shivering with horror 
he awoke, and started from his bed; nor was it until 
he had passed his hand across his brow' that the 
ghastly vision faded entirely. 

But his waking thoughts were scarcely less har¬ 
rowing than his dreams. Slowly the recollection 
of Kate’s sacrifice, and his own unhappiness .came 
back to him. 

“ To learn that I am loved, yet perhaps too late,” 
he murmured. “ Why was I so proud when we 
last met ?!’ * ' 

The sound of the reveille, however, summoned 
him to his duty. On emerging-from his marquee he 
saw that the camp was already in motion. The 
dragoons were rubbing their horses; the legion were 
polishing their arms; officers were superintending 
the mustering their several corps; and the whole 
scene was alive with bustle and noise—the neighing 
of steeds, and the voices of men mingling indis¬ 
criminately. Almost the first person Preston met 
was Serjeant Macdonald, dragging along the old 
butler. 

“ Are you quite fit for duty, serjeant?” said Preston. 
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“That was a bad example you set the men last I 
night.” | 

The seijeant looked somewhat abashed, and he i 
stammered out his apology. j 

“ Why, you see, captain, we had no work on our j 
hands, and the Jamaica was uncommon good. Be- | 
sides, we wished, to do honor to this gentleman, Mr. | 
Snow, I believe.” 

“Not Mr. Snow,” said old Jacob, drawing himself 
up with dignity, “ but Jacob Bakely, sar—massa gib 
me his own name. Massa Cap’n Preston know dat 
weH enough,” and he bowed, but with a familiar 
smile, to our hero. 

“I remember you well, Jacob,” said he, “but I 
fear you do not find our quarters as comfortable as 
those at Mrs. Blakeley’s. We set out, in less than 
an hour, on a secret expedition, and perhaps.-you 
had better return home.” 

“ Please God, no, massa!” interrupted the old man 
emphatically. “ I volunteer sooner. Dis affair, I in¬ 
spect, hab someting to do wid sweet missus Kate; 
and old Jacob will nebber desert her while he 
can fight.” 

“ But he does not even know how to wield a 
sabre,” said Preston, turning to his seijeant. 

“ Lord! I’ve had him at the broadsword exercise 
these two hours,” replied Macdonald, aside to 
Preston. “ He’s wonderfully quick, considerin’ 
he’s a nigger; and he strikes, too, like a sledge¬ 
hammer. Besides, he’s red hot with courage just 
now—a reg’lar black lobster boiled.” 

Preston smiled. He saw that the whole matter 
had been arranged between the two confederates. 

“Well, since you are bent on trying a short cam¬ 
paign with us,” he said, “ I shall make no objection. 
Only, if you are killed, what' am I to say to your j 
mistress ?” 

Old Jacob looked aghast at the bare supposition, 
but he quickly rallied. 

“ Nebber fear dat,” he replied grinning. 

“ No, indeed,” replied Macdonald, “ it would take 
a saw-mill to cut through your skulL” 

“My skull is not so tick as you tink, Massa Mac¬ 
donald,” replied old Jacob, tartly, turning on the 
serjeant, “ I hab you know dat, sar.” 

“ Well,” said Preston, laughing, “ no time is to be 
lost. Get ready at once to start.” • 

The seijeant accordingly dragged off the volun¬ 
teer, saying, good humoredly, 

“Keep close to me when we charge, and put all 
your muscle into every blow you make. You’ve 
one excellent quality, let me tell you, without flattery 
—you hate those English damnably.” 

“ Sartain, sar,” said old Jacob, making a full stop 
until he delivered himself of his speech. “ Dey are 
good looking offisnr enough; but, sar, dey tink Jacob 
Bakely no. more dan a boss. It’s Jacob here, and 
Jacob dare—and de best of missus wine at dat 
Dey tink nobody gemman but darselves. Psc show 
’em dare mistake. Lor’ A’mighty, sar, I extinguish 
dem.” 


GHAPTER IX. 

“ Wo the British soldiery. 

That little dread us near: 

On them shall light at midnight, 

A strange and sudden fear. 

. . • . N* • 

A moment in the British camp— 

A moment and away,— 

Back to the pathless forest. 

Before the peep of day.”— Bryant. 

It was evening. In a large and spacious apart-. 
ment, elegantly' wainscoted, and filled with rich 
furniture, an innumerable number of lights were 
blazing, as if the room was shortly to witness a fes¬ 
tival. Disposed about, on little exquisitely lacquered 
Chinese stands, were vases filled with flowers, most 
of them white. A rich Prayer-book lay open on a 
table at the head of the room. At the side a place 
had been fitted up for an orchestra. These were 
the preparations for the bridal of our heroine— 
strange mockery! 

At length the company began to gather. Among 
numerous' officers and other guests came Col. 
Campbell, the commander of the post, little dreaming 
of the tragedy in which unwittingly, he was playing 
so very prominent a part He was followed - by 
Mr. Mowbray, accompanied by the groom. Major 
Lindsay was dressed in uniform, but he wore a 
white favor on his breast, and his sword-knot was of 
snowy ribbon. He walked with a firm, proud step, 
and looked around smiling. He knew that there 
was scarcely a brother officer that did not envy him 
the possession of his bride, and the consciousness of 
this increased the exuberance of his spirits. The 
prize he had so long struggled for was now about to 
be won; and all regret at his conduct had long since 
vanished. Gratified triumph was written on every 
feature of his face. 

Mr. Mowbray was attired with becoming ele¬ 
gance, though the guests remarked that his dress 
was almost too sad for a wedding. It might, indeed, 
with almost equal propriety have been worn at 
a funeral. The dress, in fact, was no bad type of 
Mr. Mowbray's feelings, and, perhaps, had been, 
chosen on that account. The truth was, that in 
secret he could not reconcile himself to this union. 
Though Kate herself weeping on his bosom, had 
declared she was ready to marry Major Lindsay, 
and though Mrs. Blakeley, herself deceived, had 
assured him that Kate’s agitation arose only from the 
usual coyness of a maid, he could not expel from his 
heart aa uneasy fear lest Kate had consented to this 
marriage only to save,his life. Why else was she 
so pale ? Why were her spirits so high in company, 
while she bore traces, as he thought, of tears in 
secret? Only that morning be had caught her 
weeping; -and when he pressed to know the cause, 
she declared she was merely nervous—an assertion 
which Mrs. Blakeley corroborated. To purchase 
Jife with her unhappiness, was what he could not 
consent to; and but for her, the aged patriot, per¬ 
haps, would have scorned to purchase it on any 
terms. .. 
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As tc have said, therefore, a secret presentiment 
filled Mr. Mowbray’s heart with sadness. Some¬ 
thing seemed to whisper to him that it was not yet 
too late to draw back. He seemed, indeed, like one 
going to a scaffold, rather than like the parent of a 
bride. 

Directly the bride entered, attended by her aunt, 
and the daughter of one of the officers. Kate was 
dressed in simple white, without a single ornament, 
and every vestige of color had fled from her face, 
which looked almost like snowy wax. Still, she 
was wondrously beautiful. Even her deathly 
pallor, so like that of a corpse, that some of the 
females present actually shuddered and drew back 
as she approached, could not entirely destroy the 
efiect of her surpassing figure, and the grace of every 
movement. Yet she looked rather like a nun about 
to take the veil than like a hride. Her smiles -were 
no longer at her command—Tor the near approach 
of her doom had completely prostrated her. She 
seemed now what she was—a victim wreathed for 
the sacrifice. 

She had sat in her room all that afternoon, in a 
sort of stupor, her fingers convulsively clasping and 
unclasping each other, and her eyes bent on the 
floor listlessly. The going out and coming in of 
her attendants attracted no attention. But she had 
not shed a tear. The fountains of her eyes seemed 
scorched up. "When the time came to attire her for 
the ceremony, they had to rouse her : aud the vacant 
gaze of inquiry she turned on the servant, made the 
slave, for a moment, think her insane. But when 
her aunt came in to superintend her toilet, she 
seemed to revive, and with an effort rose from her 
chair, and welcomed her with a smile—but one like 
a sunbeam on a wintry day, cold, and shuddering to 
lookmipon. From this moment, however, she was 
more like herself though at times the muscles of her 
mouth would twitch convulsively. At other times 
she would turn away her head,, and an expression 
of heart-breaking wo would then shoot across her 
countenance; but, on meeting her aunt’s eye once 
more, she would essay again to smile. 

A few moments before the ceremony was to begin, 
they left her alone,for a moment. She was standing 
before the mirror, and her eyes fell on the reflection 
of her form. 

“ The sacrifice will soon be complete,” she said 
bitterly. “ God forgive me—yet surely I am doing 
right. Oh! that I could weep, but there is a load 
here,” and she pressed both hands on her breast, 
“ that keeps back the tears. It is like burning fire.” 

Who would have believed that this ghastly face 
was the once radiant one of Kate Mowbray? 

Her father stood near the door as she entered. 
He was struck with the dry, stony expression of 
her face, and started forward to her side. He spoke 
in a whisper, hut with startling earnestness. • 

“ I adjure you, my daughter,” he said, “tell me— 
are you willing to go on with this matter? Say but 
a word, and it shall be broken off.” 


Kate lifted her eyes to his with a sudden move¬ 
ment, and the glance they gave was full of unutter¬ 
able love. It was such, if we may say so without 
presumption, as a martyred spirit might have turned 
to heaven from the stake. It thrilled every nerve 
in that father’s frame. That same sad, sweet smile, 
too, was on her face, as she placed her hand in his, 
and said, 

“Let it go on, dear father. I am only feint and 
nervous. I shaH soon be better.” Ay! better in the 
grave. 

His.doubts were only half resolved, but he could 
say no more, and together they advanced to the 
temporary altar, where the bridegroom and priest 
stood awaiting them. 

Kate felt a choking in the throat, as her eyes first 
fell on Majcr Lindsay, and it seemed to her, for an 
instant, as if her knees were failing her. But 
sl:e remembered that her father’s eyes were bent 
anxiously on her, and from that moment there was 
no longer any faltering on her part 

The buzz which attended her entrance had now 
subsided, and a deep hush fell on the room. Every 
ear was strained to catch the first sound-of the 
minister's voice. A watch might have been heard 
to tick. 

“ Dearly beloved,” began the minister, in the time- 
hallowed form of the Episcopal church, “we are 
gathered together here in the sight of God— 

He had proceeded thus fer, when such a sudden 
and startling burst of tumult arose from the distant 
street, that he raised his eyes, with a look of alarm, 
from his boob. It was like the confused ringing of 
bells, halfdrowned in the shouts of people. All at 
once the town-bell itself, close at hand, took up the 
uproar, and its iron tongue was heard clanging 
hurriedly and fiercely on the night. 

The male part of the company sprang to 
their feet. 

“ Hark!” said Col. Campbell, “ can it be the town 
on fire V 

“ There it goes, louder and louder,” exclaimed a 
second; “ it must be an insurrection.” 

The women now lent their shrieks to the tumult. 
The officers, with their hands on their swords, 
rushed toward the door. The divine' had dropped 
his Prayer-book, and his looks were full of inquiry 
and astonishment. Kate, with a quick look of alarm, 
shrank back to her father’s side. All was wonder, 
terror, and dismay. 

The uproar without increased. Louder and 
fiercer the alarm-bell rang; steps were heard hurry¬ 
ing to and fro; and at length distant shouts, mingled 
with the report of-fire-arms, came to the ear.” Then 
drums were beard beating hastily to-arms, and at 
this signal every military man present rushed out into 
the air. 

“Be not alarmed,” said the bridegroom, turning to 
Kate, “it is only a false alarm, or a drunken 
mutiny. I will soon be back!” and with these words 
he sprang after his companions. 
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The females -were now left alone, excepting 
the minister and Mr. Mowbry. But the tumult was 
obviously no trifling one. The shouts seemed to ap¬ 
proach, and grew louder; a rushing sound, as of ah 
advancing crowd, was heard: the rattle of fire-arms 
was almost continual, and seemed closer at hand 
each moment: and still louder, and more hurriedly, 
thei call to arms was beaten, while fiercer and 
fiercer the alarm-bell, in its neighboring cupola, 
clamored over the din- A broad light now gleamed 
across the windows from the darkness outside, aud 
cries of terror were heard increasing every moment 
Mr. Mowbray handed Kate to her aunt, and hur¬ 
rying to the casement flung it up. At this the con¬ 
fused sounds without assumed more distinctness, 
and grew louder. He looked out 
“ It is Marion and his men,” he cried exultingly. 
“Hark! here they come.” 

■With a wild cry at these words of promised de¬ 
liverance, Kate sprung to her father’s side and 
looked out At the lower end of the village one or 
two houses were in flames, and their bright glare 
lit up the otherwise black prospect Close at hand, 
and retreating toward her in disorder, was a com¬ 
pany of the. royal soldiers, among whom she saw 
the largest portion of the officers lately assembled 
in that apartment. She could distinguish Colonel 
Campbell and Major Lindsay among others, sword 
in hand, endeavoring to rally the men. 

But further down the street was a spectacle that 
filled her bosom with the wildest and most tumul¬ 
tuous joy. Here the way was blocked up, from 
side to side, by a press of assailants, who wore the 
uniform of Marion’s brigade, and who were ad¬ 
vancing with loud shouts, charging continually on 
the retreating foe, whom they drove before them as 
wolves drive frightened sheep. As the battle drew 
nearer, she could distinguish, the several war cries. 

“ Huzza for Marion—Remember his oath—Drive 
on the dogs’.” 

These were the shouts of the assailants, to which 
the royal officers replied, 

“Stand fast for old England. Down with the 
rebels. Stand fast 

For a moment the retreating fugitives rallied, and 
made a stand. This was almost opposite the win¬ 
dow where Kate remained with her father, in spite 
of the danger, chained, as if by fascination, to the 
spot. A reinforcement of soldiers, at the same in¬ 
stant, came funning down the street, and their com¬ 
panions parting right and left to make way for them, 
they gained the front and threw in a withering 
volley on the foe. These, not expecting such a 
sudden check, fell into some disorder. 

“ Now charge on the rascals,” cried a voice, and 
CoL Campbell sprung to the van, waving his sword. 
“ Give them the bayonet, lads, and the field is ours.” 

The issue of the combat hung trembling in the 
balance. The assailants showed signs of falling 
back, and Kate’s tumultuous hopes died within her, 
when suddenly the tramp of horses’ feet was heard, 


and a body cf cavalry came thundering up the street. 
At their head, on a powerful chafger, rode a form 
that Kate instantly recognized, as the lurid light of 
the distant fire played redly on it. Need wc say it 
was that of Preston ? His uplifted sabre flashed in 
the wild glare like a blood-red meteor. 

“ The oath of Marion,” he shouted, in a voice of 
thunder. “ Strike home for revenge.” 

This sudden apparition, and more thaii all that 
stirring shout, seemed to infuse a strange and wild 
frenzy into the assailants, so IateLy about to turn. 

“The oath of Marion!” exclaimed a stalwart 
figure-at Preston’s side, as he smote a royal grena¬ 
dier to the earth with a single stroke. 

The cry was canght up by the crowd. “The 
oath of Marion—the oath of Marion!” rung from a 
hundred voices: and the assailants, with that cry, 
rushed on the royal troops like an avalanche rushes 
from the sky. But foremost of all rode Preston and 
his serjeant; while their terror-struck enemies 
around them went down, with every sweep of their 
good swords, like grain on a harvest-field. 

The royal troops broke in every direction. The 
officers, seeing resistance was vain before so bead- 
long a charge, turned also to seek safety in flight. 
CoL Campbell, however, seemed disposed to stand 
his ground,but Macdonald riding his powerful steed 
against him bore liim down, and the next instant 
the commandant, to save his life, yielded himself a 
prisoner. It was at this moment that Major Lindsay 
saw. for the first time, the face of Preston. With 
an oath, hissed between his teeth, he snatched a 
fire-lock from a dead soldier beside him, and pointed 
it at our hero, who, not perceiving him, would in¬ 
fallibly have fallen, but that his pame uttered in a 
shriek by Kate arrested his ear, and turning he be¬ 
held his enemy, who was almost in a line with the 
window whence the warning had been heard. The 
lightning that rives the oak is not quicker than was 
the blow from Preston’s sabre. Down, right on the 
head of his adversary, descended the heavy steel, 
crashing through the skull as if it had been only so 
much paper: and with that blow, the soul' of the 
villain and assassin weat to his long account. 

Kate saw no more. She scarcely indeed saw 
that. She only knew that her lover had been 
warned in time, and had escaped,' for her father 
now drew her forcibly in, and shut the perilous 
casement, around which the pistol balls were rat¬ 
tling like hall. Then she swooned away. 

The rest of that night is matter of history. The 
town was, for a while, wholly in the hands of the 
assailants, and the victory would have been com¬ 
plete but for some misapprehension in the hour at 
which the differed detachments were to attack, 
which enabled a part of the enemy to gain their 
garrison, where they were too strongly entrenched 
r to be taken without artillery. The assailants ac¬ 
cordingly retired after having captured the town 
and made CoL Campbell prisoner. 

Preston had heard Kate’s voice, and, leaving his 
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•lieutenant to pursue the fugitives, sought her out 
immediately. Hik -were the eyes she first looked 
on when she recovered from her swoon. Her glad 
surprise, or his own joy to find her still his own 
when he had feared their arrival was too late, we 
must leave to the imagination of the reader. It was 
one of those scenes human language is too feeble to 
portray. 

When, toward daybreak, Marion gave orders for 
the town to be evacuated, Kate, so late feinting and 
heart-broken, took her place on horse-back between 
her father and Preston, almost as rosy-looking and 
happy as ever. A spectator could scarcely have 
recognized ia her the pale and drooping lily of the 
evening before. 

Mr. Mowbray, on hearing the sacrifice which his 
daughter would have made for his life, betrayed the 
deepest emotion. He pressed her to his bosom, but 
could not speak. There was a gentle reproach in 
his eyes, however, which Kate answered by a glance 
of unalterable love. J 

Though Preston learned that old Jacob had 
claimed his assistance without the authority of 
Kate, he was consoled by her assurance that she 
loved him as well as if she had herself despatched 
the messenger. Ia a few weeks she became the 
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wife of our hero. She would have pleaded for 
delay, but her father said he was uncertain how. 
long his life might be continued, and that he wished 
to see her have a protector before he died, , so Kale 
yielded to his wishes. 

j Macdonald did not, Hke his master-live to see 
the war concluded. He fell shortly after the attack 
on Georgetown, leaving behind him the reputation 
j of one of the most gallant soldiers of the time. 

As for old Jacob, he survived to dandle the "children 
Of Kate and Preston on his knee. He had not only 
taken part in the. fight at Georgetown, but quite dis¬ 
tinguished himself) having slain an English' soldier 
in single combat. On this feat he was accustomed 
to dilate with much selfcomplacency. He adways 
wound up the story with these words. - 
u He tried now to run me through with his bayo¬ 
net, but it was no use, you see. De saijeant had 
lamed me r his back-handed stroke, and I brought it 
around jist so,” suiting the action to the word. 
“"Wid dat he fell dead and suspendered his breath.” 

NOTE. 

The leading incidents of this tale are historical, though 
slight anachronisms have been purposely •committed in 
order to condense it in point of time. 

« 
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CHAP. VII.—THE FETE. 

It was the night before the dinner party at Wash¬ 
ington’s head-quarters, and the fashionable circles of 
Philadelphia were all on the quivive of expectation; 
for the fete, given to celebrate the nuptials of the 
handsomest officer in the royal army and the richest 
heiress of the city, was to come olT that evening. 
The cards of invitation had been issued a week 
before, and milliners and mistresses had thought of 
nothing but gala dresses since. 

Yes, Kate had at last consented to marry Despencer. 
To bring about this union was the sole object for 
which her uncle now lived. In laboring to effect 
this aim, he sincerely believed he was securing her 
happiness for life; for Mr. Stanley knew nothing 
of her secret love for Jtfowbry; yet, if he bad, he 
would still have urged her marriage with Despencer, 
satisfied that only misery could flow from a union 
with a rebel and a beggar. But, so long as a hope 
remained to Kate, she persisted in refusing Despen- 
eer; and neither the solicitations of the lover, nor the 
arguments of her uncle sufficed to change her pur¬ 
pose. It is true that as month after month elapsed, 
bringing no intelligence from Mowbry, the bright 
dream which she had all along nourished, that he 
continued to love her, faded gradually. She had 
indeed rejected him in fact, if not in words; but she 
had never intended to do so: he had.misapprehended 
her meaning on the morning of that fearful breakfast 
scene; and he had never since given her an oppor¬ 
tunity for explanation. “I cannot go to him, and it 
would be just as unmaidenly to write,”, she said. 
When she heard he was wounded, and compara¬ 
tively friendless, we have seen how she acted; but 
no words can tell her disappointment on learning, 
from the old physician, that he had returned to the 
army without inquiring for her. “Surely,” she rea¬ 
soned, “he might have managed an interview, or at 
least have written to me, if he had loved me: but he 
has forgotten me; it was but a momentary fancy: or, 
perhaps, he thinks I have trifled with him, and in 
revenge has cast me from his heart.” 

Month followed month, still there was no news of 
Mowbry. Had he been dead, they could not, Kate 
bitterly thought, have known less of him, at least by 
his own volition. Occasionally she heard of him 
through other persons; and once she saw him: it was 
when Washington’s army passed through Philadel¬ 
phia just before the battle of Brandywine. Standing 
at a window, with some female friends, she had seen 
Mowbry ride by, but though he had looked directly 


toward her, and, as she thought, recognized her, he 
had taken no notice of her whatever. She remem¬ 
bered how the blood had rushed over her face as she 
distinguished his tall form, and she half beheved she 
had smiled and bowed, a reflection that would have 
increased her mortification, if any common emotion 
of pain could have found place in her bosom, after 
the pang of a hopeless love. “Perhaps it is a just 
retribution,” she said, with tears, as she lay thinking 
on her pillow, that night, “1 was proud and super¬ 
cilious to him, and that though I knew his affection; 
he was stung by my refusal to -go to the assembly 
with him, and then the next morning completed his 
anger. But I did not know then how I loved him, 
nor did I intend to trifle with him: he, as well as I, 
has been too hasty.” Here fresh tears flowed, until 
at last, completely exhausted, she fell asleep. 

At other times her spirit rose against what she con¬ 
sidered the injustice of her lover, and she proudly 
resolved to forget him, as he had evidently forgotten 
her. . Such moods were favorable opportunities for 
Despencer, after the British had captured Philadel¬ 
phia, and he was on the spot, to press his suit; nor 
did he omit them. Gradually, yet without intending 
it, Kate found herself almost entangled with Despen¬ 
cer. Her acquaintances all believed her engaged, 
and her uncle already talked of her marriage as a 
certain affair. She could not reveal the true causes 
of her opposition to the union; and, feeling this, her 
negatives became feebler daily, for she knew not what 
to say further in their defence. At last, Despencer 
became urgent for a day to he fixed. She attempted 
to repeat her refusal, but he would not listen to her, 
and called in the interposition of her uncle. Mr. 
Stanley, believing her hesitation to be the result of 
maiden modesty only, for he could not comprehend 
how a woman with no prior attachment could refuse 
a title in perspective, for Despeucer’s uncle, the earl, 
was now childless, took upon himself to fix the day. 

A crisis had now come when it was either neces¬ 
sary for Kate to incur her uncle’s eternal displeasure, 
or yield up her few remaining scruples to the mar¬ 
riage. “Since Mowbry has ceased to love me,” she 
said, “and I can never be his, as I had once fondly 
hoped, ought I not to gratify my kind uncle and marry 
Despencer? I can respect him, though never love 
him, at least a3 I have once loved; but his affection 
for me is profound, and surely it deserves some re¬ 
ward. I must not be too selfish. Unhappy myself, 
shall I make two others equally so, or shall I yield?” 
The conclusion was that she consented to sacrifice 
herself, only stipulating that the nuptials should not 
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take place till late in the winter. She did this, in the 
faint hope that something might arise before then to 
convince her that Mowbry still loved her. But week 
after week passed, and she heard nothing of her ab¬ 
sent relative, except a vague rumor, that reached the 
city from the camp at Valley Forge through several 
sources, that Mowbry was very attentive to a niece 
of Lady Washington, who was spending the season 
with her august relative at head-quarters. This final 
blow destroyed the last lingering hope to which Kate 
had clung; and, from that hour, she saw the prepara¬ 
tions for her wedding going on, without a regret. 

Brightly blazed the windows of the Stanley Man¬ 
sion, and gay were the guests assembled in the great 
parlor, on the evening of the fete. Lovely women 
arrayed in rich brocades, and handsome officers in 
imposing military costume thronged every portion of 
the large apartment, except a space immediately in 
front of the sofa, left vacant for the bridal party. The 
minister, dressed in his robes, and with prayer book 
in hand, stood opposite; while on one side was the 
uncle of the bride, who was to give her away; and 
on the other, the groom, superbly attired, and sur¬ 
rounded by his friends. Expectation meantime was 
on tip-toe, for the bride was looked for, with her 
attendant bridemaids, every instant. 

Five, ten minutes elapsed, and then the company 
began to grow impatient. Mr. Stanley often glanced 
to the door, and the groom was evidently nervous. 
At last, the tincle, with a jest uttered aloud on the 
tardiness of the sex, which even the ladies forgave 
as characteristic of an old bachelor, left the parlor to 
escort his niece down. He was gone but a minute, 
before his voice was heard in strong altercation up 
stairs; and immediately he rushed back, followed by 
the bridemaids and servants, all mixed in confusion, 
and on every face consternation. Despencer, pale 
as death, sprang forward, every one making way for 
him to reach Mr. Stanley— 

“For God’s sake,” cried he, “what is the matter? 
Is she dead?” 

“Dead. No!—belter she was,” answered Mr. Stan¬ 
ley, furious with rage. “She has eloped!” 

“Eloped!” cried Despeneer,staggering against the 
wall: and he placed his hand to his forehead, as he 
asked wildly— 

“With whom?” 

“ That we do not know,” said one of the bridemaids, 
who seemed to be the most collected of the party. 
“Half an hour ago, Miss Douglass left us to go into 
her own room, saying she wished to be alone for the 
few minutes left her. We were to call her when the 
hour struck. Having waited for nearly ten minutes 
over the time, finding she did not appear, we called 
her. There was no answer, and we were discussing 
whether to enter her room, when Mr. Stanley came 
up, and hearing our story, forced open her door. She 
was not there; but her bridal dress had been taken of! 
and left on the bed; while her hat and walking attire 
was missing. On a piece of paper, which l picked 
up from her dressing-table, was written hurriedly— 
‘Dear uncle, I love you still, hut I cannot marry 
Mr. Despencer. 5 Here is the note.” 

All inquiry proved useless, for no trace of the 


fugitive could be found: and the gay party broke up 
in silence. 

CHAP. VIII. —THE FLIGHT. 

While Mr. Stanley, transported with rage, is vow¬ 
ing never to forgive his niece; and the disappointed 
bridegroom is hesitating whether to give way to in¬ 
dignation or despair, let us endeavor to unravel the 
mystery of Kate’s flight. 

Two days before the one appointed for her mar¬ 
riage, as Kate sat musing in her room, still somewhat 
in doubt as to the justice of the step she was about 
to take, a servant announced that an elderly female 
wished to see her, and was waiting in the hall. “I 
will see her here,” said Kate, “show her up.” 

The woman, whose dress bespoke a comparatively 
humble position in society,entered with some embar¬ 
rassment, which was not lessened when Kate pointed 
to a chair and waited for her to speak. At last, how¬ 
ever, she summoned courage to say— 

“I had the honor, Miss, to nurse a young officer, 
who lay dangerously wounded at an inn in Fifth 
street, about a year since.” 

Kate colored to the brows at this remark, her first 
reflection being that her own agency in the affair was 
known. Then the thought arose that, perhaps, this 
person might bring her some ill news, and she turned 
suddenly pale. She looked anxiously at the speaker. 

“I’m afraid, Miss,” said her visitor, still embar¬ 
rassed, “that you will think me impertinent; but the 
poor gentleman, in his delirium, used to talk con¬ 
tinually of you.” 

Again Kate blushed crimson, and her heart began 
to beat fast. What could this beginning portend? 

“I never let him know I had overheard your name,” 
resumed the visitor, “though he seemed dreadfully 
anxious to find out: he was a proud gentleman, Miss, 
and feared his secret would be known; for indeed he 
loved you with his whole soul.” 
r The nurse, for the reader has already recognized 
Kate’s visitor, almost feared, at these words, to see 
Miss Douglass angrily ring for a servant to show her 
out; but Kale sat silent, trembling violently, however, 
and flushing red and pale by turns. 

“You must forgive me,Miss,” she continued more 
boldly, reading something of the truth in Kate’s man¬ 
ner, “but I found out, the other day, who it was that 
employed both me and the physician—qo one else 
knows it,” she continued, breathlessly, seeing that 
Kate covered her face with her hands. “ The doctor 
did not even tell me, but he let out by accident that a 
young lady did it, and I guessed, frotn Captain Mow¬ 
bry having lived here, and from few else knowing 
him, that it must have been you. So I came here to 
tell you that the captain loved you still, if you loved 
him. I hesitated about it a long time, but I know 
people sometimes marry under a mistake, and as I 
thought it possible this might be the case in your 
marrying Major Despencer, I resolved to venture. 
I hope, Miss, you are not offended.” 

Kate gave no answer. Her countenance still con¬ 
cealed in her hands, she sat, totally immoveable: she 
might have been a statue for all the evidence she 
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gave of life. But her mind was busy. At first her 
thoughts were in a whirl at this strange intelligence, 
so rudely imparted; but soon she began to collect her 
faculties and reflect whether any, and what credit 
was to be given to this woman’s tale. Could it be 
possible that Mowbry had loved her when he was 
lying wounded a year ago? How could his silence 
be interpreted, except as a proof that he considered 
his suit hopeless? What must he think, if he knew 
of her approaching marriage? At this reflection her 
heart grew sick, and tears gathered in her eyes at 
the injustice she had done him. But then came the 
thought that a year had passed since this woman had 
seen Mowbry, and what proof was there he loved 
her now? At this she looked up. 

“My good woman,” she said, with a faint smile, 
“you mean well; but you appear to go more by sup¬ 
positions, than by facts. I will not speak of the sen¬ 
timents you attribute to me,” and she colored, “for I 
believe you mean well, though some persons, in my 
place, would think your conduct an unwarrantable 
interference. But—nay! I am not offended, do not 
apologize—but,” and she hesitated, then said quickly, 
“do you blow that Mr. Mowbry’s-infatuation—I 
should say his affection—no! I mean, his sentiments 
—have undergone no change within the past year?” 

“I do know it,” eagerly replied the nurse, “and it 
is that which has brought me here.” 

Kate had vainly striven to conceal her agitation 
during the inslant that elapsed between the question 
and reply: she held her breath from anxiety, and 
grasped the back of her chair nervously. Her heart 
leaped into her throat at the answer; and she could 
just articulate— 

“How?” 

“ Why, you see, Miss,” replied the nurse, “I have 
a son with General Washington; and, hearing he was 
on a furlough, and visiting my sister’s unbeknowns 
to the king’s men—my sister lives just outside the 
lines at White Marsh—I managed to get out of town, 
last week, to see him. Naturally, I asked him all 
about the army, and especially about Captain Mow¬ 
bry. I had heard that the captain was in love with 
a niece of Lady Washington, though I did not believe 
it—for if it is so, said I to myself, there is no such 
thing as true love left in the world—and so I asked 
him if he knew anything about it. Bless your heart, 
Miss, if Jim ain’t the captain’s own servant; and he 
says its not a word true, though the general, and his 
lady, and maybe the niece are mighty fond of him: 
‘and its my opinion,’ says Jim, ‘that the captain’s in 
love with somebody else, and been crossed, for he 
behaves as if he was; and all the mess says it of him 
beside;’ And Jim added, Miss, that it was his cousin 
he loved—meaning you, Miss—with whom he had 
once lived at his uncle’s. So, when T heard this, it 
determined me to come and see you; for I thought, if 
ydu liked the captain-” " 

“Thank you, my good woman,” safd Kate, crim¬ 
soning; and she waved her hand-as if to dismiss her. 
“I feel unable to bear more to-day. What you have 
said requires that I should be alone. But come to-mor¬ 
row. By that time I shall have more to say to you. 
At present I am bewildered. Be silent, and prompt.” 


I Left to herself, Kate began seriously to consider 
her position. She was, as we have endeavored to 
show, possessed of great firmness of character; and 
her decision exhibited it now. Her first conclusion 
was that she could not marry Despencer; for even 
though the nurse’s tale might be incorrect, it might 
also be true: and she would not, while there was the 
least hope of Mowbry loving her, consent to sacrifice 
both his happiness and hers. “I promised Despencer 
; to be his, under a misapprehension,” she reasoned, 
I “and I consider myself released by a change of cir- 
| cumstances. But, if I assert this, Despencer will 
| besiege me with entreaties; and my uncle will storm, 
| perhaps thrust me from his house. These alterealions 
I would willingly avoid: Heaven guide me- in this 
extremity.” 

All that day, and far into the night, she thought of 
the subject, and finally came to the resolution to fly. 
By adopting this resource she would avoid the pain 
of an interview with Despencer, and escape what 
could only be a useless, and trying dispute with her 
uncle. “He will insist that the ceremony shall go 
on, if I remain,” she soliloquized: “it is the wisest, 
nay! surest plan to fly, for the present. And I will 
do so, if this good woman can lend me any assist¬ 
ance.” A less energetic person, or one who knew 
more of the censoriousness of the world might have 
reasoned differently; might have remained; but Kate 
was without any counsellor but her own pure heart, 
and she never thought that a wrong construction could 
be placed on her conduct.' 

Before the nurse called, on the following morning, 
Kate had made sufficient inquiries to satisfy her of the 
good woman’s honesty and discretion, and accordingly 
she admitted her into her confidence. The nurse 
mused awhile, and then said that she had a cousin 
living in New Jersey, about forty miles distant, where 
she thought Kate could find a home. 

“Will you accompany me?” said our heroine. “I 
can well afford to pay you, and retain you as my 
companion: of course I cannot travel alone.” 

The nurse thought she could, and undertook also 
to get a pass to leave the city. As the necessary pre¬ 
parations, however, could not be finished before the 
ensuing day, which was (he one fixed for the mar¬ 
riage, the flight had to be postponed until evening. 
Kate, as we have seen, arranged her scheme well, 
choosing the only moment when it was possible to 
execute her design in safety. 

It was snowing fast when, descending by a back 
staircase, and letting herself out through the garden 
door, she entered the street; but the nurse was already 
there, with a waterman she had bribed to attend them. 
In the midst of the driving tempest, Kate was ferried 
over the Delaware in a small boat; but though thl 
waves ran high, and the sleet froze on her cloak, her 
heart never quailed; for, in spite of the inclemency of 
the weather without, and the painful regrets within 
at leaving her uncle, she was upheld by a strong 
sense of duty. 

A conveyance was waiting for them on the Jersey 
shore, into which the fugitives stepped; and all through 
the night, their flight continued, as fast as the driving 
tempest and heavy drifts would allow. 
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Kate could only see that the direction they took 
was toward the North; and that, in the course of the 
night, they passed through several villages. 


CHAP. IX. —MONMOUTH. 

It was a Sabbath day in June, a few months after 
the events narrated in the last chapter, when, toward 
sunset, two females stood at the door of a parsonage 
house, not far from Monmouth Court House, in New 
Jersey. But what a Sabbath day it had been! No 
bell had called worshippers to prayer; no quiet groups 
had been seen wending their way to church; none of 
the usual holy repose of the sacred day had hung over 
the landscape. On the contrary, from almost early 
dawn, the fierce roar of battle had shook the ground: 
the advance, the retreat, the rally, the charge, the 
desperate melee, incessant vollies of musketry, con¬ 
tinuous cannonading! The struggle, which had fluc¬ 
tuated all day, had at last terminated in favor of the 
Americans; and the two females above mentioned 
had ventured in consequence to come forth, to see 
if they could succor the wounded. 

“Is not that a group of soldiers, bearing a wounded 
man, nurse?” said the younger of the two; “see,they 
are advancing toward the house! Poor sufferer!” 

“My services will be required again, I fancy,” 
said the nurse, with a smile and sly look. “ VTou 
know, my dear Miss Douglass, to whom they were 
given before.” 

Kate, for it was our heroine, blushed, but quickly 
added— 

“Run, nurse, and tell the pastor—he has some 
knowledge of hurts—and get a bed ready, and lint. 
The wounded man seems almost lifeless—see how 
heavily his arras hang toward the ground. He may 
be faint—I will run to the spring and bring some cold 
water.” 

When Kale returned, bearing a pitcher of the re¬ 
freshing liquid, the wounded man had been brought 
into the house, and laid fainting on a settee in the 
kitchen. 

“Give him air—stand all aside,” said a gentleman, 
apparently a surgeon. “Ah! here is the cold water 
you spoke of, hurryon wilh it!” But, at this instant, 
catching a sight of Kate’s attire, which was unmis- 
lakeably that of a gentlewoman, and of her face, now 
looking more beautiful than ever from the excitement 
and exercise, he lifted his hat, and added in a deeply 
respectful tone. “ I beg pardon, Miss—shall I take 
it and bathe his forehead?” 

“Let me do it,” said Kate, hastily advancing, her 
heart bleeding for the poor sufferer. 

* As she spoke, her eye, for the first time, fell on the 
wounded man; and, to her astonishment and horror, 
she recognized Mowbry. The pitcher almost fell 
from her hand. But instantaneously she remembered 
that not only were all eyes on her, but that her lover’s 
life might depend on her composure; so, with an 
effort of which a nature less strong would have been 
incapable, she stepped quickly forward, and kneel¬ 
ing by his side, began to chafe his temples. She 
continued this, until he showed signs of returning 


animation, when fearing that the excitement of the re¬ 
cognition might be too much for him, and not wishing 
to betray herself before strangers, she tore herself 
hurriedly away, and locking herself in her room, gave 
way to a flood of tears, half joyful, half sad. 

In about half an hour, there was a knock at the 
door; and rising to open it, the nurse entered. 

“ Cheer up, my dear lady,” she said, “ his wound 
has been probed and dressed: the surgeon pronounces 
it not dangerous, though it may prove tedious.” 

“ Thank God he is safe!” 

“ You behaved nobly, for your presence, at his re¬ 
vival, might have overcome him. You are a heroine. 

I am sure I could not have controlled myself as you 
did ” 

“ Does he know I am here ? Oh! nurse, now I 
shall soon learn whether he continues to love me.” 

“ He suspects it. When yon broke away, he was, 
you know, reviving; and must have caught a glimpse 
of your face; for his first action was to look bewil¬ 
dered around, as if seeking some one, his first words 
to murmur your name.” 

Kate clasped her hands, and looked up to Heaven 
fervently. 

“He loves me still!” escaped involuntarily, in a 
low whisper from her lips, as if she rather thought 
aloud, than spoke. 

“Look here, and doubt his love, if you can,” said 
the nurse. “ I found this on his bosom, when he lay 
inanimate: it is a miniature of yourself, drawn, I 
judge, from memory. And see, it has a dent, as it* 
from a hall—perhaps it has saved his life.” 

“Oh! I am too—too happy,” cried Kate, amid 
glad, gushing tears. “What shall I do? 1 feel as 
if 1 could fly. When can I see him? Do let me 
tell him how much be has misunderstood me. and 
that I never, never have loved any one but him.” 

And that night, when the moon was rising over 
the wooded hill, Kate, admitted to her lover’s side, 
listened blushing to the story of his long despair, and 
owned her own unchanged and unchangeable affec¬ 
tion. In that blessed interview all was explained, 
on both sides. “ I first began to hope,” said Mowbry, 
“ when I beard that you had fled, sooner than marry 
Despencer. But little did I dream, when I fell on the 
field to day, what a fount of happiness this wound 
would open up to me.” 

“ My uncle has known of my place of residence,” 
said Kate, “ ever since I left the small house belong¬ 
ing to nurse’s relative, for betler accommodations 
and more congenial society at this parsonage; but he 
refuses to forgive me; and, I suppose, he continues 
equally wroth with you ” 

“ No—for since your flight, he has offered, if I will 
leave the army, and come to live with him, to make 
me his heir. I learn that since the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, and the decline of the royal prospects, 
he is more lenient to the patriotic side than before. 
I should not wonder,” he added, with a smile, “if 
he were to forgive us both eventually; for, after all, 
he thinks more of the Mowbry and Douglass name, 
to say nothing of that of the Stanleys, than even of 
the royal supremacy.” 

The recovery of Mowbry was rapid, for he had the 
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best of nurses. Besides, was not the knowledge that 
his love was returned, and the sweet companionship 
of Kate sufficient to ensure his recovery, without 
other medicaments? It was not long before he was 
well enough to walk out, leaning on her arm; and 
one of his first visits was to the various localities of 
the battle-field. 

“ Here,” he said,“ was where Stirling was posted, 
and with his artillery, checked the enemy’s advance. 
That spot, close by the parsonage, you well know; 
for there Wayne made his terrible stand.” 

“ Ah! I remember it,” said Kate, “ and how, while 
the desperate melee continued over the corpse of Col. 
Monckton, I thought of the struggle for the dead 
body of Hector. And then I prayed for my country’s 
cause.” 

“And here,” continued Mowbry, “was the spot 
where I stood, with the artillery of Knox. The general 
says, you know, that the way in which we served our 
pieces had much to do in deciding the victory. Here 
is where I fell.” • 

Kate pressed her lover’s arm, at these words; and, 


after a momentary glance at the trampled earth, turned 
shuddering away. 

“I thank God, dearest,” she said, “daily, nay! 
hourly for his mercy in sparing you, where so many 
have fallen. Yet I thank him, too, that you have 
been instrumental in assisting to establish the liber¬ 
ties of our country. But the night air grows chill, and 
you are yet weak—we must go back to the house.” 

A few months subsequent to these events, Mowbry 
and his fair cousin were both reconciled, as he had 
predicted, to their uncle: the more readily, perhaps, 
because the Stanley estates would have been in some 
danger of confiscation, if the next heir had not been 
such a patriot as our hero. 

Again the old mansion was lighted up for a bridal, 
but this time the male guests were American, not 
British officers; and again a commander-in-chief 
1 honored the fete with his presence, but now it was 
Washington, not Sir William Howe. Nor did the 
bride disappoint the company, as on a foimer occa- 
, sion; but went through the ceremony, if not without 
agitation, certainly without unwillingness. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There is a thine—there is a thing, 

I fain would have from thee: 

I fain would have that gay, gold ring. 

The Spectre Lady. 

The period of our revolutionary history imme¬ 
diately succeeding the defeat at Camden, is still re¬ 
membered in the Carolinas with horror. The British, 
elated with their success, and regarding the South 
as now their own, proceeded in the work of confis¬ 
cation and massacre with pitiless severity. In that 
terrible crisis many a family was deprived of its 
head either by exile or by execution. Yet larger 
numbers were shorn of their property and reduced to 
comparative indigence. In a word, terror reigned 
paramount. 

But the common events of life still went on. The 
transactions of business, the struggle for wealth, the 
toils of the husbandman, births, deaths, marriages, 
cares, hopes, fears—all followed each other down the 
deep current of existence, almost wholly unaffected 
by the storm of war which agitated the surface. It 
is an error to suppose that great convulsions disturb 
the whole order of society. Men will still hate, 
though the entire nation be turned into a camp; will 
still strive for the dross of earth; will still, if young 
and generous, risk their heart’s happiness in love. 

It was toward the close of a winter evening that 
a youth of noble mien and handsome face stood at 
the foot of one of those long avenues of trees, which, 
in South Carolina, lead up from the road to the 
mansions of the wealthier proprietors. For nearly 
half an hour he had been there, as if awaiting the 
approach of some one from the house: now looking 
anxiously up the long avenue, now restlessly walk¬ 
ing to and fro. During that interval but one person 
had passed along the highway, and the notice of this 
one the youth had skillfully avoided by concealing 
himself behind some dwarf trees within the planta¬ 
tion-fence. This act, as well as his whole demeanor, 
proved that he was awaiting some secret interview. 

At last, just when the dusk began to deepen into 
night, the flutter of a white dress was seen coming 
down the avenue. A minute more, and a beautiful 
girl of eighteen summers appeared on the scene. 

“ Albert,” said the new comer, as the youth, seiz¬ 
ing her hand, passionately kissed it, “ I have not a 
second to stay. It was with dilliculty I could leave 
the house unseen, and my absence has doubtless 
been noticed before this; what we have to say, there¬ 
fore, must be said at once; why have you sought 
this interview?" 
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“ I have sought it, Ellen,” he replied, still hold¬ 
ing her hand, “ because, despairing of gaining your 
consent, I have volunteered in Capt. Washington’s 
cavalry corps, and to-morrow set forth. Perhaps 
you will never see me more. I could not leave the 
neighborhood without seeing you once more, and 
bidding you an eternal farewell; and, as your father’s 
orders had banished me from the house, there was 
no method of giving you my adieux except by solicit¬ 
ing an interview.” 

The tears had started to the eyes of his listener, but 
she turned away her head to conceal them; and for 
some time neither spoke. 

“Ellen, dear Ellen,” said the young soldier, 
earnestly, “ will you not now, in this solemn mo¬ 
ment, say you love me ? I once hoped you did, but 
since your father has forbidden me the house, you 
have been less kind; and I fear that I have lost your 
heart—that you, too, have ceased to care for me, 
now that I am beggared—” 

His hearer suddenly turned her face full upon him, 
with a look of tearful reproach that cut short his 
words. 

“ Bless you, Ellen, for that look,” he said. “ Though 
my father’s estate is confiscated, and he and I both 
indigent, it is not on that account that you have 
seemed so cold to me lately. Say then, dearest, only 
say that I have been mistaken in thinking you at all 
altered.” 

Another look, equally eloquent, answered him; 
but still his hearer did not speak. 

“Oh! Ellen,” he continued, “when I am far 
away fighting my country’s battles, what bliss it 
would be to know that you sometimes think of me; 
and that if I should fall, you would shed a tear for 
me.” 

His listener, at ihese words, wept freely, and when 
her agitation had somewhat passed, spoke. 

“ Albert,” she said, “ you have conquered. Know 
then that I do love you.” At these words the im¬ 
petuous young man clasped her in his arms, but she 
disengaged herself, saying, “But, while my father 
opposes your suit, I can never be yours. The 
consciousness of his disapproval has made me affect 
a coldness to you which my heart belied, in the 
hope that you would think of some one more worthy 
of you—but—but,” she hesitated, then quickly added, 
“ in a word, if it will comfort you, when away, to 
know that I think of you, and pray for you, go forth 
happy—the misery is for us who stay behind, and 
who are hourly anxious for the fate of the absent.” 

The tears fell fast as she spoke, and, concluding, 
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she suffered her head to be drawn to her lover’s 
shoulder, while a deep and holy silence succeeded, 
as these two young and already unhappy beings held 
each other in a first embrace. 

It was only for a moment, however, that Ellen 
yielded to weakness. Raising her head and brushing 
the tears from her eyes, she said, while crimson 
blushes overspread her face, 

“ And now farewell—perhaps all this is wrong— 
but I could not see you leave me in anger.” 

“ God bless you for those kind words,” said 
Albert. “ But, Ellen, before you go, one more re¬ 
quest. That miniature that hangs around your neck— 
is it too much to ask for it ?” 

She hesitated: then, as steps were heard in the 
road, suddenly gave it to him. He drew a heavy 
signet-ring from his finger, and said, tendering it in 
exchange, 

“ Take this, and let us be true to each other—so 
help us God!” 

And with this parting adjuration, he sprang over 
the fence to conceal himself behind the beushwood, 
while Ellen, hastening up the avenue, was soon lost 
to sight in the obscurity of the hour. 

The wind sighed mournfully through the pine woods 
as this betrothal was consummated, and the dark, 
starless sky overhead looked down with its weird 
and melancholy face. 

CHAPTER II. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse. Geav. 

It is well known that, after the defeat of Gates, 
Congress hastened to supersede that general, and 
appoint Greene to succeed him. At the period of the 
incidents narrated in the last chapter, the new com- 
mander-in-chief had arrived in the South, and was 
.organizing his forces. 

His very first proceeding showed the resources of 
an intellect, which, in military affairs, was second 
only to that of the ‘‘father of his country.” Aware 
that the initiatory step toward redeeming the South 
was to arouse the confidence of its people, he deter¬ 
mined to divide his force. While, therefore, he 
moved with one portion down the Pedee, he de¬ 
spatched Morgan, with the remainder, west of the 
Catawba, in order to encourage the inhabitants in 
that quarter. Morgan’s corps was accompanied by 
Capt. Washington’s light dragoons, of which our 
hero had already become a conspicuous member. 

This division of his army, in the face of an active 
foe, would have been a capital error, but for the 
political advantages it offered, and which over¬ 
balanced the military ones. Cornwallis, then in 
command of the royal army, determined to frustrate 
the success of Greene’s plan, by cutting off Morgan’s 
detachment; and accordingly ordered Col. Tarleton, 
with his renowned dragoons, accompanied by a com¬ 
petent force of infantry, to give pursuit. 

It was on the 14th of January, 1781, a day ever to be 
remembered in the annals of our country, that the 
heroic Morgan learned the danger in which he stood. 
He determined immediately to give battle. For this 
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purpose be hailed at a place called the Cowpens, and 
having drawn up his troops, awaited, though not 
without anxiety, the appearance of the foe. 

The attack of Tarleton, as usual, was impetuous, 
and for awhile the American militia were driven 
helplessly before it; but soon they rallied, under 
cover of a few continentals belonging to Morgan’s 
command, and in turn forced the British to give 
ground. These brave soldiers of the line, led by 
their colonel, now charged with the bayonet, when 
the route of the royal infantry became complete. 

Washington, with his cavalry, had been waiting 
impatiently a chance to participate in the fight; but 
having been stationed as a partial reserve, the order 
for him to engage did not for some time arrive. His 
troops shared his enthusiasm. Composed chiefly of 
young men of family, and mounted on thorough-bred 
animals, they presented a formidable appearance, 
as they stood, awaiting the order to engage, the 
horses champing at the bit, and the riders nervously 
fingering their swords: they saw the onset of the 
British, the flight of the first line, and the partial 
panic that extended through the foot soldiers with 
horror; but still their leader remained unmoved. Many 
had never been in battle before, and such believed 
the day lost; among these was Albert. 

At last the confusion became so great around them 
that troops so undisciplined, if less brave, would 
have taken to ignominious flight; for the defeated 
militia were pouring down upon them from all sides, 
almost compelling them to break their ranks, or see 
the fugitives perish under the hoofs of their horses. 
But now Washington seemed to rouse from his in¬ 
action. Ordering his men first to allow the flying 
militia to gain their rear, he then directed them, his 
sharp, quick tones showing that the moment for ac¬ 
tion had come, to close up and prepare to charge. 

As he spoke, he pointed with his sword ahead, 
and our hero beheld the renowned regiment of 
Tarleton coming down upon them at full gallop, and 
amid a cloud of dust, driving before a mass of dis¬ 
mayed fugitives. The keen eye of Washington 
measured, for an instant, the distance between them, 
and then said, 

“I want no fire-arms used to-day, my lads. Stick 
to the cold steel. And now, for God and your 
country—charge!” 

Away went the troop, like a thunder-bolt suddenly' 
loosed from a cloud, with every scabbard jing¬ 
ling, every steed snorting with excitement, and the 
solid earth shaking under them. In full career they 
burst upon the flank of the enemy', who, disordered 
by his pursuit, could make but a feeble resistance. 
Horse and rider went down before the impetuous 
charge of the Americans, who for awhile fairly rode 
down their foes. But British valor soon proved too 
weak for the combined patriotism and courage of 
Washington’s cavalry; and the royal troops, turning 
their bridles, took to ignominious flight. 

“On, on,” cried Washington, waving his sword 
for his men to follow, “ remember the cruelties of 
these myrmidons. Revenge for our slaughtered 
countrymen!” 
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At the word, his men, thus reminded of the 
butchery of the Waxhaws and of the other atrocities 
perpetrated under the eye of Tarleton, spurred their 
horses afresh, and dashed on in pursuit. A com¬ 
plete panic had now taken possession of the royal 
cavalry, who hurried on at full gallop, each man 
thinking only of himself. Close on their heels fol¬ 
lowed the indignant Americans, cutting down mer¬ 
cilessly every red-coat they overtook, until the road 
was strewed with the dead. Foremost in this pur¬ 
suit rode Washington, a precedence he owed, not 
only to his superior steed, but to his eagerness to 
overtake an officer just ahead, whom he judged 
to be Tarleton himself from his effort to rally the 
fugitives. 

The tremendous pace at which Washington rode, 
at last carried him so far ahead of his men, that, at a 
bend in the highway, he found himself totally alone. 
At this moment, the British, looking back, perceived 
his situation, and immediately turned on him, his 
principal assailants being Tarleton and two powerful 
dragoons. 

Knowing, however, that assistance must be close 
at hand, Washington resolutely advanced to meet 
the enemy, determined to seize Tarleton for his 
prisoner. But, before he could reach the colonel, 
the two dragoons dashed at him, the one on the right, 
the other on the left. He saw only the first of them, 
however, and accordingly turned on him,' clove him 
down with a single blow of his sabre, then rushed at 
Tarleton himself. 

But, meantime, the other dragoon was advancing, 
totally disregarded, upon him, and with upraised blade 
would have cut him down, had not our hero, who had 
pressed close after his leader, at this instant wheeled 
round the corner of the wood. At a single glance 
he took in the whole scene. Albert saw that before 
he could come up Washington would be slain, unless 
fire-arms were employed. In this emergency he 
did not hesitate to disobey the orders of his leader. 
Jerking a pistol from his holster, he aimed full at the 
dragoon, just as the sabre of the latter was sweeping 
down on Washington’s head. The man tumbled 
headlong from his saddle, his sword burying itself 
in the dust. 

“ Ha 1 who is that ?” said Washington, sternly, so 
astonished to find his orders disobeyed, that he turned; 
a movement which Tarleton took advantage of to 
make good his escape. “ You, Albert!—you!” 

“ There was no other way,” answered our hero, 
and he pointed to the dead dragoon, “ to save your 
life. His sabre was within six inches of you when 
I fired.” 

“ It could not be helped, then, I suppose,” answered 
Washington, who now comprehended the event, and 
saw that he owed his life to the quickness of thought 
of his young friend; “ but stay, you are yourself 
hurt.” 

As he spoke, he saw blood issuing from the sleeve 
of Albert, and immediately afterward the young 
soldier reeled and fell senseless to the ground. 

Two pistol shots had been discharged from the 
enemy, Washington now recollected, immediately 


after Albert had fired. On examination, one ball was 
found in the arm of our hero. The other had per¬ 
forated the coat, immediately over the heart. 

“ He is dead,” cried the leader, “ that second shot 
has touched a vital part.” 

He tore away the garments as he spoke, but uttered 
a cry of joy when he exposed the chest, for there, 
right over the heart, lay a miniature, which had 
stopped the ball. 

Washington looked at the picture, and muttered, 
“ Ha! I have heard of this—and now I will see if I 
cannot serve my young friend a good turn.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Marry never for houses, nor marry for lands, 

Nor marry for nothing but only love. 

Family Quarrels. 

When our hero, after a long interval of uncon¬ 
sciousness, opened his eyes, he found himself, to his 
surprise, in a large and elegantly furnished apart¬ 
ment, entirely strange to him. He pulled aside the 
curtains of his bed with his uninjured arm, and looked 
out. An aged female servant sat watching him. 

“ What massa want ?” she said. 

“How did I get here?” he asked. 

“ Captain Washington heself left you here, massa, 
after de great battle. De surgeon staid to dress your 
arm, and den follow arter de troops, who had lick de 
red-coats, dey say, all to pieces.” 

“ Yes! I know—then the army has pursued its 
march to the Catawba.” 

“ It hab, massa; and you be to stay here till you 
well.” 

“ But where am I?” 

The old negro woman smiled till she showed all 
her teeth. 

“ You no know, massa ?” 

“ 1 do not.” 

“ You forgit me, Massa Albert—me, Missns Ellen’s 
maman ?” 

“Good God!” cried our hero, scarcely believing 
his senses, and scrutinizing her features, “ can it be ? 
You are indeed she. And this is Mr. Thorndike’s 
house.” 

He had started up in bed, and was now confronted 
by the figure of the owner of the mansion himself, 
who entered at an opposite door; but who, instead 
of wearing the angry air which Albert had last seen 
upon him, smiled kindly upon him. 

“ I was passing along the corridor,” he said, seat¬ 
ing himself on the bedside familiarly, and taking the 
hand of his wounded guest, “ and hearing your voice, 
learned for the first time that you were awake. Ac¬ 
cordingly I made bold to enter, in order to assure 
you of a welcome. When we last parted, Mr. Scott,” 
he said, noticing our hero’s look of astonishment, 
“ it was with ill-feeling on both sides. Let all that 
be forgotten. Whatever I may have said then I 
now recall. In saving the life of Capt. Washington, 
who is my dearest friend, you have laid me under 
infinite obligations, and at his request I have con¬ 
sented to overlook the past, and to give you my 
daughter. I only make a single stipulation, which 
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is that you 'will not ask her hand until this war is 
over, which,” he added, lowering his voice, “ can 
not be long, now that tilings have begun to go so 
auspiciously.” 

Our hero well understood the character of Mr. 
Thorndike, who was noted for his prudent adherence 
to whichever side was uppermost, and he attributed 
this sudden change not only to Capt. Washington’s 
intercessions, but also in part to the prospect there 
now was of the triumph of the colonial cause, in 
which case the confiscated estates of the elder Mr. 
Scott would be restored. He kept this to himself, 
however, and expressed his thanks for Mr. Thorn¬ 
dike’s hospitality. 

“ But I shall owe you even more,” he added, “ for 
the happiness with which your promise has filled me, 
and I cheerfully accept your terms. Meantime, let 
me rise, and pay my respects to the ladies in person 
—I am sure I am well enough.” 

Our hero, however, was compelled to keep his 
bed for two entire days, in consequence of the fever, 
a period which appeared to him an age. 

We shall not attempt to describe his meeting with 
Ellen. Let us pass over the first few minutes of the 
interview. 

“ I have but one thing to regret,” he said at last, 
in a low whisper, for Mr. and Mrs. Thorndike were 
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at the other end of the apartment, “ and that is the 
loss of your miniature. I had it around my neck 
when I went into battle, but have not seen it since.” 

Ellen smiled archly, and drew it from her bosom. 

“ How did it reach your possession ?” he said in 
surprise. And, taking it in his hand, he added, 
“ What means this dent, so like the mark of a ball?” 

Tears gushed to Ellen’s eyes, as she said— 

“Capt. Washington, who gave it to me, said that 
it lay over your heart, and that but for it, Tarleton’s 
pistol-shot would have killed you. Oh! Albert, I 
sometimes thought, after I gave it to you, that I had 
done wrong, knowing that my parents would not 
approve of the act; but when I heard that it had 
saved your life, I saw in it the hand of Providence.” 

“ Yes! for it not only preserved me from death, 
but was the means of interesting Washington in our 
favor, and thus bringing about this happy re-union,” 
said Albert, after a pause. 

We have no more to tell. On recovering from 
his wound, our hero rejoined his corps, with which 
he continued until the expulsion of the British from 
the Carolinas. 

After that happy event he was married to Ellen, 
and with her spent a long life of felicity. 

Their descendants still preserve the battered minia¬ 
ture as an heir-loom. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“He pmisea—from the pntrinrclPa brow 
There beams more lofty grandeur now; . 

His reverend form, his aged hand, 

Assume n gesture of command.”—MR8. iiemans. 

“Hark!” 

The speaker was on old man, whose long silvery 
locks shaded a countenance full of benignity. Placing 
his hand on the shoulder of his only child, n daughter 
of seventeen, who had been reading aloud to her 
parents, ho remained in the altitude of one listening 
intently 

The period when our narrative begins was n tew 
months after the battle of Camden, and toward the 
close of 1780. By the defeat of Gates, South Carolina, 
ns is well known, fell a prey to Cornwallis; and the 
lories, whoso rapine had been heretofore cheeked by 
the whig*, now rose to the ascendant, and maintained 
it with savage ferocity. Especially were they to bo 
dreaded in the wild and unsettled district where Mr. 
Arden resided. Houses were plundered; plantations 
given to I lie llumcs; slaves carried oil*; fathers of 
families murdered; and not (infrequently wives and 
daughters treated with llio Inst indignity by these 
brutal mid lawless men. No wonder, therefore, that 
Mr. Arden trembled for the fair and gently nurtured 
child (reside him, when, between the intonations of 
her voice, he fancied he heard the sound of numerous 
fooNieps approaching. 

And ii«» one could .have seen Alice Arden then 
without partaking her father’s feelings; for her beauty 
was of that gentle yet heroic kind which enlists the 
sympathies at once. Of a complexion delicately fair, 
and a face that beamed with intelligence mid feeling, 
Alice was very beautiful. £he had been sought by 
many n suitor, though hitherto without success; for 
her heart was wrapped up in her parents. To them 
she devoted every thought. For them she sang, for 
them >ho sketched, for them she practised her em¬ 
broidery; became she knew they were proud of her 
accomplishments, mro in that day. For them too on 
Sunday evenings she rend aloud from the BilXc, a 
Indy tn-l: in which sho had been interrupted by her 
I’m tier's exclamation. 

“I lark I” ho said again, raising his finger. 

For a moment there was death-!ike silence in the 
room, ami then there canio to the cur, loud and dis¬ 
til el, the hurried tramp of men. 

“Are the doors fastened ?—are the window j bar¬ 
red?” he cried, springing to hi-* feet. 


Alice, palo with alarm, rose also, answering in llio 
affirmative. 

“It is well,” ho said, walking to the door to ex¬ 
amine. “In these perilous times, wc know not who 
limy l>o abroad. Pray God those may not bo tories, 
though I hear they arc rising in the district. I^et us 
barricade the door to be prepared for the worst.” 

With some difficulty the massive dining-tabic was 
dragged, rather thun lifted to the required position, 
where it formed u sort of rude barricade. By this 
time llio sound of footsteps was close at hand. Alice 
stood a little behind her father, half supporting her 
other parent, who trembled violently. The daughter 
was more resolved, for she inherited something of her 
sire’s spirit, bat still, not a shadow of color remained 
in her face. There was n moment’s breathless sus¬ 
pense, and then came a loud knock on the door, ns if 
with some heavy instrument, like the butt end of a 
musket. 

“Who’s there?” asked Mr. Arden. 

“A friend,” was the reply. 

“And who is a friend?” 

“Open and see,” answered the speaker, rapping 
impatiently with his musket against the panel 

“There is something I should know in that voico,” 
retorted Mr. Arden, in a loud, firm tone. “But as 
these ore wild limes, I must bo excused for not 
opening until l know further of my visitors.” 

There was now a low muttering on tho outside, 
which continued for more than u minute. Several 
voices could bo distinguished, and some difference 
of opinion apparently existed ns to wlint should bo 
done next. At hist, the first speaker resumed aloud— 

“Open, Mr. Arden,” lie said, “or it will be the 
worse for you. We know you to be a whig, and if 
you would escape harsh usage, you had better let us 
in without further parley.” 

“And I know you now, James Hardy, for your 
voice has betrayed you,” replied the old man, in a 
resolute tone. “Go your wav, and let me and mine 
n’one; for enter here, you shall not—unless over my 
o< »rp«e.” 

What made Alice shudder and cling suddenly to 
her mother as ilnvo words wore pronounced? Why 
did that parent fling her arms convulsively around 
her child and burst into a passion of tears? And 
why was it that the sire, even while he thus boldly 
spoke, glanced a moment at his child, with a look of 
unutterable anguish, gone indeed in an instant like 
the lightning’s flash, hut like it for that ono instant 
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fearfully distinct? It was because each and all too 
well knew now the purpose of this visit. Hardy was 
tha reputed leader of a band of lories, or regulators, 
as they called themselves; and had once been in¬ 
dignantly rejected by Alice, to whose fair hand he 
had presumed to aspire. This had been during the 
period of the whig ascendency. Ho had then been 
heard to swear that, if ever the tables turned in war, 
ho would make llio Ardens rue (heir haughtiness. Too 
many nlroeious acts had already occurred, in the 
short interval since the subjugation of South Carolina, 
to leave any doubt 11 s to Ilia present intentions. 

The sire, us ho spoke, with a sad but firm luce, had 
turned and taken down n musket from the wall, and 
now, ho advanced to the door, waving his wife and 
daughter back. 

“ You will not ho so foolish, Mr. Arden, ns to re¬ 
sist,” replied Hardy,“we are ten to your one. Open 
the door quietly, mull will promise that neither you nor 
your wifo shall bo harmed, lliough iny lads must have 
free Icavo to help themselves of course, ami Mistress 
Alice must nmko up her mind to accompany us." 

Tho blood eamo and went in that old man’s wintry 
cheek, like volcanic fires shooting up amid tho snow; 
and his fingers trembled excessively us ho nervously 
handled his piece; yet ho did not utter ti word in 
reply. But now Alice broko from her mother's arms 
and Btcppcd quickly to tho door, speaking eagerly. 

“James JInrdy,” sho said, yet her clear, silvery 
tonos, notwithstanding her ellbrts at composure, wero 
a little tremulous, “aro you not ashamed to avow 
auch baseness? What! assault a weak, defenceless 
girl, and her two aged parents. Depart while there 
is yet no sin upon your soul! Think belter of what 
you propose to do, James Hardy, and do not commit 
a deed which will haunt yon to your dying day.” 

A brutal oath was tho only answer to this appeal, 
and a blow was dealt upon the door that made the 
house ring. Tho panel split into fragments. As the 
blow fell, Mr. Ardeu gently pushed his daughter back, 
und the click of his lirc-loek was heard, while every 
lineament of his fuce grew rigid with desperalo re¬ 
solve. But the assailants, before repenting tho blow, 
parleyed again. 

“Will you open, I say; and without any lurthor 
preachment?” asked Hardy, in nil tuigry voice. “I 
should ho sorry, Mr. Arden, to have you coma to 
harm. But if you trill resist, your blood he on your 
own head; for carry my purpuse i will, so help mo 
God!” 

A shriek from the aged mother unswered this ter¬ 
rible threat, and she would have clung to Alice, an if 
those weak, old arms could have protected her dar¬ 
ling. But Alice herself did not give way to similar 
weakness: on the contrary, with u resolution und 
presence of mind above her years, she hurried to pile 
oil tho table what chairs ami other furniture was near 
at baud, to strengthen the bariicade. 

The blows now fell in inpid succession, and soon 
a second panel was shiventl into splinters. But the 
frame of the door was unusually massive, and, for 
sometime, stonily resisted the ellbrts of the assailants. 
Those were moments of terrible su-pense. The sire, 
nerved with the courage and energy of youth, thought 


i only of saving his daughter, ami stood there, like a 
lion at bay. The mother had sunk into a chair, ond 
j was wringing her hands, weeping and calling on 
| Heaven for uid by turns, Alice, with clasped hands, 
and lips moving in supplication, remained a pace or 
two behind her father as if to assist him m an eincr- 
gency, yet gazing, with pale cheek and eyes wild 
with terror, on the shattered door, between the broken 
panels of which the forms of tho assailants could now 
be discerned. Oh! how her fears and hopes alter¬ 
nated, as sho saw tho strong frame quivering under 
the blows, yet still resisting them. At last u crush, 
moro terrible than any that had preceded, announced 
that some article far weightier than the butt of a 
musket had been brought tip to beat in the door; and 
simultaneously tho splinters flew in every direction 
into the room, and the stout frame tumbled in ruins to 
the tloor. At the same instunt her sire fired, and one 
of he foremost miscreants fell. A wild howl, as of a 
pack of angry wolves, arose from tho tories, und they 
ru-'hed forward, in u dense mass, completely blocking 
up tho entrance. 

But their eagerness, for a time defeated their pur¬ 
pose, ns they wore in each olhers way. Besides, 
though tho door Imd fallen from its hinges, the barri¬ 
cade remained to pass, mid this could not bo done in 
a moment. Its unexpected appearance induced the 
foremost to spriug back. At this crisis, Mr. Arden, 
clubbing his musket, brought the heavy walnut stock 
down, with nil the forco of a father’s despair, on the 
head of the nearest inir.uler. With n dull, crashing 
sound, it smote the skull of tho aggressor, ond lie fell, 
a second victim. Tho rest recoiled immediately. 

But it was only for an instant. The voice of Hardy, 
who hud remained somewhat in tho rear, was now 
heard, hunting them to vengeance. 

“On—on,” he shouted, “there is but one old man, 
and two women! A bold rush, before he could have 
recovered himself, would have given us the victory. 
What do you fear? lhck him off with n gun! Or, 
let mo lake the front—I ’ll drag tho old toothless nmstitl 
down, I warrant you." 

A coarse laugh was the only answer to these words; 
and simultaneously one of the torjes fired. Mr Ar¬ 
den’s arm fell powerless at once. With a yell of 
savage exultation the assailants rushed forward at this 
sight, and bearing down tho feeble barricade by tho 
mere weight of numbers, poured into the apartment. 

Altec, seeing her father's wound, had sprung to his 
side with u shriek, and dinging her arms around him. 
sought thus instinctively to shield him from harm. 
Facing ihu intruders, und forgetting her own peril, she 
addressed them in tones of ngonized entreaty 
' ** Oli! spare him—spare my father,” she cried— 
“Hardy—James—mercy!—he is nil old man--” 

Sho paused, and ns she stood there with lips half 
parted, her beautiful hair dishevelled over her shoul¬ 
ders, even those rough men hesitated a moment, awed 
by her beauty, or moved by her piteous appeals. 

It was a pause of breathless silence, which was 
prolonged by an unforeseen event; for suddenly, 
there swept by n strange, rushing sound, distant, yet 
approaching nearer. At first it seemed the wind 
among the trees, then the brawling of a torrent, ami 
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finally llio rapid trot of horsemen. When tho cha¬ 
racter of tho noiso became uninistakcable, tho tories 
turned their faces anxiously toward each other. 
Nearer, nearer, nearer caino tho sound of those rapid 
hoofs! And now they were close at hand. A sort 
of stupor of bewilderment mid alarm had, up to this 
moment, appeared to hold possession of Alice; but 
now, suddenly sho rushed toward a window that 
looked on llio road, uttering ti succession of shrieks, 
and exclamations for succor. 

“Help—heli)—here—for the sake of Heaven,” sho 
cried. 

Sho could pronounco no more, for the strong arm 
of Hardy dragged her from tho window, while his 
broad hand was placed over her mouth. But sho 
had seen enough to know that succor was close ut 
hand. 

There was no moon indeed, but the stars shone 
brightly, and by their light she recognized about 
twenty horsemen, clad in tho green uniform of Lee’s 
legion. They had seen os well ns heard her, she knew; 
for with a hurrah, they turned llteir horses aside into 
llio yard of tho dwelling, leaping the garden fence in 
gallant style. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ A erratum not too liright, nor good 
For human nature's daily fond; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Traise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smuts.” 

A few minutes, and the strife was over, if indeed 
that can bo called a strife where the one side took to 
flight tho instant the diameter of the other became 
known. Hardy himself, perceiving who his enemies 
were as ho dragged Alice from the window, (lung her 
angrily across llio room, end sprang out the door, one 
of tho first to seek safety in retreat. Flying into tho 
neighboring wood, which approached on that side of 
tho house to within twenty rods, the tories effected 
their escape, with the exception of ibreo, who were 
cut down by the troopers in tho interval between tho 
door and the forest. 

Alice wns kneeling by her father, who had fainted, 
when tho doorway wns again darkened by a shadow. 
Her first impression was that the tories had returned, 
and she looked up in alarm. But the cry, that rose to 
her lips, subsided as sho saw before her a tall and 
handsome form, attired os an officer of Leo’s legion. 
Tho intruder lifted his cap courteously. 

“I hope these villains have done no harm," ho said, 
in bland tones. “Ah! ho is wounded—your father, I 
presume,” ho continued, advancing and kneeling by 
Mr. Arden, whoso hurts ho proceeded to examine. 
There was but one, however, that in the arm, nml 
this he pronounced comparatively plight. “Take 
courage, my dear lady, there is no danger—I have 
some knowledge of surgery—nml sec, bo revives!” 

There wns something so gentle nml kind in the 
tones and manner of tho speaker, that Alice, on the 
first moment of leisure, looked at him with interest.! 
She wns surprised to seo how handsome his face was,! 
especially when lighted up by sympathy. Nothing: 
could bo more refined and delicate than his conduct. 
Stepping to the door, ho had requested his inen to 


remain outside, only allowing one to enter, and ho 
for the purpose of assisting to lift tho wounded man 
to a bed. Ho then bared tho arm, examined the 
wound, and tied it skilfully up, Alice aiding him 
whenever necessary. Tho mother, indeed, wns still 
incapable of rendering the least assistance, for her 
aged nerves had not yet recovered entirely from their 
shock. 

“Ho will do now very well,” said the officer, “allow 
me, therefore, to retire. I am Lieutenant Stanhope, of 
Lee’s mounted legion. We arc attached to Greene’s 
army, and have come into this district for a few days. 
I was going a mile or two further on to eucamp, but 
I do not like to leave you unprotected; so wo will 
bivouaek close by. Farewell!” And with a graceful 
bow he was gone. 

The next morning Stanhope called early and found 
Mr. Arden silting up, and fur on the road to recovery, 
his wound having been comparatively slight. From 
that hour llio lieutenant was n constant visitor at the 
Ardens. The legion of Lee had been recruited from 
the best families of tho middle stntes, so ihat to ho an 
officer in that corps was a proof of unusual merit. 
Our hero lmd received tho best education the colonies 
a (forded, and wns about embarking for Europe to 
pursue the study of his profession, when the war of 
Independence broke out, nml changed the medical 
student into the soldier. Accustomed to tho best 
circles of Philadelphia, then the wealthiest city in 
tho colonies, lie had, since he entered tho army, been 
almost excluded from female society, a severe depri¬ 
vation to one of his elegant and chivalrous tastes. 
His meeting with the refined and accomplished Alice 
Arden, in the wilds of upper Carolina, surprised, not 
less than fascinated him. lie thought, and thought 
truly, that he had never seen her equal in grace and 
manner, much less in intelligence. Mr. Arden had 
not always been what !m now wns. Formerly a 
wealthy planter on Cooper llivcr, ho had gono abroad 
to educate his daughter, but during his absence n 
fraudulent steward.lmd nearly ruined him, and on his 
return, ho was forced to seek shelter on a littlo eslnto 
high on the Catawba, the sole remnant of his onco 
largo possessions. 1 lore ho had l»ecn residing for three 
years, totally forgotten by his old equals. 

Aliee was as sportive ns sho was intelligent; nnd it 
was this union of qualities, perhaps, which fascinated 
Stanhope. Of a superior intellect himself, he found a 
delight in conversation like hers. Having lived very 
secluded, her lime had been chiellv spent in rending, 
and her mind accordingly was rich with acquired 
stores. Hour after hour would Stanhope sit, discus¬ 
sing favorite authors with her. Neither he nor she 
dreamed of danger. Indeed, ns was natural to a dis¬ 
position like hers, Alice railed at love. Rosalind 
could not have been tnoro arch. 

“Your sox arc so vain,” she would say, “that I 
wonder any woman of senso can gratify you, by 
loving you. There’s not ono of you worth our 
hearts. We give you our undivided affection, and 
you return it by sharing yours with a thousand 
rivals. Ambition, wealth and glory, these you pur¬ 
sue, as the real purposes of life; while you conde¬ 
scend only to amuse your leisure with iu " 
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“But all men are not so,” replied Stanhope: “can 
you not picture to yourself ono who would lovo a wife 
above all earthly things, ay! treasure her every look 
and word n» a holy thing in his inmost heart, yet give 
his attention also to glory or duty. Believe me, he 
cannot be a truo man who is not either ambitious for 
distinction, for doing good, or for some other high 
purpose in life. And I can imagino no prize more 
noble for ono of your sex to win, thau such a mnn, 
who will love as I have descried.” 

There was an enthusiasm in his words that height¬ 
ened the color on the cheek of Alice, but she rallied 
and continued, 

“Oh! what a poet you would make. I declare you 
havo drawn a perfect sir Charles Grandison, n sort 
of modern Sydney, redolent of the Arcadia; a very 
paragon of love and duty, chivalry, nnd nil that! 
Your imagination runs away with you, Mr. Stanhope. 
Finish the picture, by supposing that this ‘mirror of 
knighthood* would go to tlto world’s end for Ins Imlye- 
love, or like Tasso’s Hinaldo, dare the perils of en* 
chanted grounds for her sweet sake. You read too 
many romances, I fear. Recollect Scuderi has gono 
out of fashion, and that Cervantes has jeered down 
Amadis of Gaul. Nobody but scntiimmtul misses, 
or antiquated old maids, bclioro in such lovo now-a- 
dayB.*' 

This silenced Stanhope for that time, but ono day 
ho said suddenly— 

“I think you confess yourself a skeptic in lovo, 
Alice,” 

“I would lot bolievo in it, if ono rose from tho 
dead. You don’t know what an incorrigible creature 
I am.” 

“Not if ono told you ho loved!” As ho spoke, his 
Yoico trembled slightly, though ho strove to assumo 
an air of banter, 

“Not then! Who could trust such a profession?” 
sho added quickly, looking aside; mtd then she hum¬ 
med tho words, “Men are deceivers ever!” 

Slanhopo sighed, but very faintly, yet still Alico de¬ 
tected tho sigh; and perhaps her heart smote her, for 
she could not but have perceived, under his assumed 
indifference, a real seriousness. But Alico was wilful 
at times, ns tho best are, and sho wns in ono of her 
wild moods now. Looking gaily up, sho said— 

“What a luck-a-daisical nir you wear, Mr. Sfan- 
nopo.” 

“Do I?” ho said, rousing himself ns from abstrac¬ 
tion. 

“Yes! and ono would think you had been in love 
nnd jilted; and had resolved to make tno vonr con¬ 
fident and intercessor. But don’t, I pray yon! I shall 
begin to tiro of you dreadfully, if yon become senti¬ 
mental I liked you because you were animated; hut 
positively you sighed, just now, ns if your heart wns 
breaking. What n splendid Niobe you would make, 
drenched in tears!” 

i. Stanhope’s face had betrayed n variety of emotions 
whilo sho wns thus speaking. Suddenly ho seized her 
hand, looked her a minute earnestly in the face, then 
dropping those fair fingers ns quickly us he hud taken 
shorn, ho said hurriedly— 

“Farewell I am not fit company for the gnv 


to-day; since to-morrow wo movo our quarters. But 
this is nothing to you—farewell!” 

He rushed from her, sprang on his horse who stood 
at the door, nnd galloped down tho road, never onco 
turning to look back. Alice was taken by surprise. 
Not until his Inst words find she known that the legion 
wns to march on tho morrow; nnd with this know¬ 
ledge, every trace of gaiety suddenly vanished from 
her heart. Slanhopo had left her in anger, and per¬ 
haps forever! Her own foolish words, too, had sent 
him away thus. Bursting into tears, her first impulse 
wns to rush to tho window that overlooked the road; 
but he did not look back; and in a moment maidenly 
pride came to her nid, so that she hastily withdrew 
into tho room, covered with burning blushes. Yet 
dial night, when no eye could see her, and when her 
pillow hid her face even from the darkness itself, 
what tears of self-reproach Alice shed! For she now 
discovered llint she loved, Tho most earnest hearts 
frequently wear a mask of gaiety, ns tho deepest rivers 
ever have tho brightest ripples on tho surface, Such 
had Ijcen Alice 

A tempest of stormy emotions raped in Stanhope’s 
bosom ns ho galloped down the road. Ho had 
enjoyed the society of Alico too much to think ot 
analyzing the real character of his feelings toward 
her, until tho order to movo his quarters woke him, 
like a thunderbolt, from his delicious dream, nnd re¬ 
vealed his truo condition, by ono instantaneous flash. 
At once ho resolved to learn his fate from the lips of 
Alice. He was not without hopes that her interest in 
him was similar in character to that ho felt for her; 
yet, like all who truly love, he feared more titan he 
hojwd. There fears increased when ho stood in her 
presence, but especially when ho approached llte 
subject dearest to his heart. 

“Sho saw my aim and wished to spare me the pain 
of a refusal. Oh! God—the dream of happiness i» 
over forever.” 

He struck his brow with his clenched hand, ns he 
thus spoke, nnd spurring bis horse until the blood 
spouted under the sharp Meel, dashed oft’ ngnin in full 
gallop. For hours ho kept the saddle, going he knew 
not whither. In this rapid motion he found some «lle- 
vi'ation for his emotions. At last, exhausted utmost 
to stupefaction, ho let tho reins drop on the neck of 
his wearied animal, nnd in this mood reached his 
quartern after nightfall 

Tho next morning an orderly arrived with fresh 
commands, postponing the march of tho troop an¬ 
other day. It was n welcome respite to Stanhope. 
Not iFlnt ho thought of returning to tho Ardens; but 
yet bo knew' not how to tear himself away from the 
vicinity. Once or twice it occurred to him that Alice 
might not have meant all she said, that she would re¬ 
pent, nnd that ho would Imj summoned to her side, 
lie little understood tho sox, much less Alice Now 
that sho knew tho true state of her heart, she bitterly 
reproached herself for tho past, vet sho would have 
endured n thousand deaths sooner than have betrayed, 
by n message, bow dear he was to her. 

“No, lie must seek ine ngnin,” she said, proudly, 

! yet werpimr, ‘*111111 that he will never do.” 

All thut day iflunliopo remained in u suite of feverish 
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excitement- Kveiling came, without a word from 
Alice, llo was torn by conflicting emotions. Now 
ho resolved to throw himself again at her feet, and 
remove nil doubts by another rejection; now lie called 
himself u fool, for thinking there could bo room for 
doubt. At Inst ho seized his cap ami sword, and set¬ 
ting out on foot, found himself, without intending it, 
close to the house of Alice. There was a faint moon, 
and by its light ho discerned a familiar form at the 
French window that opened into Iho garden. An 
irresistible impulse hurried him forward. Alice was 
in a deep/every, and his noiseless tread did not arouse 
her, until »ie almost stood at her side. She started up, 
with a deep blush, while undisguised joy sparkled in 
her eyes. 

“You here—I thought you had gone-” she ex¬ 

claimed, in n tone of glad surprise, clasping his ex¬ 
tended hand in both of hers: then, suddenly letting it 
fall, she drew back in confusion, exclaiming—“how 
VOil surprised me!” And there she stopped. 

Stanhope's own feelings had undergone a rapid re¬ 
vulsion, for nothing could bo warmer than her first 
welcome, nor did her present embarrassment dampen 
him. It ml her increased his new born hopes. She 
was now trembling violently, and indeed had to lean 
for support against the window; while the flutter of 
her while kerchief betrayed how her bosom was agi¬ 
tated. 

“Alice,” ho said, entering, and taking her hand, 
“Alice, you know now how 1 iove you, one word, is 
there hope?” 

Bho gave him a single glance uml buret into tears. 

Three hours later, they parted, mutually betrothed, 
by the consent of her parents. As he departed, Stan¬ 
hope took a ring from his little finger, and said— 

“This was my mother’s, Alice; but I cannot put it 
to a holier purpose than (o make it the gage of our 
betrothal. Give me, in exchange, that plain gold one 
you wear, and I promise never to part with it while 
life remains ” 

“Unless you cease to love me,” added Alice, look¬ 
ing thirdly into his eves, ns they exchanged rings. 

“I am safe in allowing the exception,” said he, 
smiling to reassure her. “Let Heaven hero lake 
witness to my vow to keep holy this troth-plightl” 

Just then n cloud sailed across the moon and threw 
a momentary shadow ovc% lluun. Both looked up, 
Alice with a shudder. But, even that quickly, the 
cloud had gone; and their eyes meeting, with n smile 
of mutual love, even more quickly had the sadness 
faded from thoir hearts. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Wo to the Baalish soldiery 
That little dread us near.”—Hu yant. 

During the three weeks, whose lapse we have re¬ 
corded in the preceding chapter, the great battle of 
Iho Cowpens had been fought. Though victory had 
attended our arms in that engagement, the number of 
Greene’s troops was too few to make head against 
iho combined forces of Cornwallis, and accordingly 
as soon ns the Marquis, thirsting to revenge Tnrleton’s 
defeat, liegan the pursuit of Morgan, a retreat became 


necessary. The army, in consequence, broke up from 
its old positions and retired on North Carolina. The 
history of the memorable retreat that ensued wo pre¬ 
sume to lie familiar to our readers, and shall, there¬ 
fore, not dwell upon it here. 

Toward the close of the retreat, when the main 
army had nearly reached the Dan, a hotly of picked 
men was placed under the command of Col. Williams 
to form a rear-guard. In this corps was included tho 
legion of Lee; aiul to them was assigned the task of 
bringing up the extreme rear. Mounted on active 
horses, they scoured tho space between tho two 
armies, keeping a constant watch on the enemy, 
halting, anil starling again when he started. Fre¬ 
quently tho advanced parlies of tho British, and tho 
rear of Leo’s legion were within musket shot of each 
other; but the enemy’s dragoons never ventured on a 
pursuit, well knowing that iho horses of the legion 
were swifter and faster than their own. 

Greene had led Cornwallis to believe that ho in¬ 
tended crossing the Dan at the upper ferries, whero 
the latter knew ho womd have the American general 
in his power; but, in fact, laid secretly collected boats 
lower down tbo river, and thither be turned off. Ho 
left tho corps of Williams, however, to maintain tho 
delusion, by mnrehing in front of iho Marquis on tho 
old route. The stratagem succeeded. For awhile 
Cornwallis was completely deceived. Having kept 
the Marquis on the wrong scent ns long ns he thought 
advisable for the safety of the main nrinv, Williams 
suddenly struck across tho country, early one morning, 
in order to gain iho bifjli road leading to tho lower 
ferries. 

The little corps lmd halted for a late breakfast, tho 
only meal allowed in the whole twenty-four hours, 
and was gathering around tho fires, for the morning 
was cold with a drizzling rain, watching the meat on 
the coals, and inhaling iho fragrance of the com cake 
in iho ashes, when a countryman, mounted on a lean 
horse, rode up and gave the startling intelligence llrnt 
the enemy had discovered the ruse played on him, and 
was now in full pursuit. Tho countryman had been 
burning brushwood, he said, at his farm only four 
miles behind, when he saw the British coming up the 
road, and instantly taking the first horse he could find, 
had hurried to give tho intelligence to his friends. 
Lee’s legion was immediately despatched to recon¬ 
noitre. After proceeding two miles, with no sign of 
the enemy, Leo determined to return. He left Stan¬ 
hope, however, with two dragoons, to keep a look 
out. The countryman, still assorting that the British 
were close at hand, asked for n better horse, ns his 
own was worn down, and in case of a pursuit, would 
ensure his being overtaken. Accordingly the buglar 
of the troop, a lad of tender years, was dismounted, 
and made to exchange horses with the countryman. 
Then Leo striking into the woods, left the party. 

Our horo and his guide rode forward, hut, in less 
than ten minutes, suddenly eatne in sight of the British 
van. So close was tho enemy that no hope of safety 
existed for our little party, except in instant flight. 
Down tho road accordingly they sped, the enemy’s 
dragoons giving chase with a hurrah. Three men 
ngainst thirty was fearful odds, but Stanhope and his 
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soldiers were well mounted, and scoured over the 
ground as if on winged horses. The main body of 
the pursuers soon fell behind, but four or five, whoso 
steeds were blooded ones, held their way, mid even 
gained on tho fugitives. Tho race had continued for 
more than a mile, when, all at once, Sianhopo heard 
a shrill cry, and looking back ho saw that tho dra¬ 
goons had drawn in, having discovered tho little 
buglar in tho woods at the edge of the road, where 
iho lad, unablo to escape, had token refuge. Our 
hero was not too fur off to hear whnt passed, yet was 
loo distant to render succor in lime. He couhl distin¬ 
guish tho little fellow, whom he knew to bo unarmed, 
pleading for quarter; but in vain. The boy bad got 
clown from his horse, and was on his knees in the 
road, where, with uplifted hands, ho besought the 
dragoons to spare him for tho sako of his mother. 
Ho addressed those who were inexorable. Stanhope 
saw the flash of a sabre, and the helpless child fell to 
apeak no more, wounded by n deep gush in his head. 
Again and nguin tho sabres of tho five miscreants 
wreaked their vengeance on that poor boy. Stan¬ 
hope could enduro the sight no longer 

"I will avenge him,’* lie cried, “though ot tho cost 
of 1 ife. You will follow, comrades—wheel-charge!” 

With eyes flashing as he spoke, he turned his steed 
sharp nround, and, accompanied by the two soldiers, 
galloped to tho desperate encounter. Tho dragoons 
saw him coming and advanced to meet him. At tho 
first shock tho foremost of them went down l>e»ealh 
Stanhope's indignant arm,the sword cleaving his skull 
to tho very ehino. 

Ilis two companions had been equally successful, 
having actually ridden over their antagonists; nnd the 
others would have fled but that tho remainder of tho 
dragoons were now within pistol shot. Stanhope 
might have seen that he ami his followers must finally 
bo overpowered, but with feelings still boiling at tho 
sight of tho brutal murder of that lad, ho could not 
pause to think. 

“ Vengeance!” he shouted, turning on another. 

But at this instant a wild Inizznh was hoard behind, 
Which proceeded from the rest of Iho legion; for the 


sound of tho pistols fired at Stanhopo in the pursuit, 
had reached the cars of Lee, who hurried to aid his 
lieutenant. At sight of tho solid masses of the Ame¬ 
rican cavalry, thundering along the road, the joy of 
Stanhope broke nil bounds, especially ns, simulta¬ 
neously, tho British dragoons turned to flee. 

“Hurrah,” ho cried, rbing in his stirrups, and, 
waving his sabre on high, “wo have them now. 
Let us be first in at tho cud of the chase.” 

lie gave spurs to his horse ns lie spoke, and attended 
by his two companions, both splendidly mounted like 
himself, sped along the road. It was not long before 
one of the dragoons was overtaken, nnd Stanhope's 
sabre was already flashing around his bead, when the 
man cried for quarter. A mom cut’s hesitation, nnd 
then Stanhope’s better feelings prevailed. 

“Tube it,” be said, ns he shot by, like nil arrow, 
“and report yourself a prisoner to the legion behind,” 

On drove the fugitives, and on followed those three 
legionaries, Stanhope gradually gaining on his com¬ 
panions until u considerable distance ahead of them 
Kvcry few moments another dragoon was overtaken. 
Knelt one in turn, without attempting resistance, like 
a craven at once cried for quarter; ami to each it was 
granted, until fifteen of the enemy, including their 
captain, were thus taken prisoners and sent back on 
parole. Hurried nwuv by excitement, Stnnhopo for¬ 
got how far he was from the legion. Just before him 
was a dragoon whom ho would overtake, with n few 
more leaps, when suddenly, at a turn in the road, ho 
saw the whole British army in front. At the samo 
instant ho hoard a shout from tho nearest of his Com¬ 
panions— 

“Fly, fly, lieutenant,” were his words, “wo nr© 
surrounded!” 

Stanhope looked over his shoulder, nnd found that 
Iho warning was true, but hnd come too late. Most 
of tho captured dragoons, perceiving that the rest of 
tho legion had not pursued, had suddenly resolved to 
turn the tables on their three captors. Accordingly 
they were coming down tho road, in nearly n solid 
mass, cutting oil'all hope of escape from our hero. 

(TO 11B CONTINUED ) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• Who thundering comes on blackest steed.”—B yhox. 

We left our hero, completely surrounded by the 
enemy, without hope of succor. Before him wns 
the van of tlio British army, behind him the captured 
troopers who lind broken their parole mid wero thun¬ 
der imi down to sabre him 

But his quick and fertilo mind saw that one chnneo 
of escape yet remained. This wns to plunge into the 
wood and endeavor to baffle pursuit in its labyrinthine 
recesses. Accordingly ho struck his spurs into his 
steed, turned sharp to tho right, and dashed down an 
old, and nearly overgrown bridle path, stooping his 
head ns ho flow along to avoid the branches. With 
n loud hurrah the British troopers entered tho forest 
to cut him offl and wore heard approaching in front, 
crashing through tho underbrush. 

Suddenly a ball whistled by his head, and glancing 
ip tho direction whence it catuo, lie perceived n yager 
coolly wiping out his rifle, preparatory to reloading. 
The German stood right across our hero’s way. Men* 
surtng the distance between the man and himself, 
Stanhope saw that his enemy would have liino to 
reload and fire, before ho could reach him, unless ho 
quickened his pace. Driving his rowels deep into 
the flanks of his charger, therefore, he sped on like 
nn arrow. Tho yager saw him coming, like the 
wild huntsman of his native Germany, and finding 
he would bo cut down before he could finish re¬ 
loading, dropped his rifle with n cry of terror, and 
plunged into the neighboring swamp. 

Believed of this danger, Stnnhopo breathed more 
freely; for ho knew his horse to bo so superior to the 
slight ponies of the British dragoons, that he had few 
fears of their intercepting hint. In this confidence, 
however, ho erred. lie had gal lopped but a few 
paces, when ho saw a trooper lying across tho road 
ns if a corpse; but recollecting that tho inuit might 
Ik) only pretending death, and might, ns soon ns ho 
passed, kill him with a pistol shot, he drew up, mid 
placing his sabre point at tho back of tho English¬ 
man’s neck, pricked it slightly. Tho man wns, bow- 
cvcr, dead. This delay had nearly proved fatal 
to Stanhope; for, at this instant, ho heard shout on 
shout, and immediately a dozen of tho fifteen troopers 
broke through the underbrush into a litllo open space 
ahead. They were so near that our hero’s only hope 
lay in abandoning the bridle path and plungingdirectly 


- into tho thicket, even at tho hazard of finding it impes- 
| sable. There waa not a minute to be lost, howovor, 
[ and accordingly ho dashed into tho forest deptlis. 

; “Now, my good steed,” ho said, "stand by me, and 
' we may balllo them yet!” 

1 On ho plunged through brake and brier, now nearly 
, knocked from his seat by tho branches, now almost 
i checked in his career by tho apparently impenetrable 
. brush. Nor were these his only dangers. Unnblo to 
■ follow him along his perilous path, for the slight frame 
of their horses forbade this, tho troopers, every ono of 
whom wns williin pistol-shot, discharged the contents 
of their holsters us ho passed. Lying tint on bis 
charger’s neck, as well to,avoid tho branches as to 
escape the shot, our hero glanced along, the balls 
stripping the foliage from the trees nround.hiin, like 
summer hail. At length he gained tho high road, and 
saw before him bis comrades of the legion, coming 
down at full swing to rescue him if not too late. A 
cheer, that mado tho woods ring far and near wel¬ 
comed him, and Leo himself, grasping tho hand of 
Stanhope, exclaimed— 

“ Never wns I so glad to see any ono in my life. I 
thought you lost to a certainty, liko my little bugler— 
poor hoy!” 

As the leader thus spoke, a stern frown gathered on 
his brow, and ho ordered tho captain of tho British 
dragoons, who had been nmdo a prisoner to bo 
brought from the rear. Tho ofliccr was led up, when 
Leo, calling on our hero to substantiate tho testimony 
which had been already given, that tho boy had been 
sabred while crying for quarter, thus spoke— 

“Captain Miller, it is necessary that your friends 
should bo taught (hat tho Americans will no longer 
submit to such butchery. Tho laws of war should 
1)0 respected. Prepare, sir, to die! Hero is a pencil 
with which you may write any messago yon pleaso 
to your friends. I am now about to retrace my steps 
to the main body, leaving Captain Armstrong behind 
hero to watch tho rear. When wo descend this hill 
and get down into the valley, we shall find a blasted 
tree—you may see it from this spot—which shall bo 
your gallows.” 

He spoke harshly, and in soino excitement, a thing 
unusual to him; but the pale face of tho murdered boy 
was before him. In vain Captain Miller strove to 
excuse himself, by saying that ho hud tried to savo 
(ho lad’s life, but that his troopers were intoxicated 
and could not bo controlled; the sight of tho dying 
child, whom they soon overtook, drovo all pity from 
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tha heart of Lee, and the British officer was ordered 
to instant execution. 

"‘In part, sir,” said Leo, “you expiate tho atrocities 
of your countrymen. Wo will sco whether,hereafter, 
such scones of butchery as that at tho Waxhaws will 
be enacted again,” 

Fortunately, however, for Captain Miller, at this in¬ 
stant pistol-shots wero heard from Capt. .Armstrong, 
announcing that the British were upon him, and itnmo- 
diatoly after ho was 6ccn coming at a brisk pneo over 
the brow of tho hill. Of course the preparations for 
the execution wore stopped; tho captain was mounted 
and hurried off, under guard, to tho main detachment 
of Colonel Williams in front; while tho legionaries 
sprang into the saddlo, and prepared to meet tho ad¬ 
vancing foe. Thus was (he prisoner saved from his 
untimely death; but his peril was a warning to tho 
enemy; and from that timo tho laws of war wero 
ovor respected by tho British, and their butcheries of 
tho Americans less frequent. 

Leo drew off his legion in safety, and a few days 
afterward, having in tho meantime baflied every at¬ 
tempt of Cornwallis to overtake him, joined Greeno 
in Virginia, being the last man to cross tho Dan in 
that ever mcmornblo retreat. Our hero fought by his 
side, and only yielded to his superior’s decisive com¬ 
mand, in preceding Leo to tho boat in which they 
were ferried over. They had scarcely touched tho 
Virginia bank, when tho masses of Cornwallis were 
seen crowding to tho shoro they had just left; butn 
deep and impassable river rolled between tho pursuer 
and pursued, and saved tho Americans! 


CHAPTER V, 

“Oh! roomin' life, oh! mornin’luve.’ 

— Motherwell. 

Little did Alice know of tho dnngcrs her lover had 
escaped, or sho would not have spent n happy hour 
through tho wholo long month of that retreat. But of 
a naturally sanguine disposition, sho flattered her heart 
that, as Stanhopo had escaped hitherto, ho would con¬ 
tinue invulnerable to tho end. There wore times, 
howover, when her spirits deserted her, and she wept 
in anxiety ovor tho fato of her lover. These occa¬ 
sional periods of dospondcncy increased in frequency 
as time passed, and sho received no message from 
Stanhope. IIo hnd promised to send her news of 
himself, by the first discharged inilitia man returning 
to her neighborhood; and whenever sho saw such a 
one, her heart began to beat, expecting intelligence. 
But months elapsed, and not a lino from her lover! 
Once sho heard, from n fugitive from Guilford, of his 
deeds on that bloody day; but no message came, os 
promised, from himself. Had ho forgotten her? 

The spring passed and the summer wns over. The 
American army had returned to tho Carolines, hnd 
fought tho bnlllo of Hobkirk Hill, had besieged Ninety 
Six, and was advancing on Eutaw. Yet not n word 
from Slrnhopo! Til’s, at last, began to produco 
doubts, in Alice’s mind, of her lover’s fidelity. Tho 
wholo upper country had now been redeemed from 
tho enemy, nnd a messenger could have gono in per¬ 
fect safety from tho camp to Mr. Arden’s. Alica 


knew that her lover lived, and wns unhurt, and this 
prolonged silence finally forced her to believe in his 
infidelity. Nor wns it long beforo she heard that 
which convinced her of it. 

Alico’s mother had never entirely recovered from 
tho shock, which her delicato frame had received, 
on tho night of the attack. Accustomed not only to 
wealth, but to opulence, sho had keenly felt their 
reduced circumstances, and this, preying on a sen¬ 
sitive mind, had nlready impaired her health, when 
tho assault on their dwelling gnvo it a blow from 
which it never recovered. Sho rallied, indeed, for 
awhilo in tho spring, but ns summer advanced, her 
system begnn to break up. Alice saw this with 
secret grief, for sho strove to conceal nil fears in tho 
prcscnco of her father. Her time wns now devoted 
entirely to tho caro of tho invalid. This, perhaps, 
was a blessing for her,sinco it distracted her thoughts 
in a measure from Stanhope. 

One day, toward tho close of summer, os Alice was 
silting at the window, whilo tho invalid enjoyed her 
afternoon nnp, she saw a wounded soldier advancing 
on foot along tho road. Tho garments of the man 
wero ragged with ago nnd soiled with travel. Ho 
carried a nearly empty knapsack on his back, and 
n musket across his shoulder; and at every step ho 
limped, as if walking was painful to him. Approach¬ 
ing tho easement ho stopped, nnd, taking off his cap, 
requested a night’s lodging. He had been wounded at 
Ilobkirk’s Hill, and after liaving partially recovered, 
had been discharged. IIo wns now on his way home. 

Tho color roso to Alico’s face, in spite of her efforts 
to keep it down, when, after listening to tho soldier’s 
general nows, sho asked if ho know Lieutenant Stan¬ 
hope. 

"Yes, Miss,” ho replied, “and a braver officer 
never lived. I suppose bo is a cousin, or some con¬ 
nexion of yours; and you may well bo proud of him. 
A lucky fellow ho is too, for they say he is going to 
marry one of tho prettiest and wealthiest Indies on tho 
Santee.” 

At theso words Alice turned ashy white, nnd felt 
her limbs sinking under her. Sho had risen to con¬ 
verse with the soldier out of the window, but now 
sank to her seat nnd hastily clasped tho sill for 
support. With that prido and prcscnco of mind, 
however, which characterize her sex in such trying 
moments, sho turned her head aside ns if to look to¬ 
ward tho invalid, nnd when she again faced tho 
visitor, every trace of emotion had left her counte¬ 
nance, except that it wns unnaturally pale, nnd around 
the mouth were perceptible those lines of suffering 
which always mark extreme, yet subdued mental 
nnguish. 

"I l>cg your pardon,” sho said, with innocent de¬ 
ception; "but my mother is sick. I sec, however, 
sho is still sleeping. Will you walk to tho door—I 
! will see you in tho other room.” 

! By this stratagem sho gained time to compose her 
! feelings still further; nnd when sho again met tho 
t soldier he little divined how much she suffered. 

| "This marriage,” she said, “I think it was of that 
J wo were talking—tlo you know tho name of tho lady 
'whom Lieutenant Stanhopo is towed?” 
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“I do not, Miss, for though 1 heard, I havo for¬ 
gotten it. She is of one of the old fain Hies. Ho met 
her, il seems, on his expedition with Marion against 
the forts; and she fell in love with him at once. They 
do say the courting has been principally on her aide.” 

“But uro you sure that this is to be n marriage?” 
alio asked, with a forced smile; “perhaps it is only 
one of those fuho rumors which continually nriso on ! 
such subjects.” 

“ Vour cousin would bo sorry, I fancy,” said the | 
soldier, archly, “to have this match otherwise than | 
true; for a beauty and heiress do not fall to the lot of 
every one. lie is assiduous in his attentions, aiul it 
is said has actually made a convert of her to repub¬ 
licanism, for the family has leaned to the royal side 
hitherto, General Greene himself, I was told, takes an 
interest in the match, believing it will indirectly aid 
the good cause.” 

Alice heard no more. To have remained, would 
have betrayed her secret, she, therefore, hastily arose, 
and making a half inaudible excuse that she must 
visit the invalid, hurried to the inner room, where 
she buried her face on the bed by the sido of her 
sleeping parent, while she strove to compose herself. 
Alice was no weak, romautic git 1, to break her heart 
at a lover’s infidelity. Indignation took the place of 
tears. Vet il was n terrible doom for her nevertheless. 
The proud woman, who scorns her faithless lover, is 
less unhappy than she who will forgive his base¬ 
ness, but is unhappy Mill. It is the destiny of the 
human heart to derive its ueutest sorrows from be¬ 
trayed confidence; and though to strong natures the 
blow nmy be palliated, il cannot be nverted. 

It was nearly half an hour before Alice raised her 
bead, and then only at her mother’s voice, who had 
woke, and was calling for her. She crossed unper¬ 
ceived to the side where her parent lav and answered ; 
in a calm tone. Oh! little did that invalid know of 
the hurricane which had swept over the soul of her ; 
child—of the fears verified, the hopes blighted for¬ 
ever, the treasure of her young Affections rejected and 
betrayed. 

On the firsi occasion, however, Alice whispered 
to the soldier to say nothing of Lieutenant Stanhope 


of the other. Alice was soon compelled to devote oil 
her thoughts to her mother, who now began to sink 
rapidly. In the agony with which she beheld her 
parent, day by day, drawing nearer to the grave, she 
partially forgot the infidelity of her lover. At last 
Mrs. Arden breathed her last, and was borno to the 
neighboring humblo church-yard, instead of being 
laid, as her ancestry had been, in the splendid family 
vault on Cooper lliver. Alas’, oven in death, the 
distinctions of this world remain, nnd the poor and 
rich rarely sleep sido by side. 

Alice bad not yet lost \|ie first intensity of her grief, 
when she was startled by noticing n terrible change 
in her father. Ever since the burial of her mother 
he had sunk into a listless and despondent slate. 
During the long illness of his wife, anxiety had kept 
Mr. Arden up, but now that sho was no more, bo 
fell into a condition of alarming depression. Ho did 
nothing but wander in and out of the house, now 
going into his wife’s late chamber, then rushing from 
it with tears into the open air. The image of her, 
who had been his companion for nearly fifty years, 
was continually before him. 

“I shall not be long behind,” ho said mournfully 
to his daughter one evening. “Often, in tho night, I 
dream I hear her calling mo to her sido among tho 
ungels! If it were not for my dear Alice,” ho said 
taking her head fondly in his lap, “I would bo con 
tent to dio at once. But God will be your father. 
Ho tempers the wind to the shorn lamb/’ 

On another occasion he suid~ 

“When I mu gone, Alice, you will find my will, 
with a letter to your mother’* uncle, in tho left secret 
drawer of my escuitoire. The letter you will for¬ 
ward; for it may find you a protector. I tell you this 
now, because of late I have had many warnings that 
my race is nearly lip, and often I lie down at night 
never expecting to wake again. Nay! weep not, 
darling. Our Father in Heaven bless you!” 

I As he spake these words, he placed his hands on 
! her head, and looked reverently to Heaven. In after 
! life Alice never forgot that blessing; for it was the 
i last her parent bestowed. Ilis fears were verified 
1 that night. In the morning he was n corpse. 


before her father, whose return she momentarily ex- j 
peeled. The man seemed surprised, and could not [ 
help noticing that she looked agitated; b it he sus-1 
peeled nothing of the truth, and promised obedience.! 
Alice was not relieved until his departure on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, nor then until her father said calmly, 

“Pshaw! how careless I have been—I never thought 
to ask him about the lieutenant. I wonder he does not 
write to us. But I suppose lie is too hu-w, or cannot 
find a trusty messenger. Well—we!!—don't blush 
so, Lucy—I suppose ho will be coming back soon, 
covered with laurels. 1 think your mother is butter 
this morning than she has been for a long time.” 

“Happy ignorance!” murmured Alice to herself, 
“Ah! they little know the truth. Nor shall they ever 
know it,” she added, with a sigh. “My trial I will 
endure alone and in silence.” 

It is a frequent remark that inhforluncrt never come 
alone. Perhaps this is wisely intended by the Creator 
that the sharpness of one grief may take off ihc edge 


We shall not attempt to describe tho feelings of our 
heroine, thus left nlono in the world. Her father's 
will, when opened, revealed that she was almost 
pennilu-*. But the accompanying letter having been 
despatched, nn answer came, after a month, offering 
Alice a home. This she had no resource but to 
accept. Thus the orphan had become also a depen¬ 
dant; and was forced to hide her pride aud sorrow’s 
among strangers. 

CHAPTER VI. 

“’Twns Into, nnd the pay company wins gone, 

And light lay 6"ft on the deserted room 
Fr<'iit ulnhaHcr vnucs, mid n went 
Of orange leaves nnd sweet verbena came 
Through the unshuttered window on the air.” 

— N. I*. Wiixii. 

Tin: battle of Eutnw had been fought nnd won: tho 
British had fallen hack on Charleston; und Greene, 
advancing at the head of his victorious army, now 
occupied the lower country, nnd even threatened tho 
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capital itself. lo houses, where festivity had long 
been silenced, tho voice of mirth was ogain heard, 
and light feet tripping to gay music made many a bold 
heart ache, that in battle had never even quickened a 
pulse. 

The splendid mansion of Mr. Lcchmere was blazing 
with lights and echoing to tho sound of festivities; for 
a crowd of beautiful womon and gallant soldiers were 
gathered there to celebrate tho birth-day of his niece, 
the lovely Bertha. Mr. Lcchmere had been a tory, 
when tho king was in tho ascendency; had spoken 
both sides fair when tho is.^io seemed doubtful; and 
now leaned decidedly to whig doctrines. It was even 
said by shrewd observers that this fete, nominally in 
honor of his nieeo, had been given principally with a 
view to conciliate the American general, mid to show 
that the giver was not disaffected to tho cause of Con¬ 
gress. 

Bertha Lcchmcro, tho divinity of tho evening, was 
an heiress in her own right; besides being generally 
considered certain to succeed to her uncle’s fine pro¬ 
perly Though many lovely beings had been gathered 
in that aristocratic mansion, she was, os all confessed, 
tho Btar of tho evening. Tall in person, and with an 
air of great dignity, no one could mistake her preten* 
aions to wealth and fashion. Her face was eminently 
beautiful, though perhaps it wore occasionally an air 
of haughty pride which detracted from its loveliness. 
On this evening, however, nothing of this was seen. 

As was then the practice in polito society in Ame¬ 
rica, each lady, in an assembly like the present, had 
her partner, who was expected to devoto himself to 
her, not only for a single dance, but the whole evening. 
The partner of Berlha was our hero, and ns sho lis¬ 
tened to his conversation, which, chiefly consisting of 
answers to her questions, turned principally on tho 
incidents of tho war which had fallen under his per¬ 
sonal observation, tho color went and camo in her 
checks, and a soft light shone in her eyes, as if she 
had only been some humble village girl, listening 
affectionately to her lover’s story of bis “hair-breadth 
escapes,” 

Stanhopo sat by her side, apparently ns interested 
os herself. In fact, for the Inst two months, he hud 
been tried by the sorest temptation that any lover con 
experience. He had not, as Alice believed, forgot ten 
her. lie hnd been far even from neglecting her ns 
aho supposed. One of his first nets, after the retreat 
of the army through North Carolina wns effected, had 
been lo despatch a letter to Alice by a discharged! 
militia man. But the soldier had been captured by a ! 
predatory party of the British, and the missive never ' 
reached its destination. Ignorant of this, but won¬ 
dering at Alice’s silence, ho hnd again despatched her ; 
a letter, but in this instance the bearer bail lost the \ 
epistle during a drunken brawl in a tavern where he 1 
stopped all night. Four diflerent times hnd he written ! 


to Alice, but in every instance his letters had miscar¬ 
ried. Tho last titno had been just before tho battle 
of Eutaw. As tho communications were now open 
between tho upper and lower country, and ns recruits 
from Alico’s neighborhood were continually arriving 
at head-quarters, Stanhope, at last, became rcnlly 
angry at what he thought her wilful neglect, and 
began to yield to the very evident tokens of admira¬ 
tion with which Bertha Lcchmere regarded him, and 
for possessing which ho hnd long been tho envy of 
his brother officers. 

Stanhope and tho heiress had become ncqnainlcd 
in tho early part of tho summer. From the first sho 
had undisguisedly honored him with her regard. But, 
ot this period, ho wns still true to Alice, and her fair 
rival mado no progress in conquering his heart. This 
piqued Bertha, accustomed ns sho was to have every 
wish gratified, and to see her notice eagerly courted. 
Sho accordingly became moro eager to subdue Stan¬ 
hope to her train; and in the pursuit of the prize, the 
feeling which wns nt first only a passing whim, be- 
camo a fixed sentiment. At last she hnd the gratifica¬ 
tion of seeing our hero, as she thought, begin to return 
her feelings; for, chafed at Alico’s silence, and southco 
by Bcrtlin’s evident admiration, Stanhopo began to 
linger at the side of Miss Lcchmere, instead of avoid¬ 
ing her as formerly. 

“Ho you seo Stanhope?” said Lee to Greene. 
“Miss Lcchmere has certainly mado a conquest of 
him.” 

“I think I have heard somewhere of a former 
mistress, up in the back settlements,” said Greene. 

“It must have been a mistake,” replied the par* 
tizan officer. "But, at any rate, there can be no 
mistaking things now See how devotedly Miss 
Lcchmcro regards him!” 

11 Sfie is certainly deeply enamored.” 

“Ay! and he too, or I know nothing of human 
nature. Kemember, I am a younger man than you, 
general, and, as a bachelor, am better acquainted 
with love’s tokens.” 

Greene smiled, and tho conversation dropped; hut 
often, during the evening, tho eyes of tho general 
wandered toward Stanhope. 

The assembly was over and nil tho guests had de¬ 
parted, all, nt least, but one, and ho stood on the 
portico with Bertha. 

“Farewell!” sho said. “Shall I see you to-mor¬ 
row?” 

He looked into those beautiful eyes, and who could 
have resisted them? 

“Certainly!” lie said. “How could I refuse!” 

That night Bertha hid her blushes on her pillow, 
ns she thought of tho events of the evening: and she 
murmured— 

“Ho loves me—ho loves me— so noble and brave, 
too!" (TO EK CONCLUDED.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“Now thus to perish, cried our chief. 

Would ehuino a cavalier.” Ballad. 

The difference between guilt and innocence is not 
Hint one is tempted, and the oilier not, but that one 
yields, while the other resists. Fallible ns we all arc, 
we know not how frequently, even the best of us, 
though finally rejecting the tempter, lend a not unwil¬ 
ling car to his eloquence; how frequently we might 
fall, if n kind Providence did not interpose, and, by a 
train of events, that wo almost regard ns unfortunute 
at first, bring us l»ack to right. 

When our hero left Bertha, his brain was in a whirl 
of gratified vanity, lie was not in love, he never could 
JittVo truly loved n woman like Kcrtlin; but there was 
much in her nevertheless to fascinate him for awhile. 
As ho had lingered longer than the others, ho now 
quickened his pace, hoping to overtake them; for 
though tho country was generally considered quiet, 
still danger from foraging parlies of tho enemy, or 
even from wandering bodies of lories wus not im¬ 
possible. After a sharp gallop of more than a mile, 
however, he gave up tho thought of overtaking his 
friends, for tho road was visible in tho moonlight lor 
a considerable distance, and no traces of horsemen 
were perceptible. At last, thinking he might reach 
them by a short cut through the woods, he turned 
aside into a bye-road, and gnllopped rapidly on. 

“Hillo! who goes there?” suddenly exclaimed n 
voice. 

Our hero made no answer, but sped on. 

''Stand, or I fire!” cried tho voice, and the wyirds 
were accompanied by the clicking of a piece. As he 
did not rein in, but on tho contrary drew his sword, a 
sharp report followed, and his bridto arm fell shat¬ 
tered by his side. At tho samo instant three or four 
horsemen appeared in tho road, completely surround¬ 
ing him. 

Though surprised, wounded and outmatched, Sinn- 
hope did not feel disposed to give up without a further 
struggle. As tho foremost trooper, for lie could see 
his opponents were royal dragoons, advanced at him, 
he mnde a blow which disabled tho man's sword-arm; 
and, at tho same time, pressing his spurs against lliu 
Hanks of his steed, and calling to him by name, ho 
dashed ngaiast a second, hoping to ride him down 
with his heavier horso. 

“Ho! Albert,” ho said, encouraging his steed, as if 
he had been a comrade, “have at them, Ono good 
push, and we arc off.” 


“Cut him down,” shouted the dragoons, in reply. 

; “By heavens! ho is but ono to our four; and shall we 
| allow him to escape?” 

\ These words wero spoken as Stanhope, dashing 
1 against the dragoon, boro him down, by the superior 
; weight of his high-mettled, powerful horse, and, with 
1 a wild shout of defiance, shot, like an arrow, down 
'the road. 

> Half a dozen pistols wero discharged after the 
i fugitive in less time than wo have taken to describe 
i this bold exploit; but fortunately none of tho balls 
i struck our hero, though his hat and coal were both 
! perforated, Down the road went Stanhope at a thuu- 
! during pure; and down the road came the British 
j trqopers, Ibnming in pursuit. Soon, one of the dm- 
\ goons began to gain on tho fugitive. Our hero was 
[ superbly mounted, and did not believe that any trooper 
; in the royal unity was a match for him in this respect; 

; but he forgot that the British cavalry had begun to 
; mount themselves from ihe gentlemen’s stables of 
1 South Carolina. lie was soon, however, convinced 
by the rapid sound of near approaching hoofs, that 
; he would soon be overtaken. Casting an eye over 
his shoulder he measured his antagonist. The dra¬ 
goon was a man of largo and stalwart frame, at any 
I time more than a match for Stanhope, but especially 
; so now, when the latter was disabled in Ins bridle- 
| rein. One hope, however, remained; it was in his 
| pistols. Jerking one of these from its holster, he 
\ levelled and fired. But, at that instant, his horse, 
\ owing to Ihe animal being without tho guide of tho 
\ bit, swerved partially; and tho ball, in consequence, 
\ (lew wide of its mark. Had not tho trooper dis- 
| charged both his own pistols when tho chase began, 
■[ it would have now been all over with our hero. But 
; his suspense was only protracted, without his escape 
/ being secured. Nearer, nearer came tho rapid hoofs 
of his pursuer, until Stanhope fancied ho felt the hot 
breath of the Englishman’s steed. With difficulty 
Stanhope now drew the pistol from tho left holster, 
and aimed again at tho dragoon. This time the ball 
! was true to its mission. Tho burly trooper reeled in 
) his saddle, clutched at tho air, and tumbled to the 

> earth, where lie rolled over and over, gathering the 

> sand in Imndsful in his dying agonies. 

> “We are free now, thank God!” said Stanhope, 
| restoring the pistol to its place. But even os he 
5 spoke, he pressed his spurs again into the bleeding 

1 sides of his steed, for close at hand was heard the 
gallop of tho other pursuers, while now and then a 
\ faint hallo mingled with the sound. 
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The rood, just before, took a turn, ns Stanhope woll 
know, and cnino out in front of a plantation. That 
once gained he believed ho should bo safe. Wlmt 
was his astonishment, therefore, on wheeling around 
the corner, nijd emerging into tiio open space, now 
Hooded with moonlight, to sco n strong foraging party 
of tho enemy, lie had rushed unconsciously into the 
lion’s den, when believing he was flying from it. But 
it was now too late to retreat. 

Indeed, little time was given him for thought. lie 
had scarcely comprehended where ho was, when lie 
saw a pistol flash, n ball struck him, and lie tumbled 
from his saddle insensible. 


CHAPTER VIII, 

“No longer ahe wept, her tears wore n’apont; 

Despair it liiul cnino, nml it found her content: 

It found her content, but her chock it grow pale; 

And aho drooped like n lily broke down by the hail.’* 
— A old Robin (Jkkv. 

Cf.AD in deep weeds, the now orphan Alice alighted 
at her future home, which was that of Bertha Lech* 
mere, on the day after the ball. As she looked up 
timidly at the imposing mansion, her heart sank within 
her, and a presentiment of deep tin happiness took 
possession of her; but checking this feeling, she ad¬ 
vanced up the steps, crossed the hull, and, with u 
beating bosom, entered the parlor. 

Bertha sat listlessly upon the sofa, reading “Eve- 
lino,” a novel which had then just come out Clad 
in a simple white dress, with her delicate foot cased 
in a silk stocking and becoming shoe, she looked, ns 
she languidly rose, tho very impersonation of aristo¬ 
cratic elegance and iudiflercnce. She had heard from 
her imelc that lie was about to receive into his house, 
a distant connexion, and sho knew that the expected 
guest was a remote cousin of her own: but she had 
never inquired whether Alice was young, or lieau- 
til'ul, for, in truth, her selfishness was so supremo that 
she thought of little but herself. Yet this was the 
woman who fancied she loved our hero. 

Oh! what would our poor orphan have given for 
one beaming look of welcome, for one warm pres¬ 
sure of the hand. How sho could have flown to that 
queenly bosom nnd wept out her sorrows there, if 
Bertha had given her encouragement: for, friendless 
and orphaned as she now was, her soul was consum¬ 
ing itself in the desire for sympathy. But Bertha, half 
rising from her scat, made a careless bow, nml then 
sinking back on the sofa again, gazed, with mi inqui¬ 
sitive stare, oil the new comer. 

“Sho looks ns if she might have been beautiful, 
before her eyes were swollen with crying,” solilo¬ 
quized Bertha. “I dare say she is very underbred, 
though tho Ardens were rich once, I believe:—how¬ 
ever that was before her day, nnd she has been doubt¬ 
less brought up in the woods.” 

Alice stood trembling during this heartless gaze, 
for sho read • vital Bertha was thinking. She had not 
been asked to Ht down, but sho could support her 
tottering limbs no longer, so sho moved to n chair. 

“The servant will show you your room, Miss, if 
you are fatigued,” said Bertha, cutting the leaves of 
her book with a beautiful mother-of-pearl paper knife, 


“you look sad nnd fatigued. Pray let me ask you 
to ring tho bell for yourself: you will find it over there 
by the mnntlc-pieec. Uncle has gone out, and will 
not bo back till evening,” And sho resumed her 
reading. 

Bucli was tho reception which the orphan girl met. 
Bitter were the tears poor Alice shed ns she sat up 
stairs in her litlle room. Had sho known where else 
to go, no matter how humble tho roof, she would 
have left tho house that evening; but alas! she had 
not n friend in tho world, and there was no resource 
but to cut the bread of dependence in this proud and 
supercilious family. 

Her meeting with Mr. Lech mere was litlle more 
cheering to her spirits. He had a rough manner, but 
ho meant to bo kind; while Bertha was ns regardless 
of others feelings, ns sho was tenacious of her own. 

“Glad to see you, Miss Arden—hope you will 
always consider ibis a home,” said Mr. Lechmcrc, “ I 
used to know your poor father—many n gay dinner 
wo had in London when wo were young men. 
There, you mustn't cry. Dcuth will happen to tho 
lies! of us. But oh! I had forgot,” ho added, sud¬ 
denly, turning to Bertha, “there has been the deuce 
to play here, with ono of your guests, Lieutenant 
Stanhope.” 

Bertha opened her largo eyes inquiringly. Alice’s 
heart, which had been beating wildly, stood still, and 
the minute before Mr. Lcchmere answered, seemed an 
uge to her. 

“There’s nothing serious the matter, though there 
might have been, only tho lieutenant is wounded-” 

“Wounded!” exclaimed Bertha, half starling up. 

“Wounded!” gasped Alico to herself, clasping her 
hands in agony. 

“Yes! he fell in with a foraging party of his ma¬ 
jesty’s troops, lust evening, and received a pistol-shot, 
from the c flee Is of which ho will probably be confined 
to his room for several weeks. Ho was found lying 
senseless, toward morning; nnd borne to camp.” 

“And hu is not dangerously hurt?” said Bertha, her 
cheek deathly pale. 

“Not at all. Tlio only inconvenience I can sco 
about it,” said her uncle, glancing at her jocosely, “is 
that you will get sadly out of practice in music, want¬ 
ing your morning tutor.” 

Bertha blushed to the brows, and her eyes fell to 
tho floor. Alico noted all these things. Her first 
emotion, on hearing that Btanhopo’s life was not in 
danger, had been ono of gratitude, notwithstanding 
her desertion, nnd her resolution to forget him; her 
second was n feeling of indignation against him, for 
sho now saw that what sho had heard was true, and 
in Bertha found a rival. Tears, bitter tears of morti¬ 
fication, indignnlion, nnd other mingled, yet opposing 
feelings coursed down her cheeks. Bhe could not 
help but weep, even if her secret had thereby been 
betrayed. But she knew that her tears would bo 
attributed to another cause, nnd so the wept unre¬ 
strainedly. 

“Oh! that I were dead,” she exclaimed, when sho 
flung herself on her bed (hat night. “But no! I recnll 
the impious wish. It is to bo my lot to sutler, nnd I 
must endure without comp'nining. But how can I 
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live hero? How con I see Bcrlha preferred before j 
me, sho, who loves not ns I loved, who never can I 
love? How can I meet him, and hide my feelings? < 
Yet I will do it, if I die. My heart may break in the < 
struggle* to forget him—to show to him how indif* < 
lerent he is to mo—but I will not let him supposo that! 
1 think of him any moro than ho docs of me. Heart-! 
less man, ho has deserted mo for wealth, oh! I could ] 
liato him—yet no! I lovo him but too well still.” ] 
A hystorio burst of tears followed this passionate ! 
and contradictory soliloquy; and, at last, perfectly! 
exlialisted by weeping, Alice foil asleep. ! 


CHAPTER IX. | 

“No blood, in riot, { 

Tangled the tracery of her veined check, 1 

Nor seemed her exquisite repose the quiet < 

Of one by suffering made sweet aim weak.” ! 

— N. 1». Willis. ! 

Alt. the misery of a residence at Lecluncrc Place, j 
which Alice bad foreboded, catno to pass, niul even ] 
more. Mr. Lcchmcrc, hnvitig once welcomed her, J 
and being engrossed with bis own nffuirs, left her to J 
herself, so that she was without the consolation even j 
of his sympathy. Bertha was the samo cold, impas- J 
sive, and selfish crcaturo as oil the first day: and ns < 
Bertha was tho real mistress of the house, Alice was j 
condemned to continual slights; for servants ape the ] 
demeanor of their superiors, and even tho slaves] 
treated our heroine as a dependant. : 

Thoro was nothing rude, in tho ordinary sense of 1 
the term, in Bertha’s demeanor to Alice. Bertha 
rarely did or said anything very violent: calm, lady¬ 
like, full of exquisite repose, sho was in manner, 
what is best expressed by the word, “aristocratic.” j 
Yet, in a thousand ways sho mado Alice feel her 
dependant condition. If Bertha was pettish, nnd 
since Slanhopo’s wound sho «vw pettish, tho endu- j 
ring her humors was tho task of Alice: if Bertha 
wished a rosette made, or n laco arranged, and Alice 
was particularly engaged at something else, the work j 
was taken from the hands of tho maid, and given to j 
Alice. Our female readers can better understand 
than wo describe, tho innumerable annoyances to] 
which Alico was subject. ] 

Stanhope continued an invalid, oven after tho lapse J 
; of n month, which by no means increased Bertha’s j 
amiability. Perhaps thero was nothing so cutting in j 
all her demeanor, as tho supercilious nir, the constant j 
assumption of superiority, with which she treated J 
Alice. How such a cold and selfish crcaturo could j 
love, wns,at first, a mystery to our heroine; but when J 
she camo to know Bertha belter, she discovered that< 
this love was only reflected vanity. Bertha loved the 1 
notoriety, which ensnaring Stanhope brought. He ] 
had tho reputalion of having always resisted female 1 
charms, nnd it flattered her to believe that sho was 1 
(ho first to subdue him. Sho loved to look on herself, 1 
moreover, us tho wife of n hero; as one of the prin- 1 
cesses of the tales of chivalry which many in that 1 
nge still read. 

One morning, about six weeks after the arrival of ' 
Alice, Bertha nnd our hcroino were sitting in the 
parlor, when the former reminded Alice of a rare 


volume of Herrick’s poems, which our heroine lmd 
in her possession, and which sho had promised to 
loan Bertha. Alico hastened to bring the book. 

Bcrlha, as on their first interview, was listlessly 
reclining on tho sofu. Sho took the book languidly 
from Alico nnd began to turn over tho leaves. 

“Hey-day, what is this?” said Bertha, speedily— 
“some love-verses, I declare!” 

All at onco it flashed upon Alico that this was tho 
copy of a poem, written by her, nnd addressed to 
Stnnhopo shortly after ho left her. Tho poem she 
liad long thought lost. Sho started up, and ran to the 
sofa, where a glimpso of tho paper assured her of 
the truth of her conjecture. Covered with burning 
blushes, she asked for tho poem. 

“Nay! not so fast, child,” said Bertha. “ Your 
blushes and your eagerness excite my curiosity. 
Some lovc-scrape is hero.” And sho hold the manu¬ 
script beyond Alice's reach. 

“ Oh! do gi vo it to me,” said the latter. “ They are 
only somo foolish verses, which I should be ushnmed 
for you to see.” 

Poor Alice was in an agony; for Bertha, springing 
up on tho sofa, and holding tho manuscript open at 
arm’s length above her head, began to read— 

“To II. S.,” sho said, “well thoso are his initials, 
I presume; nnd you are tho writer. This is too 
mousing. You in lovu—think of it!” And looking 
down, she laughed contemptuously. 

“Now it is not fair. Indeed, Miss Lechmere, it is 
not. You have no right to read those verses.” 

“No right—and pray, Miss, is not this strange lan¬ 
guage to uso to me,” said Bertha, with n heightened 
color. “Indeed I shall read them, if only to prove to 
you I have a right.” 

Alice burst into tears. To have her bosom’s trea¬ 
sured secret thus exposed, nnd beforo this jeering, 
heartless woman was terrible! Besides, she knew 
that Bcrlha could not finish the poem nnd look nt the 
bottom of tho sheet, without discovering to whom the 
lines were addressed: and this sho dreaded worse 
than death. 

“I implore—I beg,” sho began, with a last effort. 

But it was in vain. Still holding tho manuscript be¬ 
yond Alice’s reach Bertha begun to read, in a mock, 
heroic strain, tho unfortunate verses. They breathed 
the most devoted affection, spoko of tho happy hours 
spent together, alluded to n present absence, ami, in 
a half melancholy strain, dwelt on a possible aliena¬ 
tion; for tho poem bad been written just nt that period 
when the prolonged siloneo of Slanhopo began to 
make Alico doubt, but before sho had received any 
confirmation of his neglect. Bertha stopped occa¬ 
sionally to laugh, or exclaim, “now that is particu¬ 
larly nmusing,” “quite Inck-n-daisicnl,” “dear me, 
how sentimental,” and other terms of ridicule. Bui 
when she reached the bottom of the pngo, she sud¬ 
denly broke olf in tho midst of n scornful laugh, her 
eyes sparkled angrily, she looked nt Alice, niul then 
again nt tho paper incredulously. Poor Alice, could 
feel all llint wns passing, although sho row nothing; 
for she had buried her face in her hands, and wn» 
weeping bitterly. 

“To Lieutenant Henry Stanhope!” drawled out 
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fiertlia, snecringly. “Do I read aright, Are these, 
verses addressed to him ?” j 

Alico made no answer. Bertha springing from the 
sofa, and shaking her by the shoulder, said— ] 

“Had you the impertinence, I say, to write these j 
lines to that person? Speak, 1 command you. You 
beloved by him!—ridiculous!” and she laughed scorn* I 
fully. | 

Alico could boar no more. Endurance was no j 
longer a virtue. Stung to the quick she sprang up, 
snatched the paper from Bertha, ami exclaimed pas¬ 
sionately— 

“Every word in that poem is truo. I do love him j 
—and he has sworn ho loves me—we nre betrothed.” j 
“Betrothed!” shrieked Bertha, completely surprised j 
out of her usual calm inditlcrcnce. “It is n base fulse- j 
hoed,” And, in her rage, she moved toward Alice, j 
ns if she could have struck her. j 

“/f it the truth suddenly exclaimed a new voice, j 
as the door (lew open, and Stanhope himself entered j 
unannounced. “It is the truth, madam: I am be- j 
I rot hed to this dear girl; and she shall be mine, j 
before God and man, if she will forgive the past j 
three months. Little did I know she was an orphan, j 
or that her fair cousin,” he spoke this with scornful j 
emphasis, “loved her with such sisterly affection. i 
But I have heard the whole of your conversation, t 
and now know nil—lho true jewel, from the base i 
one, my own Alico from Miss Lcchmere.” i 

He had already crossed the room, and thrown his i 
arm around Alice; and with these last words he bowed < 
contemptuously to Bertha. The latter heard his cut-! 
ting words, ami saw him standing there the protector J 
of Alice; and felt that her true character was be- \ 
trayed. She rallied herself, however, to look as dis- J 
daiafully on him ns he on her; but it was in vain; ] 
after a brief effort, her strength gave wav, and she \ 
fell senseless to the iloor. J 


CHAPTER X. 

“So now ’4 is ended, like an old wife’s story.” 

— Wkhster. 

Bruixo the protracted illness of Stanhope, he had 
leisure to redact on the events of the last few months; 
and the indignation which ho had entertained ngninst 
Alice for her silence, yielded to the dictates of justice 
and reason. Reflecting on the troubled slate of the 
country, he found excuses for her conduct, which, in 
the glow of health anil pride, he had overlooked. 
Besides sickness brought with it a thirst for sympathy, 
and in the hours of quiet and solitude which now 
hung so heavy on him, his affection for our heroine 
returned in all its force, and ho yearned to be at her 
side again. 

“Surely she is incapable of breaking her troth,” he 
said. “So pure and true ns she always was—oh! I 
have been acting under a miserable delusion. She 
cannot have received my letters. Who knows what 
perils have prevented her writing to me? I saved 
her from one, puihaps others have overlook her. In 
the rapid marches ami countermarches of the army, 
her letters might easily miscarry. All! I have wronged 
thee, sweetest Alice: thou art worth a dozen such as 


Bertha—cold, vain, selfish creatures who lovo them¬ 
selves, mi l lovo display infinitely more than any 
human being.” 

Stanhope arose from his sick-bod, full of the deter¬ 
mination to obtain a furlough, and seek in person 
some intelligence of Alice. “If she rejects mo, 1 
will give up my troth-pledge; but not till then will 1 
abandon the hope of her.” 

He determined, however, beforo ho set out, to call 
on Bertha, and show her, by bis demeanor, that ho 
abandoned all pretensions to her hand—pretensions 
which he severely blamed himself for having enter¬ 
tained, even for an instant. 

What was his surprise, on entering tho hall of 
Lechmero Place, to *M3e the light form of Alico trip¬ 
ping into the parlor. He caught but a glimpse of tho 
graceful figure, for the door closed instantly upon it, 
vet ho felt ho could not ho mistaken, and that it must 
bo Alice. But how camo she here? Stanhope had 
heard nothing of tho arrival of the poor dependant, 
and was, therefore, bewildered at this vision. Tho 
sudden surprise acting on a brain still weak from 
illness made him dizzy, and ho was forced to lean 
against the balustrade to recover strength and compo¬ 
sure. While here he became a listener to the con¬ 
versation between Bcrllin and Alice. Ho beard tho 
stinging sarcasm of tho former and tho sobs of tho 
Inller, mid his soul burned with indignation ngninst 
Bertha. Tho poem convinced him that Alice still 
loved him. The instant he became assured of this 
fuel, ho could no longer control himself, but burst 
into the parlor ns wo have seen. 

“And von have suffered all this, dear Alice?” ho 
said, "and I knew nothing of it. But 1 lake blamo 
to myself. It was my own foolish pride that mndo 
me distrust you, I should have known that only with 
life could you forget me.” 

“Nay!” replied Alice, smiling through her tears. 
“IIow do yon know I did not forget you? How do 
you know but that I too was about transferring my 
troth-plight to another?” 

“I know by the sincerity of your brow—by tho 
frank look with which you now rcgnrd me—by tho 
purity, strength and faith of a true woman’s nature, 
which I see that you possess. Ah! Alice, if our sex 
were but as good ns yours.” 

Wo will not intrude further on tho sacred privacy 
of the lovers. Suffice it that all was explained. Alico 
told tho tale of her parents’ illness and dcecaso with 
many tears, but hurried over tlmt portion of her his¬ 
tory which related to tho indignities she had suffered 
at Lcchmere Place. Stanhope, however, guessed 
them nil, (iml, that Alico might bo spared them iu 
future, earnestly solicited that she would name an 
early day to bo his. But to tin’s she would, by no 
means, consent. On tho contrary she expressed her re¬ 
solution to obtain a safe-conduct and go to Charleston, 
where she could obtain a livelihood by teaching music, 
for the present. 

To this determination she adhered, notwithstanding 
all that her lover could urge. Even Mr. Lcchmere, 
who seemed really hurl to learn her design, failed, 
at first, to turn her purpose. Bertha, of course, said 
1 nothing: indeed she scarcely spoke to Alice; mid as 
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for Stanhope, pho could not brook his sight, so deeply 
was her vanity hurt by finding a poor dependant pre¬ 
ferred to herself. When Bhc spoke of our hero, which 
was but seldom, it was in the most sarcastic terms. 
These exhibitions of her malice and spile were dis¬ 
regarded by Stanhope, who was secretly rejoiced to 
find that hor pretended affection for him had originated 
only in selfish vanity. 

Mr. Lechinoro had never known how Bcrthn had 
treated Alice, and was much shocked when he learned 
tho truth. From that hour ho evidently imbibed a 
strong aflcciion for our heroine. IIo forbore to strug¬ 
gle, nfter some resistance, ngninst her design of going 
to Charleston, but managed to protract it by one ex¬ 
cuse and another, and finally acted in so generous n 
manner when she did depart, that there was no neces¬ 
sity of putting her schemo of teaching music in prac¬ 


tice—if, indeed, pho could have found pupils in the 
distracted state of affairs. 

When Alice was married, however, Mr. Lcchmcrc 
gave her away; and all Charleston rung with tho mag¬ 
nificence of his present to the bride. Tho wedding 
did not take place until after the British had evacuated 
South Carolina. A year afterward Mr. Lcchmero 
died. By his will he left five thousand pounds to 
Bertha, and the rest of his immense estate to our 
heroine. 

Married to his long loved Alice, and in possession 
of a princely fortune in her right, fate made amends to 
Stanhope for the fatigues and dangers ho had endured 
in iho war. And Alice, too, was happy—words can¬ 
not tell how liappy. 

Bender!—there is more fact than fiction ill our 
simple narrative. 
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